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THE ENGLISH 
HistToricAL REvIEW 


NO. CLXXXIX.—JANUARY 1933 * 


Atthelwig, Abbot of Evesham 


PART I 


I. A ConTEMPORARY LIFE 


N my edition of William of Malmesbury’s life of Wulfstan, bishop 

of Worcester, I referred to a contemporary record of the life of 
his rival Athelwig, the last Saxon abbot of Evesham.! The purpose 
of this article is to direct attention to certain statements in this 
record which have a significance not generally recognized. The 
mere fact that the account of Aithelwig’s abbacy, embedded in a 
thirteenth-century work, is a piece of contemporary writing, if 
established, is important in itself, for the student of the Anglo- 
Norman period is well aware that there is no abundance of this 
type of material for the latter half of the eleventh century.” 

The work in which this life occurs is a typical monastic product ; 
its composite character was recognized by Mr. W. D. Macray, who 
edited it for the Rolls Series* in 1863, but without doing injustice to 
a competent scholar, it may be said that he did not carry his analy- 
sis far enough. The title Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham under 
which it was published does not occur in the one surviving manu- 
script of the complete work, and is distinctly less appropriate than 
the term Liber de Gestis Abbatum by which it is cited in the abridged 
version in MS. Harl. 3763 in the British Museum.‘ The ‘Chronicle’ 
is an account of the abbacies of successive abbots of Evesham, and 
is divided into three books, the first and second of which deal with 
the life, translation, and miracles of St. Egwin, while the third, with 
which alone we are concerned, relates to the benefactors and abbots 
of the monastery from its foundation. This book is described in the 
rubric on fo. 140 as ‘collectus et compositus a Thoma priore 
Eweshamie ex variis cartis et scriptis et factis manifestis’.5 

1 Vita Wulfstani (Camden Society, 3rd Series, vol. xl, 1928), p.xi. ? Ibid., pp.x, xi. 

3 Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham, from MS. Bodl. Rawlinson A. 287. 

* fo. 171 b, ‘Quarum nomina (the passage refers to the estates taken from the abbey 
in Abbot Walter’s time) in libro de Gestis Abbatum intitulantur.’ This version is appar- 
ently a work of the fifteenth century, to which date the handwriting of the manuscript 
must be assigned. 5 Macray, p. 70. 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CLXXXIX. B 
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The compiler, Thomas de Merleberge or Marlebarwe, took a 
leading part in the struggles of the monks of Evesham with their 
profligate abbot, Roger Norreys (1191-1213), and with Mauger, 
bishop of Worcester, whose claim to jurisdiction over the abbey 
and the Vale of Evesham led to protracted legal proceedings in 
England and at the papal court.1 Thomas, successively prior and 
abbot of his house, was anxious that posterity should not be 
ignorant of his achievements, and it is fortunate that, in seeking 
a background for his detailed and often exciting narrative, he made 
use of earlier material at hand in the archives and library of the 
abbey. Of the twelfth-century abbots who held office before 
the intrusion of Roger Norreys in 1191 he had little knowledge, the 
work of Adam, who was abbot for nearly thirty? years (c. 1160 to 
c. 1191), alone being treated in any detail, and this not so fully as 
we should expect, since the author was an eyewitness of some of the 
events of that prosperous time. When, however, we turn to the 
section relating to the third quarter of the eleventh century, we find 
an account of Abbot Aithelwig, which in length exceeds all these 
others put together. The reason for the fullness of the narrative at 
this point becomes apparent as soon as the narrative is read. Un- 
less he was incorporating a much older work without troubling to 
make any alterations in it, it is not easy to understand how a monk 
who died* in 1236 could have written at the close of the account 
of an abbot who was the contemporary of the Conqueror, 


hactenus de isto domino abbate Ageluuio plura locuti sumus, sed testis 
est deus, testes omnes angeli et sancti ejus sunt, quia quicquid tam de illo 
quam de aliis supra retulimus, veracem narrationem ad notitiam tam prae- 
sentium quam sequentium fratrum et amicorum hujus sanctae ecclesiae fide- 
liter fecimus. Partim namque in antiquis cartis hujus loci reperimus, partim 
a fidelissimis viris audivimus, partim nos ipsi oculis nostris perspeximus. 


The passage which follows is, too, very significant: 


Nunc igitur in fine hujus operis volumus per ordinem terras demonstrare 
quas ipse a rege Aiduuardo et ab aliis bonis hominibus laboriosissime maxi- 
maque pecunia redimendo acquisivit huic sanctae ecclesiae, et usque ad 
mortem absque omni quaestione in pace tenuit magna cum libertate. 


After the list of the abbot’s acquisitions comes an account of his 
death from gout and the narrative closes with the words ‘ cujus 
animae succurrat et misereatur summa pietas dei: Amen.’ These 


1 Macray, p. 102 seg. The exploits of Thomas have recently been described once 
again by Dr. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, ii. 347 seq. The bearing of this narrative 
on the criticism of documents at the papal court in Innocent III’s time is discussed in 
Dr. Poole’s Papal Chancery (pp. 147-9). 2 Macray, p. 100. 

* The death of Thomas is recorded in the Chron. Abb. de Evesham, p. 278. 

* fo. 146, Macray, pp. 94,95. The use of the present tense (‘ detinet’) of Urse, sheriff 
of Worcestershire, is a further indication of an early date. The passage ‘Quando enim 
ipse primitus abbas effectus est, non erant hic nisi duodecim fratres; tunc vero quum 
obiit triginta sex dimisit, quibus abbatiam majorem et abundantiorem terris et posses- 
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passages strongly suggest that the account comes from an eleventh- 
century writer and that the little biography either existed separ- 
ately or stood at the end of an early chronicle.! It is highly probable 
that parts of the preceding narrative are old, but the whole of 
the early part of ‘Book III’ cannot be regarded as a composition 
of the eleventh century or some earlier time. When the section 
relating to Aithelwig is subjected to criticism and, so far as is 
possible, checked by comparison with contemporary evidence of 
indisputable authenticity, nothing which must be regarded as 
erroneous or as the work of a later interpolator is revealed. On the 
contrary, the conclusion that the writer was a well-informed con- 
temporary of the abbot seems to be placed beyond doubt. 

We are told that Abbot Mannig, incapacitated by ill health, 
requested King Edward to make Aithelwig, his most distinguished 
monk, abbot in his place, that the royal assent was given, and that 
Aithelwig was forthwith consecrated at Gloucester (Easter 1058)? 
by Archbishop Ealdred. Ealdred was bishop of Worcester (in which 
diocese Evesham lay) and not archbishop of York at this date, but 
this slight inaccuracy is of no consequence, for a contemporary 
would naturally refer to so outstanding an ecclesiastic by his 
highest title, even though that title was acquired at a time sub- 
sequent to the events described. This remark applies also to the 
passage which states that Authelwig ‘multo antea tempore (that is, 
even before he became abbot) episcopatum Wigornensis ecclesiae 


sionibus quam unquam antea fuit, omnibus bonis plenissimam, dereliquit, et quinque 
archas plenas argento ad novam ecclesiam construendam quam facere disposuerat, 
reliquit’ which comes after ‘ Amen’ may have been added by another writer, for it does 
not seem likely that the author would have relegated information of this character to 
a postscript. Such statements are made in connexion with a large number of monas- 
teries after the Norman Conquest, and the re-building of many religious houses at this 
time may be taken to indicate that they are true, yet it is curious that the evidence of 
the register of New Minster at Winchester (New Minster and Hyde Abbey, ed. de G. 
Birch, Hants. Rec. Soc.) which supplies the number and names of the persons admitted 
both before and after 1066, information rarely obtainable, does not suggest such a con- 
trast between the earlier and later parts of the century. At Evesham, the increase in 
numbers under Aithelwig may have begun before 1066. We have reliable information 
that there were thirty-two inmates at Evesham at the close of Authelwig’s abbacy 
see infra, p. 11, n. 2. 

1 The editor in a brief footnote (p. xl) drew attention to these passages. There is no 
reason why the life should not once have had a separate existence; we have a similar 
though briefer account of the episcopate of Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, in Hemming’s 
chartulary (ed. Hearne, pp. 403-8); but the reference to reliable informants, and the use 
of ancient charters, may indicate that Aithelwig’s biographer compiled part of the 
narrative relating to the period before 1058. 

2 The writer states that Aithelwig was consecrated by Ealdred ‘ in paschali solemp- 
nitate die festiuitatis sancti Georgii martiris’ (Chron. Abb. de Evesham, p. 88), and it was 
generally assumed that the year was 1058, but Macray (n. 2, p. 87) preferred 1059 on the 
ground that farther on in the narrative Aithelwig is said to have ruled Evesham for 
seven years when King Edward was alive. However, it is probable that the writer’s 
seven years are April 1058 to April 1065, the period from April 1065 to January 1066 
being excluded. That the correct date is 1058 is proved by the fact that in this year 
Easter Sunday fell on 19 April, and therefore St. George’s day was within the octave, 
whereas in 1059 Easter Day was 4 April. 


B2 
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sub Aldredo archiepiscopo laudabiliter rexerat’. There is no reason 
for doubting the authenticity of this statement! (a fact not re- 
corded elsewhere), for it may well refer to the time when Ealdred, 
a pluralist, was much engaged in political affairs.2? The account of 
AXthelwig’s work as abbot contains much which suggests that the 
writer knew him intimately. The description of his generous and 
systematic care for paupers—a much favoured topic—is full of 
minute details, and it can hardly be doubted that the writer knew 
personally the obscure Prior A’lfric whom he introduces as enter- 
taining pilgrims and the poor. The custom of producing an edifica- 
tory biography shortly after the death of an eminent ecclesiastic was 
well established, and if our author’s work lacks the usual sprink- 
ling of miracles, even the most ardent of Authelwig’s admirers could 
hardly have regarded him as a monk of the miracle-working kind.‘ 

The omission of any reference to the revolt of the earls of Here- 
ford and East Anglia, a prominent part in the suppression of which 
is assigned to Aithelwig in the chronicle attributed to Florence of 
Worcester,® cannot be held to affect the authenticity of the bio- 
graphy. Possibly something was said of it, but the passage was 
omitted in transcription. However, it is only in Florence of Wor- 
cester that the story of the military activities of Bishop Wulfstan 
and the abbot of Evesham in this year appears, and these annals 
are not in their present form contemporary. The silence of the Life 


1 The arrangement may be compared with the appointment of Siward, abbot of 
Abingdon, as coadjutor to Archbishop Eadsige. Siward was evidently in episcopal 
orders when he administered the see of Canterbury (1044-8). But we are not told that 
&thelwig was even a priest, and his powers when acting as Ealdred’s deputy must have 
been limited. 

* Ealdred held the see of Worcester from 1046 to 1062. He held Worcester alone 
from [046 to 1055; Worcester and Ramsbury 1055-6 (probably, though the date at 
which Ramsbury was committed to him is uncertain); Worcester, Ramsbury, and 
Hereford 1056-8 ; Worcester and Hereford 1058-60; Worcester and York 1060-2 ; 
York alone 1062-9. His tenure of Ramsbury was clearly no more than a temporary 
arrangement due to the poverty of the see and the withdrawal of Bishop Herman to St. 
Bertin’s. Hereford was entrusted to him, ‘donec antistes constitueretur’, apparently 
because the fate of Bishop Leofgar had shown that a man of great capacity and ex- 
perience was needed to protect it against Welsh incursions. There is something to be 
said for pluralism of this sort. The most probable date for the appointment of Athelwig 
as Ealdred’s delegate in the diocese of Worcester is 1054 when the latter went to 
Germany to negotiate the return of Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, and stayed 
there a whole year, or 1058 when he went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem by way of 
Hungary. Ealdred and Herman of Ramsbury went to Rome in 1050, but this seems 
a less probable date. 

5 Macray, p. 91. The pilgrims are said to have come not only from Ireland but also 
from Aquitaine. It seems that this Prior Alfric described as ‘juvenis quidem corpore 
sed tamen morum probitate aetatem transiens ’ was not long in office, for a certain 
£gelwine was dean or prior at the date when Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, made his 
well-known confraternity with Abbot Aithelwig and the heads of six other religious 
houses (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 617). 

* It is the prudence or worldly wisdom of Acthelwig which is insisted upon not only by 
the abbot’s own biographer, but by Coleman (Vita Wulfstani, p. 18), and by the author 
of the Chronicle ‘ D’ who, recording his death, describes him as ‘ se woruld snotra abb’’ 
(Plummer, 7'wo Saxon Chronicles, i. 213). 5 Ed. Thorpe, ii. 11 (swb anno 1074). 
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of Wulfstan in the form in which it has come down to us may be 
due to the unsuitability of the topic for inclusion in a work of 
distinctly hagiographical character, but the account of Aithelwig 
gives prominence to his secular activities, and the omission of an 
incident which would have enhanced his reputation and provided 
an illustration of his local importance is curious. It is dangerous to 
reject the authority of an important chronicle which has yet to be 
analysed in detail, but it may be that we have here one of those 
confusions which are certainly to be found in parts of the Chronicon 
ex Chronicis1 There is another omission in the account of Authelwig 
which is more easily understood. The writer has not mentioned the 
important mission of Aldwin, prior of Winchcombe, and two in- 
mates of Evesham, Alfwy the deacon and Reinfrid, which re- 
sulted in the re-establishment of monastic life in northern England. 
We know from Simeon of Durham? that this mission was at work 
before the death of Bishop Walcher in 1080, but it is not improb- 
able that the success of the enterprise (which does not appear to 
have been initiated by Authelwig) was as yet unknown at Evesham 
when our author was at work. 

Like most monastic historians, the Evesham writer showed a 
keen interest in the material welfare of his house. Before describ- 
ing the abbot’s death on 16 February 1077, he gives a catalogue of 
estates acquired or recovered during his abbacy.* The accuracy of 
this part of the narrative can be tested to some extent by com- 
parison with Domesday Book, the chartulary of Worcester cathe- 
dral priory compiled by Hemming, and certain documents pre- 
served in the Evesham chartularies. Owing to the nature of the 
Domesday record it seems permissible to regard its evidence as 
corroborative if estates said to have been acquired by Aithelwig 
are found in the possession of the church of Evesham in 1086 or are 
stated to have been held by the abbey in Athelwig’s time. Even 
where Domesday Book establishes no definite link between 
Evesham and the estates in question, this negative evidence need 
not imply that the Evesham narrative is incorrect or interpolated, 
for if manors had been acquired subsequent to 1066 and lost before 
1086, the connexion with Evesham may have been unrecorded in 
some instances because the information was not strictly relevant to 
the inquiry. Further, as will be seen below,* Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, undoubtedly secured a number of Aithelwig’s estates after 
his death, and the appearance of some of the alleged acquisitions 


among the ‘ Terrae Episcopi Baiocensis ’ in 1086 may be regarded 
as confirmatory evidence. 


1 Cf. Vita Wulfstani, pp. xiv, xv. 
* Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesie, ch. xxi, Arnold, Simeon of Durham (Rolls Series), 
i. 108 seq. 


5 Macray, p. 94; ‘ Nunc igitur &c.’, quoted above. * Infra, p. 20. 
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The Worcestershire estates said to have been acquired or re- 
covered by Aithelwig are Bengeworth, Hampton, Upton, Witton, 
Sheriff’s Lench, Atch Lench, Church Lench, Bevington, Dayles- 
ford, Evenlode, Bransford, and Acton.1 Of these Acton,? Benge- 
worth, Evenlode, and Daylesford, as well as many houses in 
Worcester, were, it is said, secured from the bishop of Worcester, 
and this is proved by the language of Hemming and the documents 
which he quotes*: at Worcester they were regarded as rightly the 


1 The passage in the ‘ chronicle’ needs to be repunctuated so that it reads thus: 

Tn Worcestershire; Bengeworth and Hampton, Upton and Witton “ beyond 

Worcester ”’, Lench, Atch Lench, Church Lench (cum erat praepositus sub Mannio 

abbate; that this sentence refers to Church Lench, and not to the places which follow is 

proved by the passage on p. 86 above), Bevington, Daylesford, Evenlode, Bransford, 
Acton (haec fuit terra patris sui; this sentence clearly refers to Acton alone).’ 

* The history of this estate is not easy to follow. In 1086 Urse held it as tenant of 
the bishop of Bayeux, but ‘it belonged to the church of St. Mary of Evesham T.R.E., 
and Urse received it afterwards from the abbot in exchange for other land. He holds 
it now of the bishop of Bayeux’s fee.’ (Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i, p. 308a). Aithelwig’s 
biographer includes it among the estates ‘ recovered ’ from the bishop of Worcester by 
the abbot, but also states that the land belonged to his father. The latter statement is 
borne out by the charter of Earl Alfgar (Cott. Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 39 b, Kemble, Codex 
Diplomaticus, iv. 298) testifying that ‘Ordwius pater Ailwii abbatis dedit deo et 
sancte Marie de Eouesham Actune post finem suam ad cibum fratrum, et post finem 
uxoris sue Dorsitune ad uestitum fratrum’. The witnesses are consistent with a date 
between 1061 and c. 1065, and the charter is probably genuine. It is true that Edwin 
who attests as ‘ dux ’ is not generally supposed to have been an earl in his father’s life- 
time, but in view of the uncertainty which overhangs the history of the earldoms in this 
period, the attestation cannot be regarded as an objection to the authenticity of 
the document. The language of the charter shows that it was issued after the death 
of Ordwi, and the fact that the second element in the name of this thegn is the same 
as that in the abbot’s name agrees with their alleged relationship. Hemming (ed. 
Hearne, p. 250) insists that Aithelwig unjustly deprived the church of Worcester of the 
estate, which he says was given to Bishop Wulfstan when prior by a certain thegn, 
Orduuii. It may be suggested that Ordwi originally intended that the land should go 
on his death to the house which his son had entered, that he subsequently changed his 
mind and bestowed it on Worcester, then on his death his son secured from A¢lfgar the 
charter cited above which enabled him to take the estate from Wulfstan before 1066 
when it was undoubtedly held by Evesham. It seems that the Worcester and Evesham 
writers give us two versions of the same story, and it may be added that Hemming’s 
assertion that Acton was seized by Urse not long after Aithelwig had taken it from 
Worcester, appears to be an unfriendly view of the exchange of this estate for another 
(i.e. Bengeworth which Urse unjustly occupied) mentioned by the Evesham writer and 
attested by Domesday. The date of the exchange is uncertain, but a passage in one of 
the Evesham chartularies would suggest that it was made shortly before the abbot’s 
death (see Appendix infra). 

* Domesday Book shows the abbot of Evesham holding 4 hides at Bengeworth while 
Urse, the sheriff, held 6 hides there. Athelwig’s successor, Domesday records, proved 
his right to 5 hides in this manor ‘ at Ildeberga in a court of four shires before the bishop 
of Bayeux and other barons of the king’ (Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 307a). Benge- 
worth was divided into two halves of 5 hides each, and Aithelwig’s biographer must 
mean that he secured one half. It was a grievance of the monks of Worcester that 
rmgrim, who held half the village of the bishop, had attached himself to Abbet A’thel- 
wig to secure his protection in the uncertain time after the Conquest, for, they alleged, 
the abbot deprived him of the estate soon after (Hemming, p. 269). Though the Evesham 
and Worcester writers interpret the transaction differently, Hemming supplies the corro- 
boration which we are seeking. The other half of Bengeworth seems to have been un- 
connected with Evesham, for Brihtheah, bishop of Worcester, gave it, Hemming says, 
to his chamberlain Atsere (the Azor of Domesday), from whom Urse secured it. It is 
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bishop’s. Fladbury, which Aithelwig failed to wrest from the 
bishop, was in Wulfstan’s hands in 1086. Atch Lench, Church 
Lench, and Bevington (the Buinton of Domesday) were held by the 
church of Evesham in 1086.1 The Hampton referred to seems to be 
Hampton by Evesham,? which the abbot of Evesham held of the 
bishop of Worcester in 1086, but it may also have included the 
4 hides at Hantune (unidentified) which the sheriff Urse held then, 
though, it is recorded, the abbot of Evesham had them in the time 
of King Edward.* Upton Warren was also held by Urse in 1086, 
but here again it is stated, ‘Acthelwig, abbot of Evesham, held it, 
and it ought rightfully to be in the abbey’s possession, by the wit- 
ness of the county court.’ The same sheriff held Witton in Droit- 
wich, but Domesday records that 


‘the church of Evesham held it T.R.E.’ and that ‘this land was given to 
the said church of Evesham by a certain Wulfgeat, who placed his gift 
upon the altar when his son Ailfgeat was made a monk there. This was 
done in the fifth year of the reign of King Edward. Afterwards Abbot 
Ethelwig leased this land to his uncle for life and the latter died 
subsequently in Harold’s »attle against the Northmen, and the church 


impossible to say why Abbot Walter failed to recover the fifth of Airngrim’s 5 hides. 
The 4 hides which the abbot held of the bishop at Bengeworth together with the 15 hides at 
Hampton by Evesham were the subject of the well-known plea between Bishop Wulfstan 
and Abbot Walter heard before Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, between 1077 and 1086 
(discussed fully by Round, Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 252 seq.). Bishop Wulfstan claimed 
the estates as his demesne, but ultimately had to be content with an agreement, made in 
the presence of the Domesday commissioners, whereby the abbot of Evesham acknow- 
ledged that Hampton and Bengeworth were part of and owed all the usual services to the 
bishop’s hundred of Oswaldslaw (Hemming, p. 75). The writs of William I and Geoffrey 
of Coutances relating to this plea (Hemming, pp. 77,78) bear witness to the truth of the 
Evesham writer’s statement that Aithelwig had acquired many houses in Worcester 
from the bishop. These houses are included in the losses of the Worcester monks as 
enumerated in their chartulary (Hemming, p. 272), but the statement therein that 
Athelwig took Earesbyri (Eastbury in Hallow) has no parallel in the Evesham account 
and it is doubtful whether it is correct since it appears from Domesday that the place 
was held by the monks of Worcester in 1066 as also in 1086. The biographer of A’thel- 
wig and Hemming (p. 272) are at one in regarding Daylesford and Evenlode as estates 
acquired by Aithelwig from the bishop. In 1086 they were in the hands of the church of 
Worcester, but it is recorded in Domesday that the two estates ‘ were held by the abbot 
of Evesham from the bishop of Worcester until the bishop of Bayeux received them 
from the abbey ’ (Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 293 b). In the Evesham chartulary, Cott. 
Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 40, Kemble, Cod. Dip. iv. 297, 249, there are two charters, one of 
which purports to be a notification by Earl Ailfgar that he has restored Daylesford to 
Abbot Aithelwig for 6 marks of gold, while the other professes to be a notification by 
Edward the Confessor that Abbot Mannig and Aithelwig the monk have bought Even- 
lode from a certain Eammer, but both documents must be rejected as spurious, for in 
each case the witnesses are inconsistent. 

1 Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 307 b. 

2 Ibid. p. 307 a. This was a 15 hide estate, but 10 hides were free from geld 
(Hemming, p. 315). 

* Ibid. p. 319 b. ‘ The abbot of the said church bought this manor from a certain 
thegn who could rightfully sell his land to whom he would, and gave it when bought to 
the church (of Evesham) by placing a copy of the gospels on the altar, by witness of the 
shire court.’ 

* Ibid. p. 319 a. 5 Ibid. p. 319 b. 
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received its land back before King William had come to England, and the 


said abbot held it as long as he lived, and his successor also, Abbot Walter, 
held it similarly for more than seven years.’ 


Of Sheriff’s Lench, held by Urse in 1086 as the tenant of the bishop 
of Bayeux, it is recorded that the church of Evesham held it for 
many years before the bishop of Bayeux took it away and gave it 
to Urse, and further that of the four hides there, two were, with 
King William’s permission, given to it by Gilbert fitz Turold for 
the benefit of the soul of Earl William fitz Osbern, while the other 
two hides were purchased by Atthelwig from King William for a 
mark of gold.1 With regard to Bransford, which Urse held of the 
church of Pershore in 1086, Domesday states that ‘the county court 
says of this hide that it belonged to the church of Pershore T.R.E., 
and yet it was held by the church of Evesham on the day of King 
Edward’s death; but it knows not how ’.? It is clear that, so far 
as the Worcestershire estates are concerned, the statements of the 
eleventh-century Evesham writer are corroborated as fully as can 
be expected by the documentary evidence still extant. 

In Warwickshire the abbot is said to have acquired Wixford, 
Arrow, Exhall, Ragley, Atherstone upon Stour (Eatherichestun), 
Broom, Grafton and ‘the other Grafton’, Hillborough, and Salford, 
and to have failed to recover Stratford from the bishop of 
Worcester. Stratford was in the bishop’s hands in 1086.3 Of the 
other estates Wixford and Salford only were in the possession of 
Evesham Abbey when Domesday was compiled.* Ragley does not 
occur in Domesday, probably because it is included in Arrow. 
Atherstone, Arrow, and Broom formed part of the fee of Odo of 
Bayeux,® and though Domesday does not mention any previous 
connexion with Evesham, it is probable that the bishop had secured 
them from the abbey. Hillborough, the two Graftons, and Exhall 


1 Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 308. Two short royal writs relating to Lench have been 
preserved in one of the Evesham chartularies (Cott. Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 18, printed by 
Davis: Regesta, nos. 245 and 282, Appendix, xxxiv, xxxv). That which appears to be 
the earlier is addressed to Bishop Wulfstan and Urse the sheriff and witnessed by the 
latter. It notifies that ‘ terra de Lenz’, which the king has granted to the church of 
Evesham, is to be free from all geld, castle-work, and all customs. The other writ is 
addressed to Wulfstan, Urse, and Osbern fitz Richard, and is attested by William, 
bishop of Durham. It is probable that the first document (no. 245) belongs to 1066-77 
and represents a confirmation of the transaction mentioned in Domesday Book with the 
additional privilege of freedom from burdens. It is somewhat curious that no reference 
is made to Gilbert fitz Turold. Since Sheriff's Lench was taken from the monks by 
Bishop Odo, the second writ may safely be assigned to November 1080-82 (between 
the elevation of William to the see of Durham and the arrest of Odo). It is not easy 
to understand why Odo was able to deprive the abbey of the estate, if Abbot Walter 
could produce this recent confirmation. The preferential treatment here accorded to 
Lench would not be unnatural particularly in view of the favour shown to Athelwig 
by William I, but the omission in both writs of the name of the abbot is strange, and 
it is impossible to feel sure that they are genuine. 

2 Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 305 b. 3 Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., i. 302 b. 

* Ibid. pp. 306 b, 307 a. 5 Ibid. pp. 303 b, 304. 
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are not connected by Domesday with either Evesham or the bishop 


of Bayeux, butthere is some evidence which suggests that Aithelwig 
had held them.! 


The ‘Gloucestershire’ estates secured by Aithelwig were Swell, 
Chastleton and ‘the other Chastleton’, Cornwell, Quinton, 
Sciptun, Saldford, Dornford, Stoke, Weston, Hidcote, Pebworth, 
Dorsington, Milcote, and ‘the other Milcote’. Some of these vil- 
lages lie in the neighbouring counties of Warwickshire and Oxford- 
shire. The abbey of Evesham held Upper Swell, Weston on Avon, 
Lark Stoke, and Hidcote Boyce in 1086.2 There is evidence that 
Dorsington was in Aithelwig’s possession, and Hemming supports 
our author so far as the Milcotes are concerned,? but of the remain- 
ing estates only Chastleton can be connected with Evesham.‘ 
AXthelwig’s tenure of the other villages may have been very short 


1 The writer probably means that Aithelwig recovered that part of Hillborough 
which was in 1086 (ibid. p. 337 b) held in capite by Urse, who is known to have profited 
by Bishop Odo’s dealings with the abbey (this estate was held T.R.E. by a certain 
Ernui; the other part of Hillborough was held by Osbern fitz Richard in 1086). Temple 
Grafton in 1086 (ibid. p. 338 b) formed part of the fee of Osbern fitz Richard, and is 
said to have been held freely by four men T.R.E. A document headed ‘Odo Epi- 
scopus’ in the Evesham chartulary, Harl. 3763, the nature of which is discussed infra 
(pp. 19 seg.), supplies new information concerning the loss of Temple Grafton. It is 
said that ‘ pro hac terra Ailwinus abbas sibi (i.e. to Osbern fitz Richard) prestitit iiii 
marcas auri et dimidiam et multa beneficia sibi fecit. Postea uero nolente eo reddere 
aurum abbati: concessit ecclesie prefatam terram coram multis testibus eternaliter 
perfruendam. Defuncto quoque abbate Eilwino et episcopo Odone omnes terras has 
auferente : ipse Osbernus recepit prefatam terram scilicet Grefton’ et simul utrumque 
habet nunc, terram uidelicet et aurum ecclesie’. The other Grafton (Arden’s Grafton) 
was held of William fitz Corbucion by two persons who had it T.R.E., while Exhall, 
another of this William’s manors, is recorded to have been held T.R.E. by a certain 
Swegn (Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., i. 334 a). The only proof that Exhall and Hillborough 
were held by Athelwig comes from the writ of William I (MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xxiv, 
fo. 29 b, calendared by Davis, Regesta, no. 104) addressed to Bishop Wulfstan and 
R. the sheriff of Warwickshire ordering the latter to protect Abbot Aithelwig in the 
possession of the following estates, Salford, Atherstone, Milcote, Ragley, Arrow, Exhall, 
Hillborough, Grafton, Wixford, Dorsington, ‘and other lands which he has in the shire 
of Warwick’. The writ, preserved only in a twelfth-century copy, is not beyond 
suspicion, but its brevity is in its favour and it is probably genuine. 

? D.B. (Rec. Com.) i, fo. 166; Taylor, Analysis of the Domesday Survey of Gloucester- 
shire, pp. 232, 233. Hemming (ed. Hearne, p. 272) counts Weston among the Warwick- 
shire estates taken by Aithelwig from the monastery of Worcester (the words et Westun 
are interlined in the manuscript). 

* The charter of Aulfgar and the writ of William I cited above, if genuine, prove 
Athelwig’s title to and possession of Dorsington; the estate in question is not the 10 
hides held in 1086 by Roger de Beaumont (D.B. i, fo. 168), but the hide in Warwickshire 
held in 1086 by Stephen the steersman, who probably secured it through Odo of Bayeux 
(Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., i. 338 a, 274). Milcote is also in Warwickshire. Hemming 
(ed. Hearne, p. 279) says that Aithelwig not only obtained that half of Milcote which 
the monks of Worcester had lost in the time of Cnut, but also, after the Norman Con- 
quest, secured the other half from Wulfstan. The biographer of Aithelwig (Macray, 
p. 90) tells us that Wulfstan exchanged Milcote for Bisepedunne and Cagecote. 

* It is possible that the Chastletons claimed by Evesham are represented by the 
entry relating to Cestitone in the survey of the bishop of Bayeux’s fief in Oxfordshire 
(D.B. i, fo. 156 b). The village had been enfeoffed to Urse, the sheriff of Worcestershire, 


and other knights, and it is highly probable that Odo took it from Evesham after 
Athelwig’s death. 
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and the result of exceptional circumstances; for example he may 
have had the custody of Cornwell and Salford, which appear in the 
Oxfordshire survey as part of the fief of Earl William fitz Osbern,! 
after the earl’s death or more probably after the forfeiture of his 
heir. It is by no means unlikely that the abbot, in the strength of 
his exceptional powers,? was sometimes guilty of usurpation and 
that as soon as he was dead the rightful owners resumed the estates 
of which he had deprived them. It would be too much to expect to 
find corroboration for every statement in a passage such as that 
analysed above, for monks were wont to make the most of the 
slightest claims. Even so, the narrative is for the most part con- 
firmed in a remarkable way by the evidence now available.* 

The foregoing considerations seem to entitle us to regard this 
account of Abbot Aithelwig as essentially an eleventh-century com- 
position, written in all probability by a contemporary monk 
shortly after the abbot’s death. If this conclusion is accepted, it 
is possible to claim contemporary authority for two of the most 
important statements referring to the first half of the Conqueror’s 
reign made in any monastic history. The first concerns Aithelwig’s 
position in secular affairs, and the second is a valuable reference to 
the devastation of certain parts of England after the revolts of 
1069. Neither of these statements has been ignored by modern 
historians, but of neither has the full significance been recognized. 


Il. ATHELWwIGe’s AUTHORITY IN THE MERCIAN LAW 


The eleventh-century biographer tells us that Aithelwig was 
able to increase the possessions of his house at a time when most 
English abbeys suffered extensive losses, and that he was in a 
position to give assistance to neighbouring ecclesiastics. To Serlo, 
the Norman abbot of Gloucester, he gave help in many ways,‘ and 
Wulfstan, the ‘ simplex et rectus ’ bishop of Worcester, is said to 
have availed himself of the worldly wisdom of Aithelwig and to 
have received financial assistance from him in his contest with 


' D.B. i, fo. 161. ? See infra, II. 

* In the list of benefactors given in the Evesham Chronicle (ed. Macray, pp. 71-5) it 
is said (p. 75) that ‘Suella Minor’ and ‘ Graftone Major’ were given to the monastery 
in 1055. If this is true, the two villages must have been recovered by AXthelwig before he 
became abbot. MS. Harl. 3763 (fos. 59, 59 b, and 60) also contains a list of benefactions, 
and here, too, Swell (but not Grafton) is said to have been granted by the king in 1055. 
This latter list also contains the following passage : ‘ Anno ab incarnatione domini 
MLXIIII. rex Adwardus reddidit Ailwino abbati. Hacton’. Branesford’. Lench. Benig- 
wrth’. Eunelade. Daillesford’. Weston’. Hudicoth’. Stoke. Rageleiam. Grefton’ Maiorem. 
Hildeburewrtham.’ The source of these statements, particularly of the dates, has not 
been ascertained. They have not, therefore, been cited in support of the narrative dis- 
cussed above. 

* Macray, p. 90. Serlo was appointed in 1072 (or perhaps a little earlier, Davis, 
Regesta, no. 36). There is no evidence to confirm the above statement, but the Glou- 
cester history bears out what the Evesham writer says of the poverty of that monas- 
tery at this time (Hist. et Cart. Mon. 8. Pet., Glouc. (ed. Hart), i. 10). 
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Thomas, archbishop of York.? There is little doubt that Athelwig 
had the custody of Godric, abbot of Winchcombe, after he had 
been deposed for political reasons.? Most significant of all, 
Aithelwig, though but an English abbot, was so highly esteemed by 
the Conqueror that the care of the region comprising Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Herefordshire, 
Staffordshire, and Shropshire, was committed to him, ‘ita ut 
omnium hujus patriae consilia atque judicia fere in eo penderent.”® 
Hemming, expressing the view of the monks of Worcester, states 
that Aithelwig wielded secular power over a vast territory: ‘ illis 
temporibus pro nimia seculari prudentia judex fere totius Anglie 
erat, et a rege plurimum honorabatur. It was the disappearance 
of men who had been outstanding in this region in pre-Conquest 
times which prepared the way for the abbot’s rise to eminence: 
‘Deuicta nanque patria hec a Normannis, perditisque cunctis 
melioribus baronibus istius prouincie, cepit ipse abbas multum 
crescere seculari potentia, eo quod, ingenio et calliditate et scientia 
secularium legum, qua sola studebat, cunctos precelleret.’> Such 
was his power, Hemming relates, such his eloquence, that he could 
silence any local criticism of his actions and even intimidate the 
new French aristocracy. But above all it was English landowners, 
and in particular the tenants of the bishop of Worcester, who, 


finding their position precarious, sought his protection : 


Hine factum est, ut ipse jamdictus abbas, cum quasi sub obtentu sue pro- 
tectionis plurimos hujus provincie divites homines sibi attraheret et paula- 
tim subderet, tum etiam quosdam milites et homines episcopi cum terris 


+ Macray, p. 89. No reference is made to Athelwig’s assistance in Malmesbury’s 
Latin rendering of Coleman’s life of Wulfstan, but the Evesham story seems to be the 
natural complement of the narrative in the Vita Wulfstani (p. 25), in which the bishop 
relies solely upon the aid of God and two departed saints. 

? Macray, p. 90: ‘Rex etiam Willelmus tollens abbatem Wincelcumbensem, 
Godricum nomine, fecit constitui in captiuitate apud Gloecestre, moxque huic abbati 
Ageluuio suam abbatiam commisit, quam fere per tres annos quasi propriam in cunctis 
gubernando seruauit. Deinde rex donauit illam cuidam abbati Galando nomine, et eo 
post modicum tempus ex quo eam accepit defuncto, iterum isti abbati Ageluuio com- 
mittitur, qua longo tempore postea uti propria dominabatur.’ The exact dates to which 
these events belong cannot be determined, for, apart from this passage, there is scarcely 
any reliable information relating to Winchcombe in this period. Bishop Wulfstan’s 
well-known confraternity (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 615-17) provides evidence 
which to some extent corroborates the above account of Aithelwig’s relations with 
Godric. At the close of the document is a list of the inmates of Evesham, thirty-two 
in all, and next after Abbot Aithelwig comes ‘Abbot Godric’. We may conclude with 
Freeman (Norman Conquest, iv. 177, 388) that Godric, after imprisonment at Gloucester, 
was ‘entrusted to the milder keeping of Aithelwig’. 

* Macray, p. 89. * Ed. Hearne, p. 269. 

5 Ibid. p. 271. 

® Ibid. p. 270: ‘Circumventus siquidem dolis et ingeniis ipsius abbatis, post 
parvum tempus de terra, scilicet Beningwurthe (Airngrim) expellitur, omnibus tamen 
vicinis injuste hoc fieri acclamantibus, quamvis nihil proficerent, quia potentia et ejus 
affluenti eloquentia, qua plurimum vigebat, (unde etiam et ab ipsis Francigenis time- 
batur) mox pressi tacuerunt.’ 
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suis hoc modo sibi conjungeret, nunc consanguinitatis occasione, nunc 
Vicinitatis affinitate, suam eis protectionem contra Normannos spondens.! 

There can be no doubt that in the opinion of contemporaries 
the abbot’s power was great, and his influence wide. Nor could 
it be argued that these writers exaggerate, the monk of Evesham 
to glorify his hero, and the sub-prior of Worcester to execrate the 
despoiler of his house, for their testimony is corroborated by docu- 
mentary evidence. The late Dr. Round discovered and made 
famous the writ whereby the Conqueror ordered Aithelwig to sum- 
mon all those who were under his ‘ ballia et iusticia’ to have 
ready before the king at Clarendon on a given day all the knights 
which they owed him.? The abbot was also ordered to attend in 
person with the five knights who were due from his own abbey. 
The dual position of Authelwig as abbot of Evesham and ‘governor’ 
of a wide area is well illustrated by this writ. That he enjoyed an 
official position in Staffordshire is proved by the Old English writ 
whereby King William notified Leofwine, bishop of Lichfield, 
and Earl Eadwine that Abbot Atthelwig and Thurkil the sheriff 
were to protect the estate of the monks of Westminster at Perton 
in that county.* These writs do not indicate precisely the extent 
of Aithelwig’s jurisdiction, but they compel us to attach great 
weight to the Evesham writer’s statement. The limits of the 
region as given by him are indeed highly significant. ‘ Legis etiam 
Anglice trina est particio,’ writes the author of the Leges Henrici, 
‘alia enim Westsexia, alia Mircena, alia Denelaga est,’4 and it is 
well known that this division of the country into three ‘laws’ 
prevailed in the latter part of the Old English period. Almost cer- 
tainly the Danelage comprised fifteen counties, the Wessexenelage 
nine counties, and the Mirchenelage the eight counties of Hereford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, and Cheshire.5 It cannot be through 
chance that the region which King William committed to Athelwig 
corresponds so closely to one of the great regional divisions of Old 
English law ; the abbot had jurisdiction over almost the entire 
Mercian Law, Cheshire alone being excluded. Atthelwig was very 
learned in the secular law—Hemming with characteristic malice 
observes that he studied no other—and, if we may believe his 
biographer, his opinion was valued all over England by Normans 
and Englishmen alike. The pre-Conquest legal system, modified 

1 Ed. Hearne, p. 271. 

? MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xxiv, fo. 18; Feudal England, p. 304; Stubbs’s Select Charters 


(ed. Davis), p. 97. Calendared in Regesta (no. 63), where the octave of Easter is an 
error for the octave of Pentecost). 

3 Davis, Regesta, no. 25. * Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 552. 

® Ibid. ii. 582 ; Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, p. 198. 

® Macray, p. 89; ‘ Et non solum in istis partibus, sed etiam per totam Angliam 
ubicumque veniebat, tam Franci quam Angli pro justissima lege tenebant quicquid 
ipse legibus saecularibus dicebat.’ 
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gradually by the introduction of new conceptions from Normandy 
and the few pieces of legislation for which the king himself was 
responsible, was still of binding force. Some time must have 
elapsed before the alien settlers familiarized themselves with the 
legal usages, which varied from region to region and even from 
shire to shire, yet questions relating to the ownership of land and 
like causes, whether between Frenchmen or Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, must have necessitated constant appeal to that law. 
Lanfranc is known to have sought the opinion of Ethelric, the 
deposed bishop of Selsey, on certain legal matters at Penenden 
Heath,! and Anselm at a later date consulted Bishop Wulfstan, 
then the last survivor of the Old English episcopate, on a point con- 
cerning episcopal rights.2 It can hardly be denied that a very real 
advantage would be secured by giving a man well versed in the 
native law wide judicial powers within one of the major legal 
divisions. Aithelwig’s work probably involved sitting at various 
times beside the local sheriffs in the shire courts and supplement- 
ing the Norman magnates’ necessarily limited knowledge of pre- 
Conquest law ;* he mayalso have presided over joint meetings of the 
courts of contiguous shires. Probably he travelled from shire to 
shire within the Mercian Law, assisting in the making of judge- 
ments, and bringing to bear on the matters before the court his 


knowledge of fact as well as of law.5 Such seems to be the explana- 
tion of the statement that ‘ipse iudex et testis’ he recovered 
certain lands for Christ Church, Canterbury, when his assistance 
was invoked by Lanfranc.® 


1 Anglia Sacra, i. 334. 2 Vita Wulfstani, p. xliv. 

5 This view is not affected by the nationality of the sheriffs in office prior to 1077. 
It is impossible to determine when English sheriffs in the seven counties concerned were 
replaced. The language of William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. p. 253) strongly suggests 
that Urse was sheriff of Worcestershire in or before 1069 ; Ralf de Bernai possibly be- 
came sheriff of Herefordshire at as early a date (on the sheriffs of this county see Round, 
Vict. Co. Hist., Heref.i. 301). Roger of Pistres seems to have been sheriff of Gloucester 
about 1071 (Davis, Regesta, no. 49). It is impossible to say when Warin, the husband of 
Earl Roger’s niece, became sheriff of Shropshire, nor is it possible to determine the date 
when Swawold, sheriff of Oxfordshire (mentioned in a writ calendared, Regesta, no. 18), 
lost office. Ethelwine, sheriff of Warwickshire, appears to have been retained by William 
until as late as 1072, and was possibly succeeded by his son, Thurkil, who was 
sheriff of Staffordshire when A'thelwig had authority in that county (Regesta, no. 25, 
to which reference has been made supra). 

* Reference is made to a court of four shires at which Queen Matilda was present in 
D.B. (Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., i. 303 a), and a court of four (or five) shires presided over 
by Odo of Bayeux (see infra). Similar assemblies may have met in this region under 
Athelwig’s presidency. 

5 The Evesham monk writes ‘ Quotienscunque ad placita vel ad sciras pergebat 
undique concursus populorum eum frequentabat, quisquis pro sua necessitate consilia 
atque auxilia contra adversarios humiliter postulabat ; unde comites et vicecomites 
cunctique regis barones . . . quasi dominum illum venerabantur ’ (ed. Macray, p. 89). 

® Macray, p. 90. ‘Nam quadam vice vocatus ab archiepiscopo Lanfranco quasdam 
terras diu ablatas Cantuariensi ecclesiae Christi ipse judex et testis acquisivit. Pro qua 
re usque in hodiernum diem anniversarius depositionis ejus dies ibi in ecclesia illa 
observatur.’ His obit occurs in a Canterbury calendar (13th century) in MS. Cott. 
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The abbot appears to have been in fact if not in name the 
king’s justiciar within the Mercian Law. He is not addressed as 
justicia or justiciarius in the writ summoning the feudal army, 
but the king therein speaks of his ballia et justicia, while the 
Evesham writer and Hemming repeatedly refer to him as ‘ judex ’, 
the latter indeed stating explicitly, ‘abbas Eoueshamii, prosperis 
successibus in tantum accrescens in seculo, ut sub rege Willelmo 
seniore iudex factus esset provincie’.1 Apparently Aithelwig occu- 
pied a unique place in the Conqueror’s system of local government, 
and it is possible that the office which he held was created to meet 
the needs of a transitional period. His position differed from that 
of such men as Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, who were sent to 
particular places to hear special pleas, for his office, it may be 
assumed, was continuous and permanent. In some respects his 
functions must have been identical with those of the local justi- 
ciars who are known to have existed in the reign of Henry I, during 
the Anarchy, and in the early years of Henry II, but his jurisdiction 
was clearly much wider than theirs. Though he may be regarded 
as the first local justiciar of whom we have any knowledge, there is 
a wide gulf between him and the later justiciar of a single county.” 


Nero C. ix (fo. 5b). Lanfranc’s only possession in the counties under Aithelwig’s 
jurisdiction was Newington near Berwick (Nevtone) in Oxfordshire (D.B. i, fo. 155), 
which Domesday represents as having been held continuously by the church of Can- 
terbury. The lands in question may, however, have lain outside these counties. 

' Hemming, ed. Hearne, p. 279. 

* Professor H. W. C. Davis (Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, p. xxx), speaking 
of the Perton (Staffs.) writ quoted supra (p. 12), observes that Aithelwig ‘seems to have 
been acting as a local justiciar’. He also regards William fitz Osbern as justiciar in 
Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, but it is more probable that these two counties 
formed part of his earldom of Hereford, and the writs from which it might be argued that 
he was local justiciar in Oxfordshire (Regesta, no. 32 and no. 52) and Herts. (ibid., no. 53) 
appear to be spurious. Writs relating to Oxfordshire and Somerset were directed by the 
Conqueror to Bundi the Staller and Eadnoth the Staller respectively, and these men are 
described as local justiciars by Davis (Regesta, p. xxii). The description may be correct, 
but it is not unlikely that they are addressed because they held office in the king’s house- 
hold. It is not possible to determine the reasons for which certain individuals (other 
than the bishop of the diocese, the earl, and the sheriff) are addressed by name in writs 
of the Conqueror and his successors. Some may be sheriffs otherwise unrecorded, others 
reeves of royal manors or humble royal officials connected with the king’s sport. Men 
personally concerned with the subject-matter of the writ were sometimes addressed by 
name. Perhaps, as is commonly assumed, writs were directed to magnates because they 
were local landowners. In some instances magnates addressed by name are not known 
to have held land in the region concerned, and it is reasonable to regard them as royal 
officials. Though Eustace, count of Boulogne, did not, so far as we know, possess land 
in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, he is addressed in a writ concerning these two counties 
(Regesta, no. 9). It would be unwise to regard him as a local justiciar, for so great 
a magnate can hardly have resided continuously in these parts; probably he was 
hearing pleas of the Crown here. The possibility that some of the persons whom the 
Conqueror addressed in his writs were local justiciars cannot be ignored, but in the 
absence of definite evidence to the contrary, we may conclude that Aithelwig stood 
alone. A writ of William I concerning the church of St. Olave in Exeter suggests that 
there were in Devonshire several justiciars or justices (of whom the sheriff is regarded as 
one), but the source is an inspeximus of the early sixteenth century and but little im- 
portance can be attached to it. Concerning local justiciars of later times see Davis, 
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It will be observed that Aithelwig’s jurisdiction included two 
of the three ‘palatine’ earldoms created by the Conqueror on the 
Welsh border. The precise dates at which the earldoms of Here- 
ford and Shrewsbury were given to William fitz Osbern and Roger 
de Montgomery respectively cannot be determined. Orderic 
places the grant of the earldom of Hereford to William fitz Osbern 
after the death of Earl Eadwine in 1071,! a date which would make 
William’s tenure of the earldom very short, since he was killed in 
February of this year. The earl’s activities in Hereford and the 
neighbouring counties,” the effects of which were still visible in 
1086, and the existence (in transcript only) of a writ? which shows 
that he occupied an official position in Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire before Archbishop Ealdred’s death in September 
1069, lend support to the statement, found only in the chronicle 
attributed to Florence of Worcester,‘ that William had been made 
earl before the king’s return to Normandy in February 1067. Roger 
de Montgomery probably received the earldom of Shrewsbury in 
1071, after the fall of Eadwine,® and the earldom of Chester was 
created either in this same year or late in 1070.8 The powers 
which William fitz Osbern and Roger de Montgomery enjoyed 
within their respective earldoms were undoubtedly very wide and 
differed little from those of Hugh d’Avranches in the earldom of 


Chester. In each shire the greater part of the territory was in 
the hands of the earl and his dependants, and the earl had the 
lands which had constituted the royal demesne in King Edward’s 
day, while the revenues of the county town, normally rendered to 
the king, were here paid to the earl.’ We need not, however, 


Normans and Angevins, p. 523; Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 105, 373; Mrs. D. M. 
Stenton, Cambridge Medieval History, v. 584. 1 Ed. Le Prevost, ii. 218. 

? Vict. Co. Hist., Heref., i. 270 seg.; Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 240. See also Taylor, 
Analysis of the Domesday Survey of Gloucestershire, p. 218. 

3 Calendared in Davis’s Regesta, no. 32 (cf. no. 36). * Ed. Thorpe, ii. 1. 

> Orderic, ed. Le Prevost, ii. 220. Vict. Co. Hist., Shropshire, i. 288. 

® Orderic, ed. Le Prevost, ii. 219. 

7 Tait, Vict. Co. Hist., Shropshire, i. 288, 292; Round, Vict. Co. Hist., Heref., i. 270 
seq. Professor Davis maintained that Roger de Montgomery appointed the sheriff of 
Shropshire (Normans and Angevins, pp. 517, 518), but Roger’s charter which he cited 
does not prove this; the words, ‘Annuo praeterea quaeque Guarinus vicecomes atque 
Guillelmus Pantulfus et Hugo de Mesdavid, aliique homines mei hactenus sancto 
Ebrulfo in Anglia seu Normannia dederunt’ (Orderic, ii. 414, 415), merely state that 
Warin was Earl Roger’s man; he was one of his wealthiest tenants, and husband of 
his niece (concerning Warin’s successor Renaud see Vict. Co. Hist., Shropshire, i, p. 296). 
It may be doubted whether it would be impossible for the king to appoint as his sheriff 
one of the earl’s dependants, and the evidence is not sufficient to justify the inference 
that ‘ the shirecourt was therefore his (Earl Roger’s) court’. The same writer (Regesta, 
p. xxxi) states that ‘in writs addressed to William fitz Osbern, Hugh of Chester, and 
Roger of Shrewsbury in their capacity as earls there is no mention of the sheriffs of 
their earldoms ; which may be taken as an additional proof of the palatine character 
of their dignity’. One of the two writs cited to support this view (no. 57) is addressed to 
sheriffs in general among whom may be included those of the two counties in question: 
tne writ is, however, in all probability, a forgery. 
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assume that the powers of these two earls left no scope for the 
activities of ASthelwig in the counties of Hereford and Shropshire. 
Probably they, no less than other aliens, needed the assistance 
of some one with a good knowledge of Old English law, and apart 
from the fact that he was a royal representative, Aithelwig, in the 
exercise of his functions, could hardly give cause for complaint to 
the Conqueror’s loyal vassals. It would not be contrary to the 
king’s practice to give to an official of his own powers encroach- 
ing even upon those of an earl. The fall of Earl Roger, son of 
William fitz Osbern, as a result of the unsuccessful rising of 1074 
or 1075, may have given Aithelwig increased authority in Here- 
fordshire. There is no evidence of the appointment here of a cus- 
todian occupying a position similar to that secured by Richard 
de Belmeis when the earldom of Shrewsbury was forfeited in the 
early years of the twelfth century.” 


Since the powers of the earls of Hereford and Shrewsbury 
differed little from those of the earl of Chester, the exclusion of 
Cheshire alone from Atthelwig’s jurisdiction is curious. An ex- 
planation may be suggested. It is a well-known legal principle of 
the time that the court of a feudal lord was competent to hear dis- 
putes relating to land between his own vassals, while disputes 
between the men of different lords were heard in the shire court.’ 
The most obvious difference between the earldom of Chester and 
the two earldoms lying to the south of it was that, whereas in 
Cheshire the earl and his dependants held the entire county except- 


1 The well-known passage in one of Lanfranc’s three letters to Earl Roger, son of 
William fitz Osbern, ‘Item mandavit rex ne sui vicecomites aliqua placita in vestris 
terris teneant, quoadusque ipse mare transeat, et inter vos et ipsos vicecomites per 
semetipsum causas vestras audiat’ (Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. cl, col. 537, no. xxxix), reveals 
one of Roger’s grievances, but since it relates to sheriffs alone it does not throw any light 
on Atthelwig’s position: there seems to be no complaint that such a royal official is 
exercising authority within the earldom. 

? Ashort time after the fall of Robert de Belléme, third earl of Shrewsbury, 
Richard de Belmeis was entrusted with the administration of the escheated earl- 
dom by Henry I. He continued to occupy that position after his promotion to the 
bishopric of London and did not surrender it until shortly before his death in 1127. 
Eyton calls him ‘Viceroy’ and says that he is styled in contemporary writings 
Dapifer, Seneschal, and sometimes Sheriff (distinct from and superior to the ordinary 
sheriff). ‘ His jurisdiction was not confined to Shropshire or even to the Marches of 
Wales. It extended at least into Staffordshire and possibly into Herefordshire. He 
presided over all causes ecclesiastical and temporal and his decisions were after- 
wards recognized by the Crown as quasi-royal and irreversible.’ The office which 
the bishop held resembles in some respects that of Aithelwig. Their functions were 
not, however, quite identical, and the office which de Belmeis held did not termi- 
nate when he surrendered it. (See Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, i. 245 seq.; ii. 
193-200.) 

’ Henry I’s writ concerning the courts of shires and hundreds, par. 3. ‘ Et si 
amodo exurgat placitum de diuisione terrarum uel de preocupatione, si est inter 
dominicos barones meos, tractetur placitum in curia mea. Et si est inter uauasores 
alicuius baronis mei honoris, tractetur placitum in curia dominieorum. Et si est, inter 
uauasores duorum dominorum, tractetur in comitatu.’ Liebermann, Geseize, i. 524. 
Robertson, Laws of the Kings of England, p. 286. 
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ing only the lands of the bishop of Chester, there were in Shrop- 
shire, besides the bishops of Chester and Hereford and the church 
of St. Remy, six lay tenants-in-chief apart from the earl, while 
in Hereford there were thirty lay tenants-in-chief in 1086, only 
a few of whom, it seems, might have been entered ‘as the earl’s 
tenants had the earldom of Hereford survived until the date of the 
Survey.” It may well have been felt that an earl’s court covering 
every lay fee in the shire left no room in Cheshire for a royal 
representative like Atthelwig. Moreover, a further reason for a 
distinction between Chester and the two other earldoms lies in 
the difference between Hugh of Avranches and the first two 
holders of the southern earldoms. Hugh was earl of Cheshire 
alone, and the situation in that quarter must have compelled him 
to exercise a constant supervision over local affairs. William fitz 
Osbern not only held the Isle of Wight, but also was one of the 
king’s chief ministers, and can have been in Herefordshire only at 
rare intervals. Roger de Montgomery seems to have been earl of 
Arundel or Chichester (or Sussex) as well as Shropshire, and was 
certainly not in constant residence at Shrewsbury.’ 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine exactly between 
what dates Abbot Aithelwig enjoyed authority in the Mercian Law. 
The writ summoning the feudal army, by Round dated 1072 (it 
seems more likely that it was issued in the following year‘), is suffi- 
ciently early to suggest that the abbot’s jurisdiction extended 
beyond Staffordshire before the revolt of Earl Eadwine.6 His 
appointment probably belongs to the early part of 1068, after the 
king’s return from Normandy in December 1067.6 Though the 

1 D.B., fo. 262 b, col. 2: ‘in Cestre Scire tenet episcopus ejusdem ciuitatis de rege 
quod ad suum pertinet episcopatum. Totam reliquam terram comitatus : tenet Hugo 
comes de rege cum hominibus suis.’ 

? There is evidence in Domesday that certain tenants-in-chief of this county or their 
ancestors. had received some of their lands from Earl William (the references are 
brought together by Round, Vict. Co. Hist., Heref., i. 272). 

5 This view is supported by the language of Orderic (ii. 218 seq.) and the infrequent 
appearance of the name of Hugh of Avranches among the witnesses to the charters of 
William I. 

* Feudal England, p. 304. The date is not certain. Though there is some degree of 
correspondence between the passage relating to the Scottish expedition of 1072 in the 
Liber Eliensis (ed. Stewart, p. 274) and the language of the writ, it seems curious that 
knights from Staffordshire or even from Worcestershire should have been ordered to 
assemble at Clarendon if they were to set out on an expedition to Scotland, unless, and 
this is hardly likely, they were those who went by sea. It is much more probable that 
the army was required for service across the Channel, and it is known that in 1073 
William ‘led the English fyrd and the French over the sea and won the land of Maine’ 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, D., and E. sub anno), which had revolted against him. 

5 The Perton writ (see supra, p. 12) was almost certainly issued before Eadwine’s 
first revolt in 1068. 

® The well-known writ (in Anglo-Saxon) of the Conqueror (Feudal England, p. 422) 
addressed to Herman, bishop of Sherborne, Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, Eustace, 
count of Boulogne, Eadric (probably not Eadric the Wild as Round supposed but Eadric, 
sheriff of Wiltshire, concerning whom see Taylor’s Analysis of Glouc. D.B., pp. 26, 27, 
and Freeman’s Norman Conquest, v. 812), Bristrich, and all the thegns of Wiltshire and 
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writ whereby the Conqueror directs that Vitalis, abbot of West- 
minster, appointed in 1076, shall enjoy all the lands adjudged to 
the use of St. Peter of Westminster by the abbot of Evesham and 
Regenbald! does not entitle us to regard it as certain that A®thel- 
wig enjoyed authority until his death, the king’s dealings with his 
estates early in the abbacy of his successor, Walter, renders this 
very probable. 

The account of Abbot Aithelwig is followed in the Chronicon 
Abbatiae de Evesham by a brief record of the abbacy of Walter, the 
first Norman abbot of Evesham. It is concerned mainly with the 
losses which the monastery sustained at this time. There is no 
evidence to indicate whether it belongs to an early date; possibly 
it was written by Thomas of Merleberge and based upon an older 
record of the abbey’s losses of which we have a truncated and 
interpolated copy in one of the two twelfth-century chartularies 
of this house in the British Museum. In the Chronicle it is recorded 
that Walter when appointed abbot 


omnem abbatiam hance sicuti antecessor suus habebat suscepit. Sed quia 
tunc temporis juvenis erat aetate, minus saeculari prudentia praeditus quam 
oporteret, sequens consilia quorundam juvenum parentum suorum ad 
maximum damnum ecclesiae, noluit homagium a pluribus bonis hominibus 


quos praedecessor suus habuerat suscipere, eo quod terras omnium si posset 
decrevit auferre.” 


The meaning of this passage would appear to be that Walter 
regarded the estates of those men who had commended themselves 
to Aithelwig for protection as the demesne of the abbey which 
might be resumed at the abbot’s pleasure and granted to others, 
preferably to his own Norman kinsmen;® If such was his view, the 
complaints which followed are easily understood : 


Qua de re in iram et odium contra eum conversi, ad Odonem fratrem regis, 
Baiocensis ecclesiae episcopum, qui tunc temporis sub rege quasi quidam 


Gloucestershire, was issued before the king’s return to Normandy in February 1067. 
A®thelwig is not mentioned in the document, though Gloucestershire was one of the 
counties over which he had authority later in the reign. It may be assumed that he was 
not entrusted with his peculiar powers at so early a date, but it is possible that his 
appointment was in part the outcome of the political influence of Archbishop Ealdred, 
who, we know, had a high opinion of him. William’s writ (Regesta, no. 32), also in Old 
English, which is addressed to Archbishop Ealdred (probably because his ‘ protector- 
ship ’ of the see of Worcester gave him an official standing in these parts), Bishop 
Wulfstan, Earl William fitz Osbern, and the thegns of Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire (no reference being made to Aithelwig), may have been issued in 1067 or at the 
beginning of 1068, before the appointment of the abbot as ‘ governor ’ of these counties. 

? Davis, Regesta, no. 213, printed in full on p. 126. It is not certain but highly prob- 
able that the abbot of Evesham who gave judgement was Aithelwig, nor was that 
judgement necessarily given after the appointment of Vitalis in 1076. The reference to 
Regenbald indicates that it was given either before 1066 or soon after. 

? Macray, pp. 96, 97. 

’ Abbot Walter is known to have granted lands belonging to the abbey to his kins- 
men and others in the face of opposition from the monastic chapter. Rannulf his brother 
was in 1086 already in possession of 5 hides at Morton and 3 hides at Kinwarton. 
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tyrannus praefuit huic patriae, miserunt, falsa accusatione dicentes abbatem 
Ageluuium per fortitudinem, non recto jure, tantas terras acquisivisse. Qua- 
propter praesul praefatus nefandorum hominum consilio depravatus, cupi- 
ditate etiam iniquissima res ecclesiae habendi nimium illectus, regem fratrem 
suum adiit, et tam pecunia quam iniquis suis accusationibus terras sancti 
monasterii hujus sibi dari obtinuit. Protinus ergo quasi lupus rapax con- 
cilia malignantium in loco qui dicitur Gildenebeorge jubet congregari, quin- 
que videlicet sciras, ibique plus per suam iniquam potentiam quam recto 
jure ex triginta sex terris quas abbas Ageluuius per dignam pecuniam 


ecclesiae acquisivit, viginti octo villas fecit eidem abjurari et suo iniquo 
dominio usurpari.* 


The inquest at ‘ Gildenebeorge ’, which must belong to the years 
1077 to 1082,? is not mentioned in the record headed ‘Odo Epi- 
scopus’ in the Evesham chartulary* which opens with the words, 
‘Hic prenotantur terre quas Odo Baiocensis episcopus per uiolen- 
tiam abstulit de ecclesia sancte dei genitricis Marie Eueshamii 
tempore Walteri abbatis,’ and contains the passage : 


Has omnes terras prenotatas Eilwius abbas tempore Edwardi regis, et 
postea, regnante Willelmo rege seniore, magna libertate tenuit multis annis. 
Et post mortem predicti abbatis, quamdiu ecclesia de Euesham sub manu 
regis fuit, sine calumpnia eas habuit diebus multis. Postea uero, succedente 
abbate Waltero, eodem anno quo abbatiam suscepit, eo quod minus erat 
seculari prouidentia imbutus quam oportuit, episcopus Odo uiolenter per 


magnum ingenium eas abstulit, et quibus uoluit militibus contradidit, et 
hactenus hec sancta ecclesia hiis terris spoliata remansit. 


The two accounts are not unconnected, but neither of them is a 
copy of the other. Though the estates which occur among the losses 
in the two lists are for the most part identical,* seven villages are 
mentioned only in the Chronicle, while three are peculiar to the 
chartulary. Moreover, the arrangement is wholly different ; the 
list in the Chronicle is disorderly, while that in the chartulary 
(which alone gives the hidages) is systematic and the estates are 
grouped according to the counties in which they lay. Possibly the 
original account from which the copy in the chartulary was tran- 
scribed in the late twelfth century contained fuller information. In 
its present form this list must belong to a date subsequent to the 
foundation of Kenilworth priory in 1122, but there is reason to 


Information concerning grants made by Walter and his two immediate successors is 
supplied by two documents in the Evesham chartularies which are printed in the 
Appendix to this paper. One is a list of holders of monastic property drawn up c. 1130, 
and the other a survey which may belong to the opening years of the twelfth cen- 
tury. From these it is clear that Abbot Walter’s kinsmen profited by his advancement. 
Rannulf, his brother, had no less than 14} hides, Geoffrey, another brother, 2} hides, 
and Geoffrey’s son William 1 hide. Hugh, nepos of the abbot, held 3$ hides, and the 
abbot’s sister, Albretha, 3} hides. 

1 Macray, p. 96. ? On the fall of Odo see Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 681 seq. 

3 MS. Harl. 3763. Printed in fuilin the Appendix. 

* Twenty-six villages occur in both lists. 


C2 
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believe that it represents an incompletely revised—and probably 
interpolated—copy of a document going back to c. 1100.1 

The Evesham account of Odo’s dealings with the property of 
/&thelwig is confirmed at many points by the evidence of Domes- 
day Book. The plea at Gildenebeorge is mentioned in the entry 
relating to Bengeworth: Abbot Walter is said to have proved his 
right to five hides in this village, ‘at Ildeberga in (a court of) four 
shires before the bishop of Bayeux and other barons of the king.” 
Daylesford and Evenlode are definitely stated to have been taken 
from Evesham abbey by Odo.’ Sheriff’s Lench, entered as part of 
the fee of the bishop of Bayeux, had been held by the abbot of 
Evesham until the bishop took it away and gave it to Urse (who 
was sub-tenant in 1086).4 Similarly, Urse was the bishop of 
Bayeux’s tenant at Acton, which he had acquired from the church 
of Evesham.5 Of the Warwickshire estates mentioned in the 
accounts of the abbey’s losses Broom, Arrow (no doubt including 
Ragley), Atherstone on Stour, and Bidford are entered in Domes- 
day as parts of the fee of the bishop of Bayeux, but it is not stated 
that any of them were taken from Evesham.® The silence of 
Domesday does not, however, prove that Odo did not acquire them 
in this way, for Milcote was held in 1086 by Stephen the steersman 
as a tenant-in-chief and Domesday makes no reference to any con- 
nexion with Abbot Aithelwig or Odo, yet Hemming states that 
Odo took it from the monastery of Evesham.’ Stephen also held 
of the king Dorsington, another of the estates which the monks of 
Evesham claimed had been taken from them. Dr. Round identi- 
fied Stephen the steersman with the Stephen who was Odo’s tenant 
at Arrow and Broom, ? and if this identification is correct Domesday 
itself supplies a link between Bishop Odo and these two villages. 
On turning to the survey of Oxfordshire we find Shipton, the 
Chastletons, and possibly also Salford, among the lands formerly 
held by the bishop of Bayeux.’ It is highly significant that no less 
than nine of Evesham’s lost estates are proved by Domesday to 
have been in the possession of Odo, while two others were held by a 
man who almost certainly received them from him. Upton Warren, 
Witton, and Hampton (three Worcestershire villages) were held in 
1086 by Urse as a tenant-in-chief.” Domesday Book records that 
they had been held by Aithelwig, but no reference is made to Odo ; 
however, since three of the nine estates mentioned above were held 
of the bishop by Urse, it is likely that he acquired Upton and 


1 The date is discussed in the Appendix. ? Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 307 a. 
3 Ibid. p. 293 b. * Ibid. p. 308 a. 5 Ibid. p. 308 a. 
® Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., i. 304 a, 303 b, 304 a. 
7 Hemming, ed. Hearne, pp. 279, 280. 
8 Vict. Co. Hist., Warw., i. 274. 
® D.B., fo. 156 (Sciptone), fo. 156 b (Cestitone and Salword). 

1° Vict. Co. Hist., Worc., i. 319 a, 319 b. 
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Hampton as a result of the inquest held under Odo’s presidency. 
Witton, however, cannot have been acquired in this way, for 
Abbot Walter had held it as late as 1084-5! As the tenant of the 
abbey of Pershore, Urse held Bransford in 1086. Since Domesday 
records that it had belonged to Pershore in the time of King 
Edward, but for some unknown reason was held by Aithelwig on 
5th January, 1066, it seems that the title to the estate was dis- 
puted, that the monks of Pershore recovered it at Gildenebeorge, 
and that Urse became their tenant through the good offices of Odo. 
The loss of Temple Grafton? is associated with Odo by the Evesham 
writers, and it may be that Osbern fitz Richard recovered pos- 
session of this village (without, however, refunding to the abbey 
the ‘loan’ which Aithelwig had made to him) at the time of the 
inquest presided over by Odo. Any one who thought he had any 
claim on the estate of the deceased abbot would, no doubt, urge 
his title when such an inquiry was on foot. It is impossible to 
prove or disprove the statement that Odo deprived the monks of 
Weston, which Walter was able to recover; in 1086 the abbey held 
this village. The abbot also held in that year Hidcote Boyce, 
Upper Swell, and Salford,’ and it is probable that their inclusion 
among the losses of the house is due to the corruption of the texts. 
The rest of the ‘lost’ villages, six in number,‘ are not connected 
by Domesday with either Evesham or the bishop of Bayeux. 

In view of the confirmatory evidence found in Domesday Book 
and Hemming’s chartulary, the Evesham story of Odo’s dealings 
with Aithelwig’s property may be accepted as substantially 
correct. It was, however, no part of the Conqueror’s policy to 
despoil religious houses of lands which were rightly theirs, least of 
all a house whose abbot had secured his favour. The inquest con- 
ducted by Odo falls into its proper place among the judicial 
inquiries of the Conqueror’s day, if it is regarded as the sequel to 
AXthelwig’s tenure of an important official position. His duties as 
the king’s representative in the western midlands may have 
attracted many individuals into commendation to him, but they 
must have caused him to incur considerable expense, and it is 
probable that many of the estates which he ‘recovered’ after the 
Conquest constituted a personal or official endowment.5 Though 


1 Walter had held it ‘ for more than 7 years ’ before Urse secured it. 

? See supra p. 9, note 2, and Appendix. 

3 D.B. i, fo. 166. Taylor, Analysis of the Glouc. Domes., p. 233. 

* Exhall (War.), Cornwell (Ox.), Quinton, Pebworth, Slaughter, and Childs Wick- 
ham (Glouc.). The last two (given only in the list in the Chartulary) are not reckoned 
among the acquisitions of Aithelwig by his biographer. Robert the Dispenser, the 
holder of Childs Wickham, is known to have been a despoiler of churches. ‘Stoke’, which 
occurs in the Chronicle only, I take to be Lark Stoke which the monks of Evesham held 
in 1086. Its inclusion would therefore be a mistake. Mr. Macray identifies it in his index 
as Stock or Stoke in Fladbury. 

5 It is interesting to observe that Richard de Belmeis, whose position has been 
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the monks of Evesham looked upon these lands as the property of 
their house, the king would regard them after the abbot’s death as 
escheats which might be given to whomsoever he pleased. It 
appears that during the short vacancy after the death of Aithelwig 
the monks enjoyed all these lands; then, early in the abbacy of 
Walter (and provoked by this abbot’s action), an inquiry was 
instituted to discover which lands undoubtedly belonged to the 
monastery and which formed the personal or ‘ official’ endowment 
of Athelwig. Lands of the latter class, or of free men who in the 
time of his influence had commended themselves to him, were taken 
from the monks, and, it may be added, some estates which they 
ought to have been allowed to keep. It was probably left to Odo 
to dispose of the estates of which Walter had been deprived ; some 
he retained in his own hands and others he granted or sold to men 
like Urse and Stephen the steersman to be held of the king. The 
following passage in Hemming’s chartulary supports this view : 


Successit igitur in abbatis regimine ipsi Egeluuio abbas Walterius, qui 
cum omnes terras, quas predecessor eius sic adquisitas possederat, et ipse 
possideret, Odo quidam episcopus Baiocensis et comes Cantuariensis, frater 
scilicet Willelmi regis, omnes terras, quas ipse abbas sepedictus Aigeluuius 
possidebat, absque terris que juste ad abbatiam pertinerent, a rege, fratre vide- 
licet suo, postulavit et accepit.* 


Such a division of the abbot’s estates suggests that he was still in 
office at the time of his death in 1077. Ifso, he must have enjoyed 
power for nearly ten years at a very critical time, and few men can 
have taken so important a part in the settlement of the difficult 
problems to which the Norman Conquest gave rise. There can be 
little doubt that the rapidity with which the mass of the English 
people were reconciled to Norman rule was in part the result of the 
favour shown to certain members of the Old English hierarchy: to 
Archbishop Ealdred, by far the most able ecclesiastic of the Con- 
fessor’s later years, to Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, and to Abbot 
‘Ethelwig. R. R. DaR.ineton. 


compared with that of Athelwig (supra, p. 16, n. 2), was by Henry I endowed with 
two valuable estates, Tong and Donington. They were not, however, resumed by the 


Crown at his death but remained in the hands of his kinsmen. Eyton, Antig. of Shrop. 
ii. 193 seq. 


' Hemming, ed. Hearne, i. 273. Cf. i. 280. 


(T'o be continued.) 





Pre-Hussite Heresy in Bohemia 


HE history of medieval sects is at many points a tangled skein. 

There has, however, come out of the last century of investigation 
some semblance of order in the case of a few of the many heretical 
groups. The infiltration of Manicheanism into western Europe 
through the Balkans in the east and northern Africa and Spain in 
the west was certainly aided by a sympathetic atmosphere. From 
the second half of the eleventh century we hear of numerous new 
heretical sects, which, suppressed for the moment, reappear in the 
next century over a wider area. Our information concerning these 
sects comes, for the most part, from their opponents, and must be 
considered in that light. Several things are, however, clear. The 
sectaries were largely from the common people; the heresies had 
a biblical cast ; the movement was strongly ethical and anti- 
clerical and seemed strongest in northern Italy, southern France, 
and northern Spain. 

Due either to incompleteness or to confusion in the sources, or 
to the prejudice lying behind their composition, it is virtually 
impossible to be sure where the exact boundary line, if any, lay 
between Cathari, Petrobusians, Leonistae, Arnoldistae, Henricians, 
Humiliati, Passagini, and the countless other names! that appear. 
We do not know their organization save in a vague way, their 
particular tenets, their locale, nor, indeed, what happened to 
them. Only the Waldensians have survived to the present day. 
In the later middle ages these seemed to have greater vitality 
and ability to spread than any other sect. It is with their 
spread and reception in Bohemia until about 1400 that we are 
concerned here. 

The Waldensian movement spread eastward from southern 
France by two routes: north of the Alps by way of Strasbourg, 
and south of the Alps through Lombardy. In 1192 the Walden- 
sians were already so numerous in Lorraine that Bishop Eudes of 
Toul ordered them to be captured and brought to him in chains.” 
Innocent III had several occasions to direct the disciplinary 


1 Cf. Huillard-Bréholles, Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi (Paris, 1852 ff.), v. 
280. The code of Frederick II names nineteen heresies, c. 1238. 

2 Lea, Hist. Ing. ii. 147. Lea refers to Marténe et Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, 
iv. 1180. 
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measures taken against the Waldensians in Metz in the years 1199! 
to 1212, when eighty heretics, probably all Waldenses, were burned 
outside the walls.2 In the fourth decade of the thirteenth century 
in the Rhine country there were numbers of Waldenses* and they 
may be traced as far to the east as Hallet For further details of 
northern German groups of Waldensians we are reduced to un- 
satisfactory conjectures, at least as far as our present sources 
take us. 

But the southern route toward central Europe is much better 
known. A partly heretical group, the Humiliati, already fairly well 
integrated and quite numerous, was spread throughout Lombardy 
early in the twelfth century. At an early date, certainly during 
the lifetime of Waldo, the wandering pauperes de Lugduno joined 
forces with some of the Humiliati of Lombardy.5 The resultant 
group® was not completely in harmony,’ and a division arose 
shortly after the death of Waldo on the important question as to 
whether they should form a separate sect outside the church. 
The French in general opposed, the Lombards favoured, this 
policy. The two parties met in conference at Bergamo, in 
1218.8 The results of their deliberations are left us in the 
so-called Rescriptum Heresiarcharum Lombardicorum ad fratres in 
Alemannia. 


This Rescriptum mentions only the brethren trans Alpes in 


1 Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, vol. 214, cols. 695-9, 793-5 ; cf. Chronica Albrici, 
Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. xxiii. 878, anno 1200, ‘ Item in urbe Metensi pullulante secta, que 
dicitur Valdensium, directi sunt ad predicandum quidam abbates, qui quosdam libros 
de Latino in Romanum versos combusserunt et predictam sectam extirpaverunt.’ 

2 Lea, op. cit. ii. 316 ff. Caesar of Heisterbach, Dist. iii, caps. 16, 17. For their 
300 enumerated errors cf. Kaltner, Konrad von Marburg (Prague, 1882), pp. 69-71. 

3 Lea, op. cit. ii. 346 f., quotes Kaltner, op. cit., pp. 171, 173, and Potthast, Regesta 
(Innocent IV’s efforts to establish the inquisition in Besangon), nos. 13000, 15995. 

* Albertus Stadensis, Annales Stadenses, Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. xvi. 371-2, anno 
1248. 

® W. Preger, ‘ Beitrige zur Geschichte der Waldesier’ (Abhdlgn. d. hist. Kl. d. 
kénig. bayr. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Bd. XIII, I Teil, Munich, 1875), pp. 193 ff., 
insists convincingly on the independence of the fratres italici on a basis of the Rescriptum 
Heresiarcharum, as against Herzog and Dieckhoff. Dieckhoff wrote (1851) before the 
discovery of the Rescriptum (c. 1870). The sharp differences between the two parties 
at the conference at Bergamo would appear to substantiate this independent origin. 

® Cf. the bull of Lucius III (Mansi, Sacr. Conc. nova et amplissima Collectio, vol. 
xxii, cols. 476-8, also in the Decretals of Gregory IX, lib. v, tit. vii, cap. ix, De 
hereticis), anno 1181: ‘ In primis ergo Catharos, et Patarinos, et eos qui se Humiliatos, 
vel pauperes de Lugduno, falso nomine mentiuntur.’ 

* Chronicon Laudunense Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. xxvi. 449-50. 

® R. Holinka, Sektafstvi v Cechach pied Revoluci husitskou (Bratislava, 1929), pp. 
12-19. Holinka discusses at length the other points of disagreement, beatification of 
Waldo, transubstantiation, &c. Cf. also W. Preger, Ueber das Verhdltnis d. Taboriten 
zu d. Waldesiern d. 14. Jhdts (Miinchener Abhdlgn. 1887), pp. 16-19, and ‘Beitrage’, 
p- 194, takes issue with Miiller on date of Rescriptum. Miiller in his Die Waldenser und 
thre einzelnen Gruppen bis zum Anfang d. 14. Jhdts (Gotha, 1886), pp. 26-7, dates it 
1218-20, with which E. Comba, The Waldenses of Italy (London, 1889), agrees. 
Preger would date the actual composition about 1230, admitting that the matter 
treated took place in 1218, 
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Alemannia. It would be difficult to localize the northern group 
from that description, but it does mean that beyond the Alps, 
in the Rhineland, Bavaria, Austria, or even Bohemia,! there 
were enough Waldensians to warrant an official record of the 
proceedings of the council being sent to them. The nature of the 
rescript is rather that of an apologia.2, The power of the northern 
brethren was sufficient to demand a full explanation of the con- 
clusions of the meeting south of the Alps. While there is no 
specific record of this group in Bohemia so early, several circum- 
stances will bear consideration. We know, fur example, that this 
sect, in accordance with Waldo’s express wishes, did not at first 
regard itself as without the church. Furthermore, there are on 
record cases where the Waldensians had complied with the cere- 
monial demands of the church, to conceal their real distinctiveness 
and thus to avoid any unnecessary persecution.? Consequently, 
there may have been Waldensians in Bohemia without their 
having disclosed themselves as such. There may well have been, 
in the nature of thirteenth-century travel in central Europe, 
Waldenses in Bohemia by the third decade of the century. It 
would indeed be strange if travelling Waldenses—and the sect 
was famous for its travelling propensities—had missed Bohemia 
altogether. 

There are no explicit data concerning the Bohemian Waldenses 
worthy the name for some decades. Palacky drew attention in 
1868 to a bull of Innocent IV‘ from Avignon directed to the 


hierarchy of Hungary urging extirpation of a sect of heretics 
which 


locustarum more cuncta devastans, adeo circa Boemiae partibus dicitur 
pullulasse, ut non solum simplices contra matrem ecclesiam convertat ad 
bellum verum etiam principes et potentes ex dolosa haereticorum fabrica 
in arma iniquitatis bellantia asserantur informiter formavisse. 


The bull mentions the ‘haeresiarcham quem Boemi Papam 
vocant’. Palacky dated the bull 19 September 1244, and con- 
cluded from the fact that ‘ principes et potentes ’ were drawn into 
the movement that it could hardly be the pawperes of Lyons or 


1 Miiller, Die Waldenser und ihre einzelnen Gruppen, pp. 100-2: ‘ Das deutsche 
Missionsgebiet, an welches jenes Sendschreiben gerichtet ist, ist ohne Frage im siidlichen 
‘Deutschland zu suchen : es wird sich damals schon vom Oberrhein bis nach Oesterreich 
erstreckt haben.’ 

* Ed. by Preger, ‘Beitrage’, Beilage I, pp. 234-41; also by Déllinger, Beitrage zur 
Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1890), ii. 42-52. Miiller, op. cit., pp. 22-3, 
gives variant readings. 

* Fr. Palacky, Ueber die Beziehungen und das Verhdltnis der Waldenser zu den 
ehemaligen Secten in Béhmen (Béhmische Museumszeitschrift, Heft iv, 1868 ; Sonder- 
abdruck, Prague, 1869), p. 10. 

* Palacky, Ueber die Beziehungen, pp. 7 ff.; previously ed. by Luard, Annales 
Monastici (Rolls Series), i. 264. Potthast, Regesta, no. 11818, dates it 1245, because in 
1244 Innocent IV was not yet in Avignon. 
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Lombardy. The title ‘pope’ given to the ‘heresiarch’ is a 
Catharan trait. C. Héfler held! that the reference must be to 
Bosnia. H. Haupt,” though, discovering another manuscript copy 
of the bull with Boemia and Boemi instead of the suggested Bosnia, 
agreed with Héfler, as do Vaclav Novotny* and Holinka,* and by 
clear implication—for they do not mention the bull—Chaloupecky® 
and Bartos’. But others accept Palacky’s conclusion that the 
letter concerned Bohemia: Lea,* Bretholz,? and Martinu.’ It is 
a fact, in any case, that Catharism was widespread in Bosnia from 
the beginning of the reign of Innocent III. There were even 
Catharan bishops of Bosnia as well as many princes. In 1244 King 
Béla of Hungary overran Bosnia and the heretics were persecuted 
for two years.!° All things considered it seems probable that in 
some way the manuscript records have gone wrong, and that 
Bohemia is not the country meant. 

Within a few years of the disputed letter of Innocent IV, a 
letter from Pitemysl Otakar II (1253-78) to Pope Alexander IV 


1 C. Héfler, in Mittheilungen d. Vereins f. Gesch. d. Deutschen in Bohmen, vii. 121-5 
(1869): ‘ Palackys béhm. Gegenpapst vom Jahre 1244.’ 
? H. Haupt, Waldenserthum u. Inquisition im siidéstlichen Deutschland (Freiburg 
i. B., 1890), p. 11, n. 3. 
3 'V. Novotny, Ceské Déjiny (Prague, 1928), i. 3, p. 957f., q.v. for literature. 
* R. Holinka, Sekta#stvi, pp. 35 f., 43. f 
5 V. Chaloupecky, ‘K D&jindm Valdenskych v Cechdch pfed hnutim husitskym’ 
in Cesky Casopis Historicky, xxxi (1925), pp. 369 ff. ; F.M. Barto’, Husitstvi a Cizina 
(Prague, 1931), p. 115. 
® Lea, Hist. Ing. ii. 427 f. Lea goes farther than Palacky, claiming that the heretics 
referred to were Waldensians, and not Cathari. 
7 B. Bretholz, Gesch. Bohmens u. Mahrens bis zum Aussterben d. Pfemysliden (1306) 
(Leipzig, 1912), p. 526. 
® G. Martini, Die Waldesier u. die husitische Reformation in Béhmen (Wien, 1910), 
pp. 2 ff. 
® Although I accept the conclusion of Héfler that this bull refers to Bosnia, I do 
so with some reservations. Haupt had discovered in Liibeck a second manuscript con- 
taining the bull in which he finds the same readings: Boemiae partibus, Boemi, but where 
Luard’s MS. reads in Boemiae regno the Liibeck MS. has in Boemien. regno. (I doubt 
this reading, never having seen the adjective Boemiensis.) Haupt says that this 
‘ Lesart . . . ist ohne Frage aus in Bosnien. regno entstanden’. This suggestion, rather 
than conducing to strengthen his conclusion, seems to me to make it very doubtful. 
Bosnia was not a regnum at the time of this bull, 1245. It was a banatus, under 
successive Bani. In the documents of the time it is usually referred to as Terra Bani, 
with the name of the reigning Ban, as Terra Culint Bani. Ninoslav, a Bogomil, was 
Ban from 1232 to 1250. As the Latin noun was Bosna, the adjectival form was 
Bosnensis, not Bosniensis. For several reasons, it does not seem probable, at least 
from what evidence we have, that the scribes of these manuscripts were copying from an 
original which specified Bosnia. The hypothesis of a scribal error would not be sup- 
ported by palaeographical probability. But external evidence, namely, the fact that 
conditions in Bosnia at the time closely approximate to those described in the bull, 
whereas we know of nothing even remotely parallel in Bohemia, is more compelling. 
10 Lea, Hist. Inq. ii. 291 ff. ; C. Schmidt, Histoire des Cathares (Paris, 1849), i. 122 ; 
V. Klaic, Gesch. Bosniens (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 97-107; Déllinger, Beitrdge, i. 246 ff. 
The archbishop of Kalocza (Hungary) went into Bosnia himself (1245) and, driving 
out the Cathari, made the province a part of his own province with the approval 
of Innocent IV. 
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asks for the establishment of the inquisition in Bohemia.1 The 
correspondence itself gives no clear idea as to the particular sect 
of heretics the king wanted suppressed. The letter of the pope, in 
reply to Otakar’s request, names two inquisitors, Bartolomeus 
and Lambertus Teutonicus, both Minorites from Brno (Briinn).? 
From this time evidence begins to accumulate that there are 
numbers of Waldensians in Bohemia ; yet the heretics mentioned 
in Otakar’s letter may have been Flagellants, Cathari, Wal- 
densians, or all of them.* 

The Anonymus of Passau, writing in 1260, names forty-two 
places in the diocese of Passau where Waldenses were found by 
the inquisitors. In twelve of these places the chronicler adds 
et ibi scole, in one of which, Einzinspach, there was also an epi- 
scopus. Of the forty-two, five or six may be regarded as close to 
the borders of Bohemia and Moravia.* In 1265 Waldenses appear 
in Bavaria on the Bohemian frontier. In a document dated 
19 October 1265 we read : 


Innotescimus ea propter universis praesentibus et futuris quod dominus 
Chunradus viceplebanus in Nitnaw, per quem inventi sunt et comprehensi 
haeretici sectae pauperum de Lugduno.° 


Berthold of Regensburg ({1272), a Franciscan, attacked the 
pauperes de Lugduno in his Kanzelreden. Within a few years 


Waldenses are specifically mentioned in Upper Austria.® 

It is quite evident that there was Waldensianism along the 
frontiers of Bohemia about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
In view of the zeal and extension of Waldensian missionary enter- 
prise at that time it would be unlikely that the boundaries of 
Bavaria or Austria should mark also the limits of the sect ; but 
definite evidence for Bohemia in these years is provided by a 


1 Wadding, Annales Minorum, anno 1257, no. 16; Botek, Codex Diplomaticus 
Moraviae, iii. 238. 

2 Wadding, Ann. Min., anno 1257, gives the letter patent to the two friars in full. 
Cf. Frind, op. cit., ii.41; Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, p. 10; Martini, op. cit., pp. 4 ff. 

% Pulkawa, Chronica Boemorum, ed. by Emler (begun by Palacky), Fontes Rerum 
Bohemicarum (Prague, 1871 ff.), v. 153f.; cf. Frind, op. cit., ii. 40; cf. Chronicon 
Pragense, ed. Héfler, Fontes Rerum Austriacarum (Geschichtsschreiber d. husitischen 
Bewegung, Vienna, 1856 ff.), Scriptores, Bd., II, I. Teil, p. 3. Flagellants are reported 
coming into Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia from Germany in 1261. The Chron. Prag. 
gives 1259. Emler’s ed. of Pulkawa’s Chron. Boemorum makes it 1261. The later date 
accords best with our knowledge of the widespread Flagellant movement in Germany 
and adjoining lands, 1260-2 (cf. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, V, i, pp. 380-1). 
But it must be borne in mind that Otakar’s letter antedates the Flagellant movement, 
and thus gains significance for Bohemia. 

* Preger, Beitrdge, text in Beilage II, p. 241 f.; cf. also pp. 184-6, 241-3. 

® Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, p. 10; Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 19,n.3. Text in 
Thomas Reid, Codex chronologicus et diplomaticus episcopatus Ratisbonensis (Ratisbonae, 
1816), i. 481. Nittenau is north-east of Regensburg. 

® Palacky, Ueber die Beziehungen, p. 10; Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 4, n. 3; Mar- 
tint, op. cit., p. 6f. ; Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte (Bonn, 1828 ff.), Bd. II, I. Teil, p. 641; 
Pez, Script. Rer. Austr., ii. 534. 
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classical passage in the Catalogus Testium Veritatis! of Flacius 
Illyricus, who was writing about 1556-8. 


In Boemiam inde porro in Saxoniam, Slesiam, Moraviam et Poloniam 
doctrina Valdensium est ante annos 300 disseminata. Fuerunt enim in 
Lombardia veluti scholae seu academicae quaedam huius cerae Christi 
theologiae : quare omnia ex inquisitionum libris aliisque minime obscuris 
testimoniis probare possum. Habeo inquisitionem in Boemia et Polonia 
contra Valdenses sub rege Joanne circa 1330 domini annum factam, ubi 
inter alia diserte fit mentio collectarum quas fratribus et praeceptoribus suis 
in Lombardiam soliti sunt mittere, et in alia inquisitione invenio eos solitos 
esse ex Boemia causa discendi Theologiam ad suos praeceptores Valdenses 
in Lombardiam proficisci, veluti ad scholam seu academiam quandam. 


In another work, Confessio Waldensium, written about the same 
time, Flacius is more explicit as to the source of his information 
concerning the existence of Waldensians in Bohemia at this time. 


Habeo libros inquisitionum ante annos 300 conscriptos, qui testantur in 
Boemia, Saxonia, Slesia et Polonia multos Valdensium dogmatis sectatores 
fuisse eamque doctrinam a Lombardia seu Gallia cisalpina (ut eam Romani 
vocant) propagatam fuisse. Ko reperio solitos esse Bohemos tum collectas 
pecunias, tum et discipulos ut praeceptoribus et ad scholas theologiae 
mittere. De qua re in Catalogo testium veritatis prolixius disserui, pro- 
positis etiam plenius eorum dogmatibus.” 


Flacius’s words, taken literally, imply that Bohemia was a centre 
of the Waldensian missionary activity in the thirteenth century. 
There is nothing in the evidence concerning Waldensian groups in 
Bavaria and Austria at the same time to contradict his statement. 
His general reliability is accepted by Wattenbach,? Palacky,* 
Preger,> and Haupt,® and we may conclude that there were 
Waldensians in Bohemia in the thirteenth century. 

The inquisition set up at Otakar’s request remained active 
for several years.’ A provincial synod held in Prague during the 
episcopate of Bishop John III of Drazic® (1258-68) recommends to 


1 Ed. 1608 (other editions, Frankfurt a/M. 1666 and 1672), p. 1506. Wattenbach 
examined the manuscript, now mutilus, of the Wolfenbittel Library, which Flacius 
had seen. Stzbrte. d. k. preussischen Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 1886), pp. 47 ff. 

? I have had to take this quotation from Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, 15-16, as 
the Confessio was not available. Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 36, n. 98, gives a partial 
quotation. 

5 * Ueber d. Inquisition gegen d. Waldesier in Pommern u. in d. Mark Brandenburg ’ 
(Abhgn. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1886). 

* Ueber d. Beziehungen, pp. 15-16. 5 Ueber d. Verhdltnis, p. 6. 

® Waldenserthum, p. 13, and n. 2. 7 Haupt, Waldenserthum, pp. 12-15. 

8 B. Dudfk published this material in his Iter Romanum (Vienna, 1855), i. 212, 
but assigned it to the period of Bishop John IV of Drazic of Prague (1301-43). 
V. Chaloupecky in his Jan IV z Drazic, posledni biskup prazsky (Prague, 1907), p. 119, 
n. 101, by a textual and material comparison of the statute with a characteristic 
passage in the chronicle of Prague (Fontes Rer. Boh. iv. 223) shows that the synod 
referred to must have taken place under Bishop John III, toward the end of his 
episcopate, i.e. c. 1265. Cf. Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 39, n. 100. 
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all parish priests that they report all heretics and suspects in their 
parishes to either the bishop or the inquisitors ‘ad hoc a sede 
papali instituti ’. Yet we have no means of knowing how effective 
the work of the two inquisitors was, nor have we any record of the 
appointment of successors to them. For several decades nothing 
more is heard of any heresy in Bohemia. Relations between the 
Bohemian king and the papacy were, after the election of Rudolf 
of Habsburg to the imperial crown, seldom cordial. The pope 
sided with Rudolf against the Bohemian king.2 The monasteries 
were hard pressed to maintain their existence. There were several 
years of famine and disease, previous to 1282.8 Internal political 
dissension was deep and bitter. There could hardly have been 
circumstances more favourable for the spread of heresy. In the 
diocese of Passau, according to a letter of the bishop Bernhard von 
Prambrach, 1285-1313, to the inquisitors,* heretics were on the 
increase. 

The chronicles contain no further reference to heresy until the 
Prague synod of 1301, when the growth of heresy is deprecated, 
and every faithful Christian is urged to report any lapse from 
the faith to the episcopal inquisitors.> There is no intimation as 
to the nature of this heresy. The fact that heresy was to be 
reported to episcopal inquisitors is significant in that it reflects the 
condition of virtual independence from Rome in which the Bo- 
hemian church had been for at least thirty years. At least there 
had not been enough of a papal inquisition under the last 
P¥emyslids to leave any impression on chroniclers. 

But with the advent of the Luxemburg line of kings heresy 
comes immediately into prominence. The inquisition was func- 
tioning about 1315 under the Dominican Peregrinus of Oppeln.® 


1 It must, however, be pointed out that sources of Czech history in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century are unsatisfactorily meagre. 

2 Palacky, Geschichte Béhmens (Prague, 1855 ff.), ii. 263 (Czech ed., Prague, 1908, 
pp. 274 ff.). Otakar was excommunicated by Pope Nicholas III, 1278. 

® Tomek, Déjepis Mésta Prahy (Prague, 1892), i. 208 ff. (German ed., ibid., 1856, 
i. 225 ff.); Chronicon Aulae Regiae = Kronika Zbraslavské (ed. Emler in Fontes Rer. 
Boh. iv. 17 f.), cap. xii. 

* Martini, Die Waldesier, p. 9; Haupt, Waldenserthum, pp. 14 ff., text in the 
so-called Formelbuch K. Albrechts I, given by J. Chmel, Archiv fir Kunde 6sterr. 
Geschichtsquellen, ii. 248-50: ‘hereticam ... pravitatem, cuius pestis nisi velociter 
occurramus primordiis ad irrecuperabilis corruptionis infectionem subito prosiliret . . . 
et ut personas prefatas pestiferas ad carcerem...’. The bishop clearly feels the need 
of prompt and radical action. It is a severe letter. 

5 Hofler, ‘Prager Concilien in der vorhusitischen Periode’ (Abhdgn. d. k. Gesell- 
schaft d. Wissenschaften, V. Folge, Bd. XII, Prague, 1862), Introd., p. xix. Cf. also 
Dudik, Iter Romanum, i. 213; Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 20. 

® Preger, Beitrage, p. 228, quotes Steill, Ephemerides Dominicano-Sacrae, ad annum 
1317. Cf. Frind, Kirchengeschichte Béhmens, ii. 84 ff. The monastery of St. Clement 
was the head-quarters of the inquisition and was also used for a prison for inquisition 
suspects. Chron. Aulae Regiae (Kronika Zbraslavské = Kénigsaaler Geschichtsquellen) 
in Fontes Rer. Boh. iv. 224: *‘ Eodem anno [1315] in diversis partibus plurimi inventi 
sunt heretici, qui obmissis et contemptis clavibus ecclesie in quibusdam conventicu- 
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Concerning the details of this resurgence of heresy we are not 
informed, but an event of 1318 shows that the movement must 
have been active for some considerable time. A certain Henry 
of Schénburg,! canon of the VySehrad, was ambitious to become 
provost of Litoméfice. Because of his illegitimate birth and 
worldly life he had been opposed by John IV of Drazic, bishop 
of Prague. Angered by this opposition Henry had managed 


to have Bishop John summoned to Rome to answer specific 
charges: 


de inobedientia exhibita sedi apostolicae, de haereticorum defensione, nec 
non de simoniaca pravitate et de pluribus etiam criminibus.* 


The bull of Pope John XXII to Bishop John, dated 1 April 1318, 
repeats the charges made by Henry against the bishop, and fur- 
nishes information concerning the practices of the heretics. Be- 
cause of the rarity of Dudik’s Iter Romanum, I print here the 
pertinent sections of the bull: 


Quod in Pragensi civitate et diocesi multa magna haereticorum est copia, 
credentium et praedicantium, quod iurare, quantumvis licite, sit peccatum ; 
inter sacerdotes et laicos in audiendis confessionibus et absolutionibus 
impendendis differentiam nullam esse, et quod rebaptizari possunt, licet 
rite et a catholicis baptizati; resurrectionem mortuorum et essentiae 
divinae denegant unitatem; salvatorem nostrum dominum Jesum 
Christum iuxta damnatas haereticorum haereses non corpus humanum, sed 
phantasticum praedicant habuisse. Asseruit insuper idem praepositus 
(Henry) tantam praedictorum haereticorum esse multitudinem in civitate 
ac diocesi praelibatis, quod suum habent archiepiscopum et septem epi- 
scopos, et cuilibet ipsorum episcoporum trecenti haeretici stent subiecti. A 
quibus quidem episcopis praedicationes audiunt nocturnis temporibus in 
cavernis: quid autem post exsecrabiles praedicationes suas extracto 
(extincto) faciunt lumine, sub silentio verecundiae gratia praeterimus. 
Tenent etiam inter infandos supradictos errores, in quibus ipsos operit 
umbra mortis, adhuc Luciferum regnaturum. Ipsos, cum tantorum er- 


rorum abominatione foedatos, appellat idem Pragensis episcopus bonos 
1 4 
viros. 


The complaint goes on to relate how Bishop John freed fourteen 
persons sentenced to be burned by the Dominican inquisitors, and 


laribus latibulis confessionem suam aliis laycis facere sunt comperti. Et de illis in sexu 
promiscuo infra mensem unum Prage quattuordecim sunt cremati, plures accepta cruce 
agere penitenciam promiserunt.’ 

1 Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, pp. 11 ff., calls him Friedrich von Schénburg. 
Cf. Tomek, Déjepis Mésta Prahy, i. 531 (German ed. i. 580). 

2 Chron. Aulae Regiae, in Fontes Rer. Boh. iv. 248. 

8 This bull was discovered in the Vatican archives and published by Beda Dudik 
in his Iter Romanum, ii. 130. Cf. Holinka, Sektafstvi, pp. 40 ff. 

* Reprinted in Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, pp. 11-12. A. Hauck, Kirchen- 
geschichte Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1929), v. 881, n. 1, does not regard Henry of Schén- 
burg’s testimony on the nature of the heresy as too credible, pointing out that he 
probably lumped together different statements. 
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in general acted so as to encourage heresy and obstruct the true 
and orthodox faith. 

It will be noted that no sect is named in the bull. Specific 
names would hardly have been expected thus early. There is, 
moreover, a confusing description of the beliefs of the heretics, 
which may be taken in detail. 

(1) quod iurare .. . sit peccatum. The wrongfulness of oaths 
is generally, though not exclusively, regarded as a Waldensian 
characteristic. 

(2) inter sacerdotes et laicos in audiendis confessionibus et ab- 
solutionibus impendendis differentiam nullam esse. Lay confession 
could be regarded as characteristic of many medieval sects, yet it 
is pertinent to observe that the Waldenses made it a cardinal tenet. 
David of Augsburg (c. 1250) lists among their ‘ errores’ : 


XIV. Dicunt quod sacerdos non possit aliquem absolvere et ligare, cum 
ipse est peccato ligatus, et quod quilibet et sciens laicus possit alium 
absolvere et poenitentiam ei injungere.* 


By the end of the fourteenth century the first ‘error’ predicated 
of Austrian and Bohemian Waldenses was generally lay confession.” 

(3) quod rebaptizari possunt licet rite et a catholicis baptizati. 
Adult rebaptism does not seem to have been held by Bohemian 
Waldenses as much as by the Cathari and Albigenses of southern 


France,’ but in an early extensive list of ‘ errores ’ of German and 
Austrian Waldenses there is mention of an anti-church doctrine 
of baptism held by them.* Petrus Inquisitor (Austria, 1395) 
mentions only their objection to any special efficacy attached to 
aqua baptismalis as such. This reference of Henry of Schénburg 
would seem to be rather to a Catharan belief than to a Waldensian. 

(4) resurrectionem mortuorum ...denegant. This again must 
be regarded as a Catharist rather than a Waldensian belief.* 

(5) ... essentiae divinae denegant unitatem. The suggestion has 
been made by Holinka’ that this might refer to anti-trinitarian 
views or to Catharic dualism. The latter seems hardly likely. The 
terminology is certainly that commonly used in reference to the 


1 Déllinger, Beitrdge, ii. 328. Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 58, quotes the Anonymus of 
Passau from Déllinger, Beitrdge, ii. 298, concerning the Runcarii who held this view ; 
two pages later in the same Summa de Haeresibus, p. 300, the Waldenses are described 
as holding the same view. 

? Déllinger, Beitrdge, ii. 306, 344 (both Austrian) ; cf. Preger, Beitrdge, pp. 246 ff., 
which is the same text as Déllinger, op. cit., p. 306. 

* Déllinger, Beitrdge, ii. 25. Cf. also Anonymus of Passau, c. 1260, in Preger, 
Beitrage, pp. 242 ff. 

* Ibid. ii. 328, from David of Augsburg (c. 1260). ‘ X. Dicunt baptismum non 
valere pueris, eo quod nondum credere actualiter possint.’ 

5 Preger, Beitrdge, p. 248; Dillinger, Beitrdge, ii. 309. 

® Déllinger, Beitrdge, ii. 294f.: ‘Cathari.. . resurrectionem negant . . . dicentes 
animas perire cum corpore.’ 

7 Sekta¥stvi, p. 58 f. 
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doctrine of the Trinity throughout the middle ages. The Cathari 
in Italy are accused of this heresy (c. 1300-25). 


Versipellis siquidem et erronea eorum crudelitas Christum filium Dei, 
angelum et creaturam et non Deum coaeternum Patri et Spiritui confitetur. 
Propterea dicunt (Cathari) quod Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus non 
sunt una essentia.’ 


Catharan and Manichean dualism is not spoken of save in terms 
expressly describing it. In any case, this heresy ascribed by Henry 
of Schénburg to the heretics under the protection of Bishop John is 
not Waldensian. 

(6) . . . salvatorem nostrum dominum Jesum Christum . . . non 
corpus humanum sed phantasticum habuisse. Waldensianism was 
never charged with Docetism. It was, on the other hand, charac- 
teristic of Catharan and Neo-Manichean sects throughout Europe. 

Various conclusions have been drawn from a consideration of 
this apparently conflicting evidence. It has been said that the 
heretics referred to were Waldenses,? on the other hand that they 
were Cathari,? that they were Luciferans,* that they were Frati- 
celli,5 that they were Beghards and Béguins, or Brethren of the 
Free Spirit.® 

It is a commonplace in the history of medieval sects and heresies 
that both the name under which a given movement went in various 
localities and the tenets that characterized it were continually in 
flux. The Waldenses and Cathari were, because of their admittedly 
wide dispersion, extremely subject to local influence and heretical 
vagaries. Sometimes when our information concerning a heretical 
group seems to be most full, it is the least possible to determine 
with any satisfactory exactness what sect or mingling of sects is 
being considered. Consequently the cautious student will never 
dare assert, certainly after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
that he has isolated a pure Waldensian group. There were in all 
probability no such groups. Yet is it none the less possible to 
point out that here and there in Europe there were groups that 
regarded themselves as Waldensian, while we realize all the time 
that their beliefs were partially Catharan of some indeterminate 
shade. When, therefore, we search for Waldensian groups in 


1 Dillinger, Beitrdge, ii. 277; cf. Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 59. 

2 Frind, Kirchengeschichte Bohmens, ii. 81f.; Haupt, Waldenserthum, pp. 22-4; 
Z. Winter, Zivot cirkevni v Cechich ve XIV a XV stoleti (Prague, 1895-6), i. 289; 
Novotny-Novak, Kronika Zbraslavska (Prague, 1905), p. 399, n. 2 (by implication). 

5 Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, pp. 14 ff. (with some reservations) ; Preger, Ueber 
d. Verhiltnis, pp. 5 ff. ; ibid., Beitrage, pp. 228-9; Chaloupecky, Jan z Drazic, p. 48. 

* Lea, Hist. Inq. ii. 420. 

5 Loserth, Kénigsaaler Geschichtsquellen (Archiv f. Osterreich. Gesch., Bd. li), p. 366. 

®° F. M. Barto’, Husitstvi a Cizina (Prague, 1931), p. 118. It is worthy of note, 
furthermore, that in the Kronika Zbraslavské a description of the Beghards and 
Béguins follows immediately after the account of the citation of Bishop John to Rome 
as a ‘ fautor heretice pravitatis ’ (Fontes Rer. Boh. iv. 248-9). 
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Bohemia or adjacent lands the term ‘ Waldensian ’ must be under- 
stood to carry the limitations to which the nature of our infor- 
mation and contemporary uncritical nomenclature necessarily 
subjects it. 

Immediately preceding (1311-12) the outbreak of heresy in 
Bohemia early in the reign of King John, there takes place a 
recurrence of Catharo-Waldensianism in northern Austria. The 
inquisition was first established at Steyer (1312)! and later (1315) 
moved to Krems. We have what were probably the acta of the 
court in the Annales Matseenses,? which give a detailed account 
of the beliefs of the heretics in Krems. There are in all nineteen 
heretical points, closely resembling points in Pope John’s bull to 
Bishop John IV of Prague, on oaths, the sacraments of baptism, 
extreme unction, matrimony, penance, on lay confession, church 
feasts, and so on. At the end? of the document there is the follow- 
ing interesting statement: 


Qui autem in Wienna crematus est nomine der Neumeister* fassus est se 
50 annis eorum fuisse episcopum et magistrum et quod in Austria et eius 
confiniis sint plus quam 80 milia sed in Bohemia et Moravia numerus 
infinitus. Ex ore quoque unius Ypolitensi civitate cremati intitulata sunt 
a Dreischirichen usque ad sanctum Ypolitum 36 loca famosa, in quibus 


heretici commorantur. 


The region thus briefly described is substantially the same as that 
covered by the forty-two places named by the Passau Anonymus, 
c. 1260 (supra, p. 27) as centres of Waldensian groups. The fifty 
years’ episcopate of Neumeister would reach back to the sixties 
of the thirteenth century, and by clear implication connect him 
with the earlier Waldensianism. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
sequence of this array of circumstances, that the heresy of 1311-18 
was in the Waldensian tradition. But at the same time it must be 
insisted that the points of their belief as handed down to us in the 
acta are not predominantly Waldensian, at least in any pure form. 
A strong admixture of Catharan belief seems by now to be firmly 
imbedded in the corpus doctrinae of the Austrian and Bohemian 
heretics. But here again care must be exercised in using the acta 
as they have come down to us. We have only the questions put 
by the inquisitors. And then Catharism was more easily proven 

‘ Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 21; Martini, Die Waldesier, p. 9f.; Holinka, 
Sekta¥stvi, pp. 50 ff. 

2 Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. ix. 825 ff. - 3 Op. cit., p. 827. 

* Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 23, speaks of ‘der Waldenserbischof Neumeister ’. 
This denomination is made on Haupt’s assumption that this group was Waldensian. 
He argues that, inasmuch as the heretics of c. 1260-70 were surely Waldensian, this 
later movement in Bohemia and Austria must be regarded as a continuation. He 
connects the activity of the inquisition in 1330, attested by Flacius Illyricus, as being 
directed specifically against the Waldensians, with the outburst of 1315-18, thus 


forming a bridge-like connexion between the earlier and the later termini, inferring that 
the intermediate movements must be of the same sort. The argument has much force. 
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heretical than Waldensianism, and an inquisitor would be likely 
to ask questions which would involve the suspect in the most 
serious heresy possible. The recurrence in so many of the acta 
of the reference to the rule of Lucifer, for instance, cannot be 
construed into a proof of the dispersion of the Luciferan heresy, 
as other considerable evidence for its separate and widespread 
existence is wanting. It can be adopted as a safe principle that 
depositions of orthodox inquisitors should be discounted to agree 
with external evidence, where there is any available. It is not 
likely that a heresy, active in one decade, should have completely 
disappeared within the two succeeding decades. Where such is 
apparently the case it is more probable that the records of one 
of the two periods thus contrasted have gone wrong. Then a 
judgement must be made as to the value of each of the differing 
records. In this typical case—the Luciferans—acta as late as 1335 
would seem to indicate that they are a widespread sect in Bohemia. 
Yet from 1353 on they are practically unknown. Hus mentions 
vthem,! but it is almost certain that he knew them through his 
study of heresy. We are forced to conclude that the 1335 acta 
are using the Luciferan heresies as men of straw, or as legal in- 
clusive safeguards, to catch any possible heresy that might arise 
resembling in any way at all what had once been fairly prominent.” 
Applying this general principle, we note that the heretical group 
under consideration here—c. 1315, probably first in Austria and 
later in Bohemia—is shown by purely external evidence to have 
been less intransigent than the Neo-Manichean or Catharan 
heretics usually were. They were closer to the church, more willing 
to do penance and remain within the fold, as is shown by the fact 
that in Prague plures accepta cruce agere penitenciam promiserunt.* 
In short, they did not act like Cathari, though the heresies of 
which they stand convicted in the acta were predominantly 
Catharan.4 Yet here one must exercise care in extending the 
practices and beliefs of one group concerning which information 
may be fairly full to another group about which little or no specific 
data are available. Our data concerning the heresy at Krems are, 
at least from the point of view of the inquisitors, quite full ; concern- 
ing that in Vienna or Prague we are dependent upon conjecture. 

In the years immediately following 1318 we have no very exact 


1 Holinka, Sekta#stvi, p. 60, n. 182, gives elaborate documentary proof of the 
existence of the Luciferans in Hussite times. But he has to go to great lengths to find 
any one who even knows what Luciferans ever believed. They were evidently at that 
time a curiosity, at most a name to be included in a series of heresies to be reprehended. 
This detailed and laboured proof, by its very elaborateness, proves, if it proves anything, 
that the Luciferans were a thing of the distant past in Bohemia even in the time of 
Hus, the opposite of the result intended by Holinka. 

? Barto’, Husitstvi, p. 117, remarks upon this comprehensive examination of 
heretics. 3 Fontes Rer. Boh. iv. 224 (Kronika Zbraslavskd, ad. an. 1315). 

* Holinka, Sektafstvi, pp. 50-2. 
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information concerning the Waldensians in Bohemia. Flacius 
Illyricus tells of inquisitorial activity against the Waldensians 
about 1330.1 From 1327 onwards numerous letters indicate the 
renewed desire of Pope John XXII to crush out heresy in Poland 
and Hungary, particularly that coming from Bohemia and Ger- 
many.” It is reasonable to assume, in spite of the lack of specific 
documentary proof, that the years 1318-30 cover a period of more 
or less effective inquisitorial activity. The statements of Flacius 
Illyricus have been subjected to severe adverse criticism as to the 
accuracy of his dates, but the latest opinion assumes that he must 
have had dated acta before him*® and that consequently we must 
accept the information he gives us. Flacius was a careful historian; 
he here says that he is reading from specific acta: Habeo inquisi- 
tionem and in alia inquisitione invenio. It is difficult to explain 
away his assertions. 

In 1335 the Minorite Petrus de Naczeracz was named by 
Benedict XII inquisitor for the city and diocese of Olomouc,‘ and 
the Dominican Gallus de Novo Castro (Neuhaus) for Prague.® 
In the letters naming the inquisitors Pope Benedict XII remarks® 
on the fact that the heretics against whom the new inquisitors 
were to proceed had come de remotis tam Alamanniae quam cir- 
cumpositis regionibus to Bohemia. It is not surprising that heretics 
were foreigners in Bohemia. They had been that from the be- 
ginning ; but from this time for several decades the strongly, 
though not exclusively, German shade of the Waldensian move- 
ment is clear. It is significant, in view of the importance of 
southern Bohemia in the succeeding century, that the inquisitor 
for Prague came from a town not far from the Austrian border. 
Neuhaus, within a few years from the time that Pope Benedict XII 
named Gallus of Neuhaus inquisitor, was the centre of a thriving 
Waldensian group. The names of those suspected of heresy 
preserved in the acta are strongly German: e.g. Rudlin, Pitrolf, 
Crestlin, Neupaur, Clausner. As a matter of fact this region 
had but recently been colonized by Germans.’ And it must be 
assumed that, just as St. Paul in his missionary work went first to 


1 Catalogus Testium Veritatis, p. 1506, passage quoted supra, p. 28. Preger, Ueber 
das Verhiltnis, p. 6, thinks this reference is to the 1318 inquisition, because Polonia and 
Boemia are mentioned together, as in the papal bulls. But Haupt, Waldenserthum, 
pp. 28 ff., shows that Poland and Bohemia were often connected in papal letters in the 
years 1327-30. 

2 Theiner, Monumenta vetera Poloniae et Lithuaniae, i. 297f.; cf. Wattenbach, 
Codex dipl. Silesiae, v. i (Breslau, 1862), no. 69, p. 54, n. (quoting Bullarium Praedic., 
ii. 174); Haupt, Waldenserthum, pp. 28-30. 

3 Holinka, Sektafstvi, pp. 38 f., 63 f. 

* Wadding, Annales Minorum, anno 1335 (2nd ed., vii. 177). 

> Raynaldus, Hist. Eccles., ad annum 1335, nos. 61-2. 

® A. Bo&ek et alii, Codex diplom. et epistol. Moraviae (Olomouc, Brno, 1836 ff.), 
vii. 52-4. Cf. also Haupt, *‘ Deutsch-béhmische Waldenser um 1340’ (Zeitschrift f 
Kirchengeschichte, xiv. 1894), p. 11. 7 Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 73. 
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the Jewish synagogue in a town, the Waldensians from Germany 
gravitated towards a German-speaking region. Yet there is evi- 
dence to show the existence of a strong Czech minority, probably 
bilingual. The opposition to the work of the inquisitors was 
determined, and although many of the heretics were converted to 
the church by him, Gallus was not satisfied with his own work and, 
in 1339, went to Avignon, taking with him Ulrich von Neuhaus, 
the temporal lord of the district, to confer with the Curia on the 
further repression of heresy.2_ During their absence the recently 
converted heretics lapsed, plundered church property, and burned 
Ulrich’s castle and several villages. Ulrich obtained from Benedict 
XII the permission to begin a crusade against the heretics, 
participation in which would merit the same reward as a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land.‘ The crusade was actually carried out, but we 
know nothing more definite. The inquisitorial court pursued its 
work so effectively that Pope Benedict XII° was obliged to ask 
Ulrich von Neuhaus and Bishop John IV of Prague to place at 
the disposal of the inquisitor Gallus any prison accommodation 
they might control (13 September 1341).® 

A permanent inquisitorial court was established (or re- 
established) in 1342 by King John and his son Margrave Charles 
(later the Emperor Charles IV),’ and a church was set aside for 
the use of the inquisitors.8 Margrave Charles was sincerely 
zealous in his pursuit of heresy.? But the inquisition he established 
and supported was unable to extirpate Waldensianism. It is often 
on record that the Waldenses, in times of persecution, ceased lay 
preaching and would outwardly conform, participating in the 
regularly administered sacraments along with good catholics. And 
the apparent subsidence of the heresy is not explained by the 
success of inquisitorial methods, but rather by this temporary 

1 Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 72; J. Klimesch, *‘ Zur Gesch. d. Sprachinsel von Neuhaus 
und Neubistriz ’, in Mitth. d. Vereins f. Gesch. d. Deutschen in Béhmen, xxviii. 88. 

? Haupt, ‘ Deutsch-béhmische Waldenser um 1340’, pp. 2-5; Frind, Kirchen- 
geschichte Béhmens, ii. 83. 

3 *Epist. Benedicti XII’ in Balbini, Misc. hist. regni Boh. (Prague, 1679 ff.), iii. 18, 
350, dated 6 March 1340. 

* Cod. dipl. et epist. Moraviae, vii. 190; cf. Holinka, Sektafstvi, pp. 65-7; Frind, 
Kirchengesch. Boh. ii. 83. 

> Haupt, ‘ Deutsch-béhmische Waldenser’, Beilage II p. 17. The pope reminds 
Bishop John ‘ac presertim in tua Pragensi diocesi multos labes heretice pravitatis 
infecit multique . . . sunt prolapsi ’. 

* Haupt, op. cit., Beilagen I and II. 


* Frind, op. cit. ii. 86. But Holinka remarks, Sektafstvi, p. 78, note, that the date 
is not certain. 

® Tomek, Déjepis Mésta Prahy, i. 579 (Germ. ed. 1634); Summa Gerhardi, ed. 
F. Tadra (Vienna, 1882), p. 65. 

® It is likely that the murder, in 1341, by some unnamed heretics of an inquisitor, 
Johann Schwenkfeld, resident in the monastery of St. Clemens, perpetrated under 
pretext of saying confession to him, helped to convince the king and his son of the 
necessity for dealing with heresy summarily (Tomek, Déjepis Mésta Prahy, wbi supra ; 
Frind, Kirchengesch. Boh. ii. 86). 
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quiescence of the group, known for its flexibility in times of stress. 
As to the numbers of Waldensians, records are somewhat mislead- 
ing. Almost no other heresy is mentioned in the statuta of the 
Prague Synods from 1353 onwards.! But it is not reasonable to 
assume from this fact by the argumentum e silentio that there were 
no other sects active in Bohemia. Rather is it probable that this 
circumstance has a twofold explanation. (1) The name Wal- 
denses had become a convenient category for anti-clerical heretics. 
(2) Other sects, particularly in time of persecution, tended to 
join with the larger Waldensian groups whose numbers, power, 
organization, and flexibility,? assured, in such times of inimical 
pressure, a measure of safety. 

Bishop John IV of Drazic, the last bishop of Prague, died 
5 January 1343, beloved both of people and clergy. His episcopate 
had been long and eventful. Toward heresy he was not too bitter ; 
he had even been less active in rooting it out than King John. The 
king had been absent during much of his reign, and his zeal for 
mother church was at best only sporadic. His son Charles, how- 
ever, was of sterner stuff. He had been made regent of Bohemia 
and Moravia in 1333-5, and after some disagreements with his 
father again in 1337 until the death of the latter.* He is credited 
with having repaired the ravages of John’s feeble misgovernment 
even during his father’s lifetime.‘ 

The newly elected (14 January 1343) bishop of Prague, Ernest 
of Pardubice, a close friend of Margrave Charles, had the confidence 
of people and clergy as well. He received consecration whilst in 
Avignon from a cardinal delegated for the purpose. The arch- 
bishop of Mainz, who would normally have consecrated the bishop 
of Prague, was still under suspension because of his alliance with 
the Emperor Lewis the Bavarian. Ernest was bishop but one 
year. On 30 April 1344, Clement VI, who, as Pierre de Rosiéres, 
had been a close friend of Charles at Paris, was glad to announce 
the elevation of Prague to an archbishopric. Ernest received the 
pallium on 25 August 1344. He is rightly judged the ablest of all 
the archbishops of Prague. His life was exemplary, his earnestness 
deep, his learning, both secular and ecclesiastical, remarked upon 
even by Petrarch.® This excellence, coupled with Charles’s ambi- 
tion and loyalty to the church, spelled harder times for heretics 
of any shade. 

Yet there is continuous evidence that the inquisitors, even with 
encouraging support from the regent and, later, King and Em- 
peror, Charles, were unable even to approach complete extirpation 

1 Hofler, Prager Concilien, gives the Statuta from 1353 to 1413. 

? Palacky, Ueber die Beziehungen, p. 10. 3 Frind, op. cit. ii. 
* Tomek, Déjepis Mésta Prahy, i. 571 ff. (German ed., pp. 626 ff.). 


5 Frind, op. cit. ii. 91, n. 1; R. Ungar (ed. of Balbini’s) Boemia docta (Prague, 
1776-80), p. 133. 
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of heresy. The appointed prisons were still unable to accom- 
modate the number of sentenced heretics.‘ Gallus had now 
been inquisitor for over ten years, and he had gained widespread 
respect for his energy and ability.2 Yet even in that time he had 
been unable to cope successfully with the Waldensian movement. 

Archbishop Ernest evidently saw that the strength of the 
Waldensian sect lay in the weakness and immorality of the ortho- 
dox clergy. He set about to raise the level of clerical life, estab- 
lished an office of correction® and numerous commissions to recall 
the clergy to a sense of their needs and duties,* made more effective 
the visitations, and dealt severely with immoral priests. In large 
measure his passion to purge the church in Bohemia removed 
some of the cause for the popularity and growth of Waldensianism.° 

But Archbishop Ernest was not satisfied. In the Prague 
Synods of 1353 and 1355 parish priests are urged to be on the alert 
for any heresy.® 


1353 
Sed quum heretici apostatando a fide orthodoxa in deum multipliciter 
peccare videntur, nos omni studio huiusmodi personas pestiferas a 
dioecesi nostra radicitus evellere et exterminare volentes, vobis dominis 
archidiaconis auctoritate quafungimur districte precipiendo mandamus, 
quatenus ipsis hereticis et aliis pestilentibus et suspectis personis in 
vestris archidiaconatibus diligenter et caute per vos et etiam per 
decanos, plebanos, ecclesiarum rectores inquiratis et si quos inveneritis 
predictos nobis vel inquisitori heretice pravitatis denuntietis sine mora. 


Hereticos eciam quarumcumque sectarum et ipsorum erroribus cre- 
dentes necnon receptatores [et] defensatores eorum nobis sive nostris 
inquisitionibus [inquisitoribus]:heretice pravitatis denuntiantes ex 
nomine ut pro suis demeritis ulcione condigna puniantur et ipsis inquisi- 
toribus maxime in causis fidei omni consilio et auxilio assistant quocies 
partes fuerint requisite.” 


1 In 1346 Pope Clement VI ordered the archbishop to provide the inquisitor 
Gallus with additional prison accommodation. L. Klicman, Monumenta Vaticana 
Res Gestas Bohemicas illustrantia (Prague, 1903 ff.), i. 406 (no. 684, 30 June 1346). 

? Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 76 f.; Tadra, ‘Cancellaria Arnesti’ (Archiv f. dsterreich. 
gesch., Bd. LXI, Il. Halfte, Vienna, 1880), pp. 72 ff., where Gallus is held up as a model 
inquisitor. 

5 Tadra, op. cit., pp. 56-8. 

* Tadra, op. cit., pp. 52-85. 

® Holinka, Sektafstvi, pp. 77 ff. Archbishop Ernest was supported and encouraged 

n the work of extirpating heresy by Charles IV. The Maiestas Carolina, a new code 
of laws for Bohemia, issued c. 1350, specified the harsh punishments to be meted out 
to adherents of the rampant heresy, and provided that royal officials should not only 
aid inquisitors with all their resources, but even take the initiative in seeking out 
heretics and in bringing them to justice (cf. Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 49f.). The 
text of the Maiestas was not available to me; it is published by Geschin (1617), 
H. Jireéek in Codex Iuris Bohemici, ii. 2. Cf. also Archiv Cesky, iii. 77-81 (1842). It 
is now established that the Maiestas was never put into effect. 

® Holinka, Sekta#stvi, p. 82£.; Héfler, Prager Concilien, pp. 2, 4. 

7 Hofler, op. cit., p. 5. 
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It must be said that for approximately the next twenty years the 
region around Prague was apparently free from any noticeable 
Waldensianism. But the inquisitors in southern Bohemia and, in 
general, along the Austrian and Bavarian frontiers were active.’ 
A stray bit of evidence shows this activity. In 1381 a certain 
priest, Joh] of Pisék, could not be ordained because his father and 
grandfather had both been convicted of heresy.’ 

We have thus far assumed that the decrease of the influence 
of Waldensianism from the beginning of the archbishopric of 
Ernest was largely due to his energy in pursuing heresy, his zeal 
in correcting abuses among the clergy, and the definite support 
given him by King, now Emperor, Charles. All that is quite true. 
Yet it must be further borne in mind that some of the vitality of 
the Waldensian movement, which had made it the most wide- 
spread and persistent of the heresies, was, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, for the moment on the wane.* Several causal 
factors therefore entered into the temporary decline of Wal- 
densianism in Bohemia. 

Archbishop Ernest died on 30 June 1364. The metropolitan 
chapter elected (12 July 1364) as his successor John Otko of 
Vlasim, bishop of Olomouc. Even more than Ernest, John was 
a friend and confidant of the Emperor Charles. Owing to imperial 
influence, exerted during a short visit of Charles IV to Avignon in 
the spring of 1365, the archbishop of Prague received from Pope 
Urban V the signal honour of being named legatus natus, not only 
over Bohemian bishoprics, but also over the neighbouring bishop- 
rics of Bamberg, Meissen, and Regensburg, with full and permanent 
legatine power.* 

From all appearances the period of the archbishoprics of Ernest 
and John—spanning together almost exactly the reign of Charles 
IV—was the time of the glory of the church in Bohemia. But 
there was another side to the picture. The pious zeal of these three 
rulers could not be expected to permeate the whole hierarchy. The 
wealth which imperial favour showered on the church offered 
a temptation which saints alone could have resisted. And the 


1 Tadra, ‘Canc. Arnesti’, pp. 72-5. The inquisitor Svatobor is entrusted, in the 
country around Pisék (about seventy-five miles south of Prague), with the power 
and duties of Johannes Paduanus, his colleague, who had been in ill health. Tadra, 
op. cit., pp. 283 ff. Two commendaciones of Svatobor, one by Ernest, the other by 
Charles IV. 

* Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 35; Tomek, Déjepis Mésta Prahy, iii. 223. 

* Déllinger, Beitrége, ii. 351 ff., prints the correspondence between the Lombard 
Waldensians and the Austrian group, from which we learn of the defection of some 
Waldensian magistri—specifically Johannes Lesser, Johannes de Praga, Henricus de 
Chrems, and a certain Florian—to catholicism ; they then in turn waged a bitter polemic 
against their former brethren. 

* Frind, op. cit. ii. 103 ff. The appointment was announced in a papal bull of 
28 May 1365. Bene’ of Weitmil further remarks on the full insignia sent John by the 
pope. Fontes Rer. Boh. iv. 533. Cf. Héfler, Prager Concilien, pp. 8 (1365), 11 (1366), &c. 
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courts of correction established by Ernest and maintained by John 
tell us that saints were few and sinners many among the clergy 
in the lands of the Bohemian Crown. Monasteries increased in 
number, inmates, and wealth. Secular priests even increased 
greatly in number. Prosperity may be said to have meant a 
general lowering of spiritual standards throughout Bohemia in 
spite of the righteous zeal of the emperor and his two able and 
high-minded archbishops. Indeed, though heresy was largely re- 
pressed, by giving great wealth to the church Charles IV was 
himself the unwitting cause of widespread evil! that in turn paved 
the way for the resurgence of an anti-clericalism which, beginning 
before his death, was not to be quieted for over two centuries. 

Waldensianism, as the oldest and best organized anti-church 
group, must be credited with playing a large and important part 
in this resurgence of popular religious interest about the year 1370. 
We are now entering the period commonly referred to as that of 
the forerunners of Hus, particularly Konrad Waldhauser (71369), 
John Milité of Kroméiize (¢1374), Thomas Stitny (fc. 1400), and 
Matthew z Janova (+1394). There is no evidence whatsoever 
tending to connect Waldhauser with the Waldensian movement.” 
Mili, however, has often been regarded as indebted to Walden- 
sianism for several of his doctrines, particularly those concerning 
wealth and the apostolic life, and the astonishing similarity in the 
course of his life to that of Waldo has been cause for speculation.* 
But here again definite contact between the eager reformer and 
the Waldensian sect has not been proven. It will be easily 
seen, however, that the work of these reforming preachers whose 
appeal was mostly to the common people was made easier by the 
century and a half of the permeative activity of the Waldenses. 
The spread of heresy into eastern Bohemia and Moravia is 
clearly traceable in the ‘seventies in the parishes of Bélé and 
Ujezd, whence (c. 1375) a certain Vaclav, a page, was sent to 
Prague to be examined for heresy by the inquisitor Albert.‘ 
The Emperor Charles IV had called Waldhauser to Prague, and 
had protected Mili¢ from the wrath of his enemies, unconscious of 
the fact that the work of these reforming preachers and the work 
of the Waldensians were essentially of the same sort, and would 
result in the same anti-hierarchical popular movement. 

On 18 September 1376, two years before his death, Charles IV 

1 On the moral condition of the Bohemian church at this period see chapter i of 
V. Novotny’s excellent Nabozenské Hnuti Ceské ve XIV. a XV. Stoleti (Prague, 1915), 
pp. 1-34. ? Martini, Die Waldesier, p. 37 f. 

5 Palacky, Ueber d. Beziehungen, pp. 19 ff.; Martina, op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 

* Holinka, Sektafstvi, p. 84f. He is probably the same Albert who organized in 
1377 the inquisition in Kozi in southern Bohemia. Kozi is near Pisék, in the ‘sixties 
a centre of Waldensian activity. It is interesting that Hus, exiled from Prague, 


1412-13, took refuge in the castle at Kozi (Kozi Hradek). Cf. Liitzow, Life and Times 
of Master John Hus (London, 1909), p. 167 f. 
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issued the most severe of all his edicts against heretics. He ordered 
that all heretics be banished from Bohemia, and that death should 
be the penalty for any such found in his dominions.! The efforts 
of the inquisitorial courts had evidently not been successful. The 
death of the emperor on 29 November 1378 was followed soon 
by that of Archbishop John (of VlaSim) on 14 January 1380. The 
‘golden age’ of the church in Bohemia was at an end.” Its 
subsequent course was to be a story of theological and racial 
conflict, civil war, and foreign oppression. 

The deaths of the emperor and his friend the archbishop may 
have been the reason for the ineffectiveness of the drastic edict, 
but it is equally possible that the Waldensian movement was 
gaining such momentum that enforcement of the edict would have 
been vain. After almost forty years of organized repression since 
1337, heresy was so strong as to seem to demand an imperial edict 
carrying the death penalty. The movement had life. 

In the provincial synod of 1381, called by Archbishop John II 
(of Jenzenstein), the Waldenses are mentioned by name for the 
first time in a synodal statute. 

II. Item ad Rubricam de Haereticis et Schismaticis, duximus adiun- 
gendum: dolenter enim referimus quod in dioecesibus supradictis prout 
certa relatione percepimus, insunt haereses multum pestiferae et signanter 
Sarraboytarum et illorum rusticorum Waldensium damnatorum.* 


At about the same time we learn from a polemic of Archbishop 
John with Bishop Peter of Olomouc that Waldensianism has spread 
to Olomouc, to the south-east of Prague. 


Molestatur eciam ecclesia sacrosancta nec non et membrum eius ecclesia tua 
videlicet Olomucensis, que proch pudor et scismaticorum et hereticorum 
videtur scaturire nequiciis ; en manifeste palamque eorum quidam et scisma 
suscitant, sacrosanctam matrem ecclesiam lacessunt predicantes, et Bal- 
densium heresiarcharum superseminata zysania adeo crevit, ut iam diffi- 
cultas sit extirpare tanta mala et magnus timor evellendi eosdem.* 


The problems of the church in Bohemia in dealing with heresy 
were sufficiently acute and typical to make Bohemian inquisitors 
in demand in surrounding dioceses. A certain presbiter Martinus 
ex Bohemia was inquisitor—mostly of Beghards—in Strasbourg 
c. 1375.5 This was probably the same man who, c. 1380, was in 
Bavaria combating Waldensianism,® and, in 1391, was in Wiirz- 
burg and Erfurt. A certain Peter Zwicker of Prague, later (1395) 
provincial of the German Celestines, was active as inquisitor in 


) Frind, op. cit. ii. 108 f., quoting from Balbini, Epitome Hist. Rerum Bohemicarum> 
p- 380. ? Martini, Die Waldesier, p. 22. 

* Héfler, Prager Concilien, p. 26. For Sarrabaites cf. Lea, Hist. Ing. i. 37. 

* J. Loserth, in ‘ Beitrige z. Gesch. d. husit. Bewegung’, I. Codex Epistolaris d. 
Erzbischofs v. Prag, Johann v. Jenzenstein (Archiv f. dsterreich. Geschichte, Bd. LV, 
ii. Halfte, 1877), p. 368. Cf. Haupt, Waldenserthum, p. 54 f. 

5 Déllinger, Beitrage, ii. 378; Holinka, Sekta¥stvi, pp. 122 ff. 

© Haupt, Waldenserthum, pp. 57 ff. 
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1391 in Erfurt, in 1393 in Brandenburg, in 1398 in Austria, and as 
late as 1404 in Buda.? These two were evidently peculiarly able 
inquisitors, entrusted by the archbishop with some sort of ‘roving’ 
commission. 

From another source we know that Bohemia was regarded as 
the fountain of Waldensian doctrine. Flacius reports acta which 
he had seen, recording the trials of 443 Waldensians in Pomerania 
and Brandenburg. He assigns them to the year 1391. Preger 
following Wattenbach, assigns these acta to the persecution of 
1393-4.4 Several of Flacius’ statements are valuable. 


Multi eorum testantur se 20 et 30 annos in ea secta fuisse: multi eciam 
affirmant suos maiores quoque sic sensisse. Subindicant tamen, subinde 
doctores suos ex Bohemia ad se ventitare solere. 


Inquisitorial campaigns were the fashion. In 1395 the inquisitor 
for Bohemia and Moravia, Peter of Durynsky, reported the con- 
version of 1,000 Waldensians to catholicism. 


Quare non prestisti [prestitisti ?] cum ovibus in Turingia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
ubi ex dei gracia iam infra spacium duorum annorum circa mille personas, 
heretici Waldenses, ad fidem catholicam sunt conversi? Quare non venis 
ad Austriam et Ungariam ubi spes est inquisitoribus heretice pravitatis 
plures iterum quam mille personas tuorum credencium fore de faucibus 
Leviathan extrahendos.$ 


The results of our investigation may be briefly summarized. 
The heresy appeared early, c.1260, in Bohemia, and was throughout 
its history connected with the Lombard branch of the movement. 
Its early history is associated with German colonists rather than 
with native Czechs, and later spread to the native population. It 
is remarkable for its persistent growth in the face of determined 
and organized governmental and ecclesiastical opposition. Its 
appeal, as well as its strength, lay among the common people. 
Lastly, and most significant for later Bohemian history, the centre 
of the movement was in southern Bohemia in a district of a twenty- 
mile radius, in which Hus was to be born and where, later, Tabor 
was to be the centre of the militant Hussite movement. 

S. Harrison THomson. 
Dollinger, Beitrage, ii. 305-11. 
A. Neumann, Ceské Sekty (Vélehrad, 1920), *6. 
* Flacius Illyricus, Catalogus, p. 1506. 

* Preger, Ueber d. Verhdltnis, pp. 12 ff.; cf. W. Wattenbach, ‘ Ueber Ketzergesch. 
in Pommern und der Mark Brandenburg ’, Stzbrte d. Berliner Akad., 1886. The codex 
containing the acta is mutilus ; but 140 of the 443 remain. Cf. also Holinka, Sektafstvi, 
pp. 123-4; Martini, Die Waldesier, p. 25 f. 

5 V. Chaloupecky, ‘K Dé&jinam. Valdenskych v Gechach pied hnutim husitskym ’ in 
Cesky Casopis Historicky, XX XI (1925), p. 374, n. 1, from Cod. MS. Univ. Prag. XII. 
E. 5, the work of Pilichdorf, a Vienna professor, written in 1395-6 as a tractate Contra 
Waldenses, ed. by Gretser, Maxima Bibliotheca, xxv. 281 ff. Gretser had carelessly 
assigned the work to 1444, the date of his copy. There are several manuscripts in 


Prague dating from the first decade of the fifteenth century, and the text itself carries 
the date 1395. Cf. Preger, Ueber das Verhiltnis, p. 13, note. 
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Married Clergy and Pensioned Religious 


in Norwich Duocese, 1555 


Part I 


HE footnotes to Blomefield’s History of Norfolk contain 

several references to, and occasional quotations from, manu- 
scripts in the Episcopal Registry at Norwich which, not being more 
particularly indicated than under such terms as ‘ MSS Misc. in 
Registr: ’, ‘ Lib: de depriv:’, ‘ Lib: de pens:*, and so on, have 
often caused bewilderment. So far as the sixteenth century is 
concerned, nearly all these notices refer to the volume which is 
described in the somewhat jejune report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission on the documents in the Episcopal Registry? as 
‘Acts and Correspondence within the diocese of Norwich in the 
reigns of Edward the Sixth, Philip and Mary, and Elizabeth: a 
small paper folio volume . . . in old limp calf. . . .”* 

There are in this collection two returns, undated, but probably 
of the spring of 1555,3 of which no mention whatever is made in the 
report. Of these one is, I believe, unique, and the other nearly so. 
I refer to the list of deprivations of the married clergy by the 
Marian government (pp. 40 to 52), and to the list of pensions to 
religious men and women in the Norwich diocese (pp. 21-40). 
Blomefield and Tanner made intermittent use of these returns, and 
the present bishop of Truro has based much of his valuable book 
on the Marian reaction* upon them, but they have never been 
printed. 

The return which Blomefield calls the ‘ Book of Deprivations’ 

' Vol. i (1874), p. 86. 

? There are between fifty and sixty items in this book, for the most part copies of 
royal writs to the bishop or dean and chapter of Norwich and their answers to them. 
The first is dated 9 January 1552/3 and the last 1589. The more important documents 
are already in print in Strype, Rymer, the Register of Archbishop Parker, &c., but it 
might be worth a Norfolk antiquary’s while to go carefully through those of local 
interest. I should wish to express my thanks to Mr. C. Bolingbroke, the registrar of the 
diocese, for the facilities he afforded me for inspecting the manuscripts in the registry, 
and also to record my obligation to the late Mr. Fred Johnson, who transcribed the 
‘ Books of Deprivations and Pensions ’ for me. 

5 The writ, dated 6 November 1554, orders the information required to be sent to 
the exchequer by Candlemas 1555. 

* Dr. W. H. Frere, Marian Reaction in its Relation to the English Clergy. 
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is an important and, I think, unique document.' Although in 
compiling lists of the incumbents of Norfolk parishes he and his 
continuators did not neglect the institution books, they relied 
chiefly on those compiled by Dr. Tanner, whose two volumes 
(which are now in the Episcopal Registry) include nearly all the 
parishes of Norfolk and the greater number of those of Suffolk. 
These lists are not, however, to be relied upon. Not only are they 
incomplete, but they contain numerous errors, some of a serious 
kind, in names of persons and places and of dates.2 Hence it is 
always necessary to go to the registers themselves. But these books 
are also very misleading if they are taken as an infallible guide to 
changes in incumbencies during the critical year 1554. They 
record, of course, institutions to rectories and ordained vicarages 
only, and even then a number of the smaller and poorer parishes are 
omitted.* 

Here the ‘ Book of Deprivations ’ comes to our help. In the 
first place it gives us a list, such as is not, I think, to be found else- 
where, of the wnbeneficed clergy who were deprived for marriage.‘ 
Secondly, even in the cases of rectories and ordained vicarages, the 
registers by no means always state the cause of a vacancy, so that 
it is impossible to tell from them whether it was due to deprivation 
or no. It would, indeed, be impossible to gather from the registers 
alone the number of beneficed clergy who were deprived in 1554. In 
that year 124 such deprivations are recorded in the registers, while 
the ‘ Book of Deprivations ’ gives 110 additional names. That is to 
say the registers contain the names of little more than half of the 
total number of beneficed clergy who were deprived in this year. 


‘ The ‘ Book of Pensions ’, the longer and more interesting of the two returns, will 
be printed in a subsequent number of this Review. 

? Thus s.v. Croxton (Blomefield, i. 473, folio edition) the date of Edmund Dyer’s 
nstitution is given as 1548, whereas it should be 1558. The name of the deprived 
rector of 1554 was, as the ‘ Deprivation Book’ (infra) shows, Edmund Leys; while 
John Abadam was instituted in 1568/9, not 1558/9. At Honingham, William Powle’s 
deprivation in 1554 is not noted, although it is recorded both in the ‘ Deprivation ’ and 
in the institution books. For Corpusty no list of rectors is given, though the succession 
is complete in the register. It must be noted, too, that the registers of the archbishop 
and of the dean and chapter of Canterbury have not been drawn upon for institutions 
sede vacante. 

* The sixteenth-century Norwich registers contain little more than notices of 
institutions to benefices. The only important exception to this rule relates to the 
entries which record the dispensations from their vows issued by Archbishop Cranmer 
to the religious after the suppression of the monasteries. I will deal with these in the 
next article and also with the ordination book of the diocese, which extends in its 
present form from 1531 to 1565. There is in Norwich Castle a vast mass of the comperta 
and detecta of the disciplinary courts of the diocese which awaits the labour of a local 
antiquary, who shall do for Norfolk and Suffolk what the late Mr. Hockaday did for 
Gloucestershire (cf. ante, xliv. 1, n. 2). 

* The word ‘ unbeneficed ’ includes not only stipendiaries, but also the holders of 
perpetual curacies, donatives, &. Thus Leiston, Suffolk, where the deprivation of 


William Reeve, formerly canon of that Premonstratensian house, is recorded, was 
technically only a curacy. 
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On the other hand there are some deprivations which are not 
recorded in the ‘ Deprivation Book’. Some of these concern parishes 
which were ‘ peculiars’ of the archbishop of Canterbury :! others are 
of clergy who had more than one benefice.? But there are a certain 
number which are recorded in the registers, but not in the ‘ De- 
privation Book ’.? Most of the clergy concerned were pluralists, and 
their deprivations may have been reported from other dioceses.‘ 
So far, however, as the diocese of Norwich is concerned, they pro- 
vide about sixteen additional names, and bring the total number of 
deprivations for marriage to something over 360, a huge proportion® 
of the clergy of the diocese, especially when we consider the short 
time which had elapsed since clerical marriage had been legalized. 

Tanner has appended to the list of names in the ‘ Deprivation 
Book’ some dates whose significance I do not understand, but 
which are presumably those of the sentences of deprivation.* The 
filling up of the vacant livings occupied the greater part of the year 
1554, and by the time of the issue of the writ (6 November) the 
process must have been practically complete.’ Judging from the 
details given in the ‘ Book of Pensions’ about the married re- 
ligious, we may gather that official pressure was powerful enough 
to make the retention of wives almost an impossibility. The fact 
that nearly all the clergy whose names are in the ‘ Deprivation 


Book’ were almost immediately instituted to other livings, points 
to the same conclusion.’ 


1 e.g. Hadleigh, where Dr. Rowland Taylor was deprived, and Monks Eleigh, where 


Andrew Pearson underwent a like fate. 

* Thus the institution books show that Richard Wheatley was deprived of the 
rectory of Rickinghall Superior, Suffolk, as well as of those of Redenhalland Aldborough, 
Norfolk; only the first of these ejections is recorded in the ‘ Deprivation Book ’. 

5 In Norfolk, William Wingfield, formerly prior of Westacre, deprived of Burnham 
Thorpe; Thomas Leman, formerly monk of Norwich, of South Creake ; Robert Allen 
of Ormsby; John Willoughby of Great Snoring; Oliver Stoning of Southmere ; 
Alexander Lee of Tottington; John Walden of Weeting ; John Fox of Woodton. In 
Suffolk, Robert Logy of Acton; Henry Grimshaw of Great Barton and Great Saxham ; 
Christopher Batty of South Elmham, All Saints; John Barnardiston of Kedington ; 
and Richard Marsh of Walton. 

* Oliver Stoning, for example, was Fellow of Eton and had a large number of 
‘ promotions ’ in Oxfordshire and elsewhere. 

5 About one fourth of those of Norfolk and more than a fourth of those of Suffolk. 

® Nearly all ‘ March 1553’ (i.e. 1553/4). I understand still less what he means by 
the word ‘rest:’ which stands against some of the names. Thus against that of 
Robert Jary, rector of Twyford, is written, ‘17 Mar: rest 29’. This clergyman was 
certainly deprived in 1554, as both the registers and the ‘ Deprivation Book’ state, but 
he was never restored to the living either in Mary’s or in Elizabeth’s time. 

? Very few deprivations are recorded for the remainder of Mary’s reign. 

8 According to the Marian injunctions a clergyman, deprived for marriage, who had 
shed his wife was not allowed to officiate in his former parish, though he was eligible for 
employment elsewhere. There seem, however, to have been some exceptions to this 
tule. Thus, Richard Garnet, formerly canon of Walsingham, was deprived of the 
rectory of Welborne, Norfolk, in 1554 and reinstituted to it 16 September 1556. James 
Barwick, formerly canon of Newburgh, was deprived of the rectory of Great Whel- 
netham, Suffolk, in 1554 and reinstituted 10 May 1558. 
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It was a different matter, however, to keep them steadfast. 
The records of Cardinal Pole’s visitation of the diocese of Lincoln! 
show that it was difficult to prevent the deprived clergy from 
getting access to their former wives, dandling their children,” and 
so on. Against some forty names in the ‘ Deprivation Book ’ is 
added, in the original hand, the word caste. Does this mean that the 
chastity of these only (a very small proportion of the whole number 
of deprived) could be relied upon by the Crown? This great body 
of discontented clergy must, in any case, have been a source of 
potential danger to the government. After Elizabeth’s succession 
they seem as a general rule to have taken back their wives. It is, 
of course, impossible to say what proportion of them so acted, 
but the evidence of parish registers and similar sources suggests 
that it was the usual practice. In the registers of Bramfield, 
Suffolk, there is, for example, the record of the burial on 24 
October 1561 of the wife of the vicar, Nicholas Thirling.? While 
in those of Oxburgh, Norfolk, is that of the burial on 15 January 
1585/6 of Edmund Warter alias Tofts ‘ by the side of Joan his 
late wife’. Those of West Rudham have a later (1626) entry to 
this effect: ‘ Peter Stancliff, vicar of this Church, was in the daies 
of Queen Mary enforced to put away his wife, who thereupon 
married another man, but when Queen Elizabeth came to the 
Crown, he took her away again from her second husband.” 

We now come to the Elizabethan deprivations. With regard to 
simple restorations of the deprived of 1554, the figures for the 
diocese of Norwich are similar to those for that of Gloucester.® 
Only a small proportion of the ejected got back to their former 
parishes. Not more than twenty-five can be certainly identified as 
having done so, and of these only five are recorded in the registers 
as having been reinstituted.’? In two of these cases (3 and 4) the 


' Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials, iii, part 2, pp. 164 ff. 

? I suppose the result of Marian legislation was to make the children illegitimate. 
James Cocke, rector of Antingham St. Mary (1538-54), was instituted to the rectory of 
Swafield 17 July 1557, only to die almost immediately. By his will, dated 28 August 
1557, he leaves his lands to his base son, James Cocke alias Barrett, son of Agnes Barrett 
of Antingham (i.e. his former parish). Presumably Agnes Barrett was his former wife. 
Norris MSS. (Walter Rye collections, volume 3) in Norwich public library. 

5 i.e. the deprived of 1554. Restored 1561, died 1562. 

* Blomefield, iii. 493 (folio edition). Formerly abbot of Hagnaby, Lincs., deprived 
of Oxburgh in 1554 and restored 1561. 

® Cf. Astley, Z'wo Norfolk Villages, and ante, xliv. 9, for a similar case in Gloucester- 
shire. Stancliff was vicar of West Rudham from before 1534 to 1554, when he was 
deprived for marriage. He was never restored to it, having on 20 June 1554 been 
instituted to the rectory of Burnham Thorpe, which was vacant owing to the depriva- 
tion of William Wingfield, and which he held till his death in 1563. 

§ Ante, xliv. 12. 

7 (1) John Chadwick, rector of Litcham 23 May 1559. (2) John Brown, rector of 
Wreningham 18 April 1559. (3) Robert Thompson, rector of Sandcroft (South Elmham 
St. George) 31 May 1561. (4) William Fyston, vicar of Chattisham 31 July 1561. 
(5) Henry Bradshaw, rector of Stonham Aspal 23 October 1561. 
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word ‘ restored ’ is used in the registers: in another (2) the in- 
stitution took place on the death of the supplanter. 

That the others were so restored can only be gathered from the 
record of the institution of their successors.1 But most of them 
seem to have preferred to retain the benefice which they had 
accepted after shedding their wives and to leave their supplanters 
in possession.? I do not think that the word ‘ deprivation ’ is ever 
used in the registers in respect of restoration of the married clergy, 
since the deprivation of 1554 was regarded by the Crown as ipso 
facto illegal.* The figures concerning deprivations which Dr. Gee 
gives for the diocese of Norwich* must, therefore, be treated 
independently of simple restoration. 

So far as the higher clergy of the diocese of Norwich were con- 
cerned the numbers of changes at Elizabeth’s accession amounted 
to no more than one. The dean, Seth Holland, had to give way to 
John Salisbury, bishop of Thetford, but this was a case of restora- 
tion only. Bishop Hopton had died in the autumn of 1558, so that 
the see was vacant. To the four archdeacons® and the six pre- 
bendaries® the oath of supremacy presented no difficulties. I have 
not been able to trace the succession of the minor canons, but a list 
of them of the year 1571 in the ‘ Acts and Correspondence ” from 
which the ‘ Deprivation Book’ is taken shows that some of the 
former monks of Norwich were still on the cathedral staff. 

Small though Dr. Gee’s lists of the deprived parochial clergy of 
the diocese of Norwich are, they are not small enough. When a 
vacancy is described in the registers as having been created per 

’ e.g. at Great Moulton, Norfolk, where John Dodd’s institution is described as ‘on 
the death of Thomas Wells alias Martin ’, i.e. the deprived of 1554. 

* Where restorations did take place the supplanter was soon provided with a new 
living. Thus, Anthony Wilkinson, who was instituted to the vicarage of Bramfield, 
Suffolk, in 1554, and had after Mary’s death to make way for the deprived vicar, was 
instituted by the bishop, 26 January 1558/9, to the rectory of Thorington, ‘ intwitu 
charitatis ’, as the registers have it. This expression is also found in the time of Mary 
in respect of the married clergy who were deprived and reinstituted elsewhere. 

° See the royal instructions to the commissioners. Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy, 
p. 92. 

* Op. cit., pp. 281, 290. 

® Richard Underwood, formerly monk of Norwich, archdeacon of Norwich 1557, 
died 1571. Matthew Carew, archdeacon of Norfolk 1552-87. Robert Rugg, arch- 


deacon of Suffolk 1548, died 1559. Miles Spencer, archdeacon of Sudbury 1537, 
died 1570. 

®° First prebend, Miles Spencer, supra. Second, John Barret, formerly prior of the 
Carmelites of Ipswich 1538, died 1563. Third, Henry Manuel, formerly monk of Nor- 
wich 1538, died 1569. Fourth, Thomas Ellis, formerly prior of Little Lees, 1557, died 
1561. Fifth, John Hallibread, formerly prior of the Austin Friars of Norwich 1539-65. 
In 1571, infra, he appears as a minor canon. The sizth prebend was apparently vacant 
by the death of Jokn Richards. 

* Folio 20. The list in 1571 was John Hallibread, S.T.P. ; Robert Stanton; Adam 
Barker (these two, former monks of Norwich) ; William Canvas (formerly a Franciscan 
friar of Cambridge) ; Henry Smyth ; Thomas Chapman; John Toller. The records of 
the dean and chapter of Norwich do not seem to contain any minutes which would 
throw any light on the succession of the minor canons. 
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dimissionem of the incumbent he has taken dimissio to be equiva- 
lent to deprivatio. But I do not think it can ever bear that sense. 
The alternative term for dimissio is resignatio; that of deprivatio 
is amotio.? 

It must be remembered that after 24 June 1559, the date on 
which the act of supremacy came into force, institutions were only 
made after the presentee had taken the oath of supremacy in 
accordance with that act.? All but three of Dr. Gee’s second list 
(pp. 290, 291) were instituted after the date in question, and had 
therefore taken the oath. An examination of the circumstances of 
the residue of those who were deprived in the earlier (1559-64) 
period shows that in practically every case disciplinary measures 
were the cause of the deprivation. The church of England is 
usually looked upon as an unreformed body, but this is not 
altogether true. The efforts of the Elizabethan bishops to restore 
and extend discipline have not received due recognition. Not only 
did they continue the process already begun in the fifteenth 
century of amalgamating small and decayed parishes, but they 
made serious attempts to tackle the long-standing evils of 
pluralism and non-residence. The pluralities act of 1529, defective 
though it was, put a powerful weapon into their hands. The grant- 
ing of dispensations for holding more than one benefice was now 
more strictly curtailed : while, as the result of the act of Henry 
VIII forbidding papal dispensations,* now restored to the statute 
book, wealthy clergymen were no longer able to obtain them from 
Rome, and the delays and expense which this involved were 
eliminated. The Crown, too, was far more efficient as a gatherer in 
of the first fruits and tenths than the papal collectors had ever been, 
and was concerned in helping the bishops in the administration of 
vacant benefices and their filling up. If the careers of the clergy 
of the diocese of Norwich who were deprived between 1558 and 
1564 (other than those who have been dealt with already) are 
investigated, it will be found that practically all of them were 
notorious pluralists, and the names of most of them appear in the 
register of Archbishop Parker as having been first suspended and 

1 This disposes of the cases of Robert Randall, vicar of Bedingham; Thomas 
Downes (name omitted in Gee), rector of Langford ; Oliver Hayber, rector of Burgh 
next Clopton; Richard Appletoft, rector of Offton ; William Goodfellow, rector of 
Brandeston; while at Scole, Nicholas Calver (not R. Calner as in Gee) is said in the 
registers to have resigned. At Eccles John Collinson is recorded in the register to have 
been deprived in April 1558 and ‘ dimitted ’ in December 1560. 

* In the Norwich register all institutions before that date are described as having 
been made after the presentee’s oath of canonical obedience to the bishop of Norwich : 
after it ‘recepto juramento descripto et specificato’ etc. .. . (in the parliament held at 
Westminster 23 January, year one of Elizabeth). From the first list, therefore, Robert 
Buttel and all those in the second list except W. Hatton, Thomas Moore, and Robert 
Barney must be deleted as having all taken the oath. 


5 This was especially necessary in East Anglia. 
* 25 Henry VIII, cap. 21. 
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then deprived, for this cause.1 Of the remainder the greater 
number had taken the oath of supremacy before the royal com- 
missioners in 1559.2 In fact the only incumbents who seem to have 
been sincerely ‘settled in papistry ’ were Hugh Hodgson, rector 
of Titchwell, who is probably identical with the deprived provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Robert Stopes, rector of Hark- 
stead, and prebendary of St. Paul’s. Even of this class the question 
of deprivation is not quite so simple as it seems. In an appeal for 
instructions which the lieutenant of the Tower of London 
addressed to the council in 1562 occurs this significant sentence, 
‘He hath also Leonard Bilson, clerke . . . he is deprived of the best of 
his livings."* Gradually applied financial persuasion of this kind 
was often effective as an incentive to conformity, and so an ex- 
amination of the later careers of Bilson’s fellow prisoners will show. 
The great mass of the clergy waited on events, and even as late as 
1586 the Puritans were able to charge a Warwickshire clergy- 
man with having shaved his beard, ‘ upon rumor of a change in 
Religion in Mounsiers daies.”¢ G. BASKERVILLE. 


Book or DEpPRIVATIONS 


** indicates that the incumbent in question was not restored to his parish. 

* restoration uncertain, but with probability against. 

The figures (14) &c. against the deprived religions refer to the corresponding name in 
the ‘Book of Pensions’. 


Archidiaconatus Norwici. 


Seculares nuper deprivati Beneficiis— 


Ecclia 8. Mich: de Mr Rogerus Overy nuper Rector ibidem. 
Coslany in Norwico [Rector of Great Ryburgh 1543, resigned 1554 ; rector of 
[Since 1540.] Stolus 1557, died 1558.] 
Rollesby **Mr Willimus Whight nup Rector ibm 
[Since 1531.] [Also deprived of Trowse in archdeaconry of Norfolk.] 
Ecclia 8. Augustini in Dis Willmus Stamp nup Redr ibm 
Norwico 
[Since 1550.] [Restored 1559, died 1566.] 


’ Of those mentioned in Dr. Gee’s list (op. cit., pp. 281, 282), Simon Anderson, rector 
of Southburgh (or Hingham Burgh) was also vicar of Methwold and held another living 
in Yorkshire. He was cited for non-residence in 1567 and deprived in 1568 (Reg. 
Parker, pp. 751 and 757, Canterbury and York Society). John Sewell, rector of 
Strumpshaw, had three other livings in the diocese, and so had John Balkey, rector of 
Hargrave, while of the later list (Gee, op. cit., p. 291) William Hatton, rector of Stody, 
and Robert Barney, rector of Reedham, are both entered in the Parker register as 
having been deprived for non-residence. 

* Cf. Gee, op. cit., pp. 109-16. These include Henry Carter, rector of Denton, 
Norfolk (1554, deprived 1562), and rector of Homersfield, Suffolk (1561-3); James 
Stanley, vicar of Washbrook 155463; Richard Lache, rector of Gimingham(1531-—64); and 
Thurstan Bradley, vicar of Tuddenham (1555-64) and rector of Westerfield (1554-63). 

* Catholic Record Society, Miscellanea, i. 56. Bilson had been a prebendary of 
Winchester. 

* Peel, The Second Parte of a Register, ii. 166. The reference is, of course, to the recent 
visit to England of the queen’s suitor, the duke of Alengon. 
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Twiford 

[Since 1541.] 
Tutington [?] 
Hempsted juxta Holt 

(Since 1543/4.] 
Gately 

[Since 1530.] 
Sharington 

[Since 1539.] 
Horsted 

[Since 1535/6.] 
Sparham 

[Since 1541.] 
Thrigby 

[Since 1539.] 
Necton 
Langham 

[Since 1548.] 
Sowthwalsham 













































































Scottow 
[Since 1504.] 
Wikmere 
[By 1534.] 
Skeyton 
[Since 1548.] 
Baconsthorp 


[Since 1527.] 





















































[By 1534.] 
Swanton novers 























[Since 1545/6.] 
Ilsington [Islington] 

[Since 1538.] 
Brundall 

{Since 1530.] 
Saxthorp 

{Since 1537.] 


[Since 1543.] 
Kelling 
[Since 1524.] 
Hemmysby 
[Since 1551.] 


Swanton Morley 
[Since 1550.] 

Wesenham 
[Since 1545.] 

Kempston 
[Since 1541.] 


Byllyngford [St. Peter] 


Wigenhale me (St. Mary] 


Saxlinghamjuxta Mare 


**Diis Robertus Jary nuper Redr ibm 


*Diis Robertus Cocks, nuper Vic: ibm 
*Diis Jolies Sallitt nup Vicar: ibm 


**Diis Nich: Apleby nup Vic: ibm 
[Rector of Bereford 1555, died 1591.] 
**Diis Thomas Hunt nup R. ibm 


**Mr Stephanus Pherne nup R. ibm 
[Vicar of East Dereham by 1559, died 1563.] 
*Diis Willmus Smyth nup Redr ibm 


**Diis Willmus Skerning nup R. ibm 


*Diis Jolies Sanky nup Reor ibm 
*Diis Thomas Dale, nup V. ibm 


**Diis Christoferus Sands nup R. ibm 
[Vicar of Upton 1550—? 1556.] 
**Diis Willmus Barker, nup Vic: ibm 
[Alias Harome. ? Monk of St. Benet’s.] 
**Diis Johannes Lucock nup R. ibm 
[Rector of Little Barningham 1554~7.] 
*Diis Johannes Bush nup Reér ibm 
[Vicar of East Tuddenham 1554, resigned 1561.] 
**Diis Jacobus Carthrop, nup. R. ibm 
{Rector of Stiffkey St. Mary 1557, died 1558/9.] 
**Diis Thomas Robinson nup Redr ibm 
[Rector of Thrigby 1554~7.] 
*Diis Jolies Fryer, nup Reér ibm 
*Diis Petrus Beck nup Vic: ibm 
[Vicar of Narborough 1565, died 1577.] 
*Diis Jolies Scott nuper Vicafi ibm 


*Diis Robertus Browne nup R. ibm 


**Mr Anthonius Temple nup V. ibm 
[Also deprived of Mundesley inarchdeaconry of N 
*Diis Richus Pratt, nup Redr ibm 


*Diis Henricus Devyas nup R. ibm 


**Diis Georgius Vicars, nup Vic. ibm 
[Rector of Hainsford 1560, died 1562. 
says formerly Franciscan Friar of Norwich.] 


Diis Thomas Norley nup R. ibm 


**Diis Jacobus Foster nup Vic ibidem 
(Rector of Flordon 1557, died 1559.] 
Dis Johannes Brightyff nup. R. ibm 
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caste 


caste 


caste 
caste 


caste 


caste 


orfolk.] 
caste 


caste 


Tanner’s note 


[Restored 1559, resigned 1561 ; rector of Little Dunham 
1556, resigned 1562/3; rector of Great and Little 


Fransham 1559-79; 
16 January 1578/9.] 


buried at Little Fransham 
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Luteham [Litcham] Dis Jolies Chadwyck nup R. ibm 
[Since 1540.] [Restored 1559 and buried there 23 April 1571.] 
Raynham Me. [St. **M' David Moresby nup Recor ibm 





Mary] [He was presumably deprived also of Bircham Newton 
[By 1534.] of which he was rector 1546-64.] 
Sherford **Dis Humfridus Wylsoune, nup R. ibm 
{Since 1547.] [? Rector of Bayfield 155° %'.] 
Walpoole Dis Jolies Heyth nup V > ibm 
[Since 1546.] [Restored 1559, died 1563. | 


Oxwyck [Since 1542.] Diis Jolies Bemonde nup Re6r ibu. 
et Pattesley [Since *] [Restored, to Oxwick only, 1563 (on death of supplanter)- 
1580; rector of Colkirk 1559-80.] 


Rowgham **Dis Laurentius Ashworth nup V. 
[Since 1534.] [Rector of Stanhow 1554, died 1572.] 

Dunham magna **Diis Andreas Dey, nup Reor ibm 
%) 

Thursforth Dis Johannes Burrell nup R. ibm 


? 


? [Restored 1559, died 1569.] 

Styffekey[St. JohnBapt.]**Diis Robertus Child nup Reér ibm 
{Since 1531.] 

Una wmedietas de *Diis Willmus Watson, nup R. ibm 
Taverham 
[Since 1540/1.] 

Cokthorpe et **Diis Wills Brownsmith nup Redr 
[Since 1547/8.] 
Langham parva 
[?] 

Merston [Morston] **Diis Thomas Baker, nup R. ibm 
[By 1534.] 


Corpustie **Diis Thomas Wykham, nup V. ibm 
[By 1534.] 

Elingham parva *Diis Arthurus Bukley nup Redr 
[Since 1530.] 

Lynne Peter Dis Ric. Gatefold nup R. earund 
[Since 1546.] [Restored 1559-93.] 
et Edmundi 
[Since 1543.] 

Iteringham **Diis Jacobus Mason nup R. ibm 
[By 1534.] [Rector of Wolterton 1557-8.] 


Tyrington [Terrington **Diis Robertus Evans nup Vic. ibm 
St. Clement] 


[Since 1540.] 

Clenchwarton **Mr Robert Chalderton, nup R. ibm 
[Since 1548.] 

Wyveton **Diis Thomas Brigs nup Redr ibm 
[Since 1550.] 

Gryston **Diis Dionisius Howers nup Vic: ibm 
[Since 1529.] 

Wulterton *Dns Tho. Hawgh nup R. 
{Since 1541.] [Added by Tanner. ] 

Snoring Magna M' Joes Willoughby nuper Rector 
[Since 1546.] {Added by Tanner. His deprivation is entered in the 


register. Thomas Haugh’s deprivation is given in list 
(see infra) under archdeaconry of Norfolk. But 
Wolterton is in that of Norwich.] 


E2 
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Haynford 
[Since 1547.] 


Themylthorp 
[Since 1535.] 


Byrlingham Edi 
Burgh marie 
[Since ?] 


Erpingham 
[Since 1540.] 


Barningham parva 
[Since 1540.] 
Braydeston 
[Since 1551.] 


Linge 
[Since 1541.) 


Fraunsham parva et 


magna 
[Since 1551.] 

Morley 
[Since ?] 

Prebenda in ecclia 
Cath: Norwic: 
[Since 1548.] 


Canonicus ibm unde 


fuit 


Canonicus ibm unde 


Aylesham 
[Since 1547.] 

Bawdeswell 
[Since ?] 


Beston [Beeston next 


Mileham} 
[Since 1527.] 


Egmer [Was not in list.) 


[Since 1544.] 


Dersyngham 
[Since 1546.] 


Religiosi deprivati. 
*Diis Augustinus Water, nup R. ibm 


[Ordained priest as Franciscan friar of Norwich 21 
December 1532.] 
*Diis Robertus Growght, nup Redr ibm 
[Alias Sall. Canon of Walsingham: rector of Fel- 
thorpe 1557-61. ] 
*Diis Johannes Clement, nup R. ibm 
*Dis Richus Crowder, nup R. ibm 
(Canon of Buckenham ; rector of Burgh S. Mary ?—1554; 
rector of Billockby and Clippesby 1555; died 1561.] 
*Diis Thomas Hyll, nup R. ibm 
[Probably monk of St. Benet’s. He was appointed 
rector of Erpingham 1540 by the assignees of the abbot 
and convent of St. Benet’s.] 
*Diis Robertus Denton, nup. R. ibm 
[Monk of Thetford ; rector of Little Barningham 1540-54. 
*Diis Thomas Copwer nup Redr ibm 
[Olim Fr. pred. Nor. Tanner.] [Rector of Bradeston 
1551-4.] 
Dis Jolies Denny, nup Reér ibm 
[Tanner says canon of Butley: this is likely. The 
duke of Suffolk was now patron as grantee of 
Mettingham College, the former patrons of this rectory. 
Restored 1559, died 1561.] 
Mr’ Henricus King, nup Redr ibm 


[See below.] 
Dis Jolies Wadnow, nup Recor ibm 
{Austin friar of Lynn.] 
Mr Henricus King, nup Prebend 
[Rector of Great Fransham 1551-4; rector of Winterton 
1552; died 1557.) 
Dis Johannes Whight, nup fuit canonicus 


Diis Thomas Jolly, nup fuit canonicus. 
{Monk of Norwich, occurs 1526; appointed ‘secular 
canon in 1538.] 
(14) **Mt Thomas Whitby, nup Vic ibm 
[Canon of Gisburn.] 
**Diis William Canvas, nup R. ibm 
[Franciscan friar of Cambridge, Rector of Bawdeswell 
2-53; rector of Lyng 1555/6; curate-in-charge of 
St. Andrew, Norwich, from 1559-61; rector of 
Thorpe 1559-69; buried at St. James, Norwich, 
22 April 1572.) 
Dis Ediis Denny, nup Reér ibm 
[Restored to Beeston 1559 and buried there 20 April 
1563 ; also rector of Watlington 1556-death.] 
Diis Thomas Bulman, nup R. ibm 
[Prior of Weyburn ; rector of Egmere 1543-54 ; died at 
Weyburn 1 February 1555/6; Exchequer, special 
commission 3251.] 
**Diis Thomas Longbodham, nup V. ibm 
(Cistercian monk of Revesby, Lincs. ; vicar of Dersingham 
1544-54 ; rector of Ashwellthorpe 1555 ; died 1560.] 
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Winterton cum Cap.de Mt" Peter Watts, olim Relig: in domo Carthus (Com 
E. Somerton Somerset) [Added by Tanner.] 
(Since 1547.] {Monk of Witham charterhouse; rector of Winterton 
1527-54; rector of Stokesby 1557; died 1560.] 


Seculares non beneficiati. 


Ecclia 8. Martini in Diis Andreas Coby nup Cap.™* poch. ibm 
Norwico 
Ecclia 8. Salvatoris in Dis Thomas Barker, nup Cap™* poch: ibm 
Norwico 
Dis Willmus Johnson 
Dis Jolies Fisher 
Crostwheit Dis Willmus More nup cap""* poch. 
Walsoken Dis Martinus Swallow nup cap™"* pocli. 
Bynii*m Dis Chréferus Nuttell, nup cap™* poch 
[Vicar of Binham by 1559 to 1592.] 
Dis Nichus Crow 
(Occurs curate of Walcote in 1555.] 
Dis Thomas Leeke 
Litcham Dis Laurentius Bouger 
Sandringi*m Dis Galfridus Lawes 
[Rector of Babingley 1557; died 1566; rector of 
Sandringham 1564 to death.] 
Dis Nichus Chapman. 
[Vicar of Burnham Overy 1555 to ? 1565.] 


Religiosi non beneficiati. 


Mr Johannes Kempe 
Ecclia Sci Gregorij in Dis Thomas Hall, nup Cap™* poch ibm 
Nor. 
Ecclia 8. Joliisin Nor®. Dis Nichus Smyth nup cap™®* poch. ibm 
Eccla 8. Pauli Dis Ric: Chipper nup cap™* poch: ibm 
[Rector of St. Peter, Thetford, 1555-71.] 
Diis Robertus Shinkwyn 
Alby Diis Thomas Hawgh, nup cap®"* poch ibm 
Diis Robertus Jerves 
(Carmelite of Lynn.] 
Dis Nichus Thyrkle 
[Monk of Norwich; prebendary of Norwich 1538; 


resigned 1539; vicar of Wiggenhall St. Mary 1541; 
resigned 1546.] 


Dis Riclius Claye 
[Prior of Thetford Dominicans. ]} 
Thetford (17) Diis Robertus Howes 
[Monk of Bury.] 
Dis Jolies Spycer 
{Probably Franciscan of Lynn.] 
Dis Henricus Tuddenham 
[Rector of Field Dalling 1559-68. ] 
Dis Ambrosius Palmer 
[Rector of Crostwick 1560-83. ] 























Trowse 


[Since 1550.] 
Wreningh*m 
[Since 1550.] 
Intwode 
[Since 1540.] 
Swaynesthorp 
[Since 1537.] 
Denver 
[Since 1538.] 
Hempsted 
[Since 1544.] 
Wolterton 
[Since 1541.] 
Depel*m 
[Since 1553.] 
Aylemerton 
[Since 1531.] 
Antinghm Me 
Mary] 
[Since 1538.] 
Brunsted 
[Since 1539.] 


Barford [Bereford] 


[Since 1535.] 


Runton [Since 1549.] 


et Wyclewode 
[Since 1541.] 


Hadescothorp [ Thorpe 


by Haddisco] 

[Since 1523.] 
Brome 

[Since 1541.] 


Multon m® [Since 1543.] 


et parva 

[Since 1550.] 
Basingh*m 

[Since 1536.] 


Townebarningh*m 
[Barningham Winter] 


[Since 1552.] 
Swardeston 

[Since 1546.] 
Bakton 

[Since 1539.] 


Bikereston [Bixton] 


[Since 1550.] 
Hethersett 

[Since 1542.] 
Melton pva. 
[Since ?] 
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Seculares nuper deprivati Beneficiis infra Archinat: pred. 










Archidiaconatus Norff: 


*Mr Willimus Whight nup Vicar: ibm 
[Also deprived of Rollesby in archdeaconry of Norwich. ] 
Diis Johannes Browne nup Recor ibm caste 
[Restored 1559.] 
**Diis Thomas Gayton, nup Recor ibm 
[Vicar of Honingham 1555-59.] 
**Diis Rolandus Raby, nup Redr ibm 
[Rector of Flordon 1559, died 1561.} 
**Diis Willmus Blakey, nup Reér ibm 
[Vicar of West Denham 1555-7] 
**Diis Gregorius Madys, nup Reér ibm caste 
[Rector of Hassingham 1560, died 1564.) 
**Diis Thomas Hawgh, nup Recor ibm 


**Diis Jolies Browghton, nup Vic: ibm 


**Diis Cuthbertus Daugles, nup R. ibm 
[Rector of Stokesley 1555, died 1557.) 
**Diis Jacobus Cocks, nup Redr ibm 


[Rector of Swafield 1557, died 1558.] 
**Diis Robertus Manus, nup R. ibm caste 


**Diis Robertus Shipton, nup. R. ibm caste 


** Mr Joes Emisoune nup. Recor de Runton et Vic. 
de Wyclewode. 


**Diis Simon Morrell, nup R. ibm 


**Diis Robertus Randolf, nup R. ibm 
[Vicar of Bedingham 1555-65. ] 
Diss Tho* Marten, nup R. ibm 
[Restored 1559; died 1560. He was alias Wells. 
Perhaps canon of Walsingham. | 


*Diis Ric: Well, nup Redr ibidem 


**Diis Jolies Philipson, nup. R. ibm 
[Rector of Itteringham 1554, died 1557.] 


**Diis Rogerus Sydall, nup. V. ibm 


**Diis Robertus Lingley nup R. ibm caste 
[Rector of Ridlington 1552, died 1558.] 

Dis Nichus Corker, nup. Redr ibm 
[Restored 1559, died 1585.] 

**Diis Chroferus Wilsoune, nup. R. ibm 
[Vicar of Swardeston 1554-55. ] 

**Diis Thurstanus Burne, nup V. ibm 

[Vicar of Swardeston 1555, died 1558.] 
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Honing 
[Since 1540.] 


Burnhm Overy 

[Since 1547.] 
Mondesley 

[Since 1546.] 
Bergh cum Apton 

[Since 1545.] 
Stratton Me [Long 

Stratton St. Mary] 

[Since 1547.] 
Besthorp 

[Since 1528.] 
Tharston 

[Since 1551.] 
Esshm [Earsham] 

[Since 1545.] 

et Denton 

[Since 1543.] 
North Barsham 

[Since 1550.] 

et West Barsham 

[Since 1552.] 
Narburgh 

[Since 1540.] 
Narford 

[Since 1544.] 
Croxton 

[Since 1546.] 
Boughton 

[Since 1544.] 

et Colveston 

[Since 1537.] 
Barton Omn Sancto- 

rum 

[By 1534.] 
Langford 

[Since 1534.] 
Howghton 

[Since 1527.] 
West Rudham 

[Since 1535.] 
Ketleston 

[By 1534.] 
Riburgh pva. 

[By 1534.] 
Northwood Barninghh 

[Since 1524.] 
Thorpmarket 

[Since 1536.] 
Rockland Anee [St. 

Andrew] 

[Since 1540.} 


**Diis Jolies Bouch, nup Vic: ibidem 
[Olim monachus in Mon. de Hulmo, sed non professus 
non mansit. Tanner’s note. (He was alias Lammas, 
as the institution record shows.) ] 
**Diis Thomas Skelton, nup Vic. ibm 
[? Canon of Walsingham.] 
**Mr Anthonius Temple, nup R. ibm 
[Also deprived of Saxthorpe in archdeaconry of Norwich. ] 
*Dis Jolies Matchett, nup. Redr ibm 


Dis Jolies Rutter, nup Redr ibm 
[Restored 1559, died 1569.]} 


Mt Thomas Downing, nup V. ibm 
[Restored 1559, died 1559.] 
**Dis Robertus Ringer, nup. Vic. ibm 


**Mr Thomas [recte Henricus] Symonds, nup R. 
earund 


**Mr Willmus Dawsoune, nup R. earund 
[Rector of Reepham 1563-74.] 


**Dns Johannes Prior, nup. Vic: ibm 
Dis Johannes Hardy, nup. Vic: ibm 
[Restored 1559-69. ] 


**Dns Edmundus Lyes, nup Vic: ibm 


**Dns Robertus Halman, nup. R. ibm 


*Diis Henricus Gardyner, nup. R. 


*Diis Edmundus Beteson, nup. R. ibm 


Diis Jolies Hede, nup Vicar: ibm 
[Resigned 1559, died 1565.] 
**Diis Petrus Stanclyff, nup V. ibm 
[Rector of Burnham Thorpe 1556, died 1563.] 
*Diis Robertus Hunt, nup R. ibm 


**Diis Thomas Lyon, nup Vic: ibm 
**Diis Edmundus Fuller, nup R. ibm 

[Rector of Bawdeswell 1556, died 1559.] 
Dis Willmus Munds, nup V. 


**Diis Richus Cleg, nup Redr ibm 
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Tybenham 
[Since 1535.] 


Dysse [Since 1545.] et 
Stonli*m Jerneg 
[Stonham Parva, 


Suffolk] 

[Since 1540.] 
Shropham 

[Since 1539.] 


Attelburgh minor pars. 


[Since 1547.] 


Hethelde 
[Since 1544.] 
Honingham. 
[Since ?]} 
Heigham potter. 


({? Since 1546.] 
Morley 


Welborn 


[Since 1541.] 


Ludham [Since 1552.] 


et Docking 
[Since 1545.] 


Trunche 
[Since 1548.] 

Sowthrey 
[Since 1541.] 





**Diis Georgius Platt, nup. V. ibm 


(Recte Gregorius. Rector of Burgh St. Margaret 1559, 
died 1560.] 


**Diis Willmus Brown, nup Recor earund . 


**Diis Richus Rame, nup Vic. ibidem 


Religiosi deprivati. 
Dis Gilbertus Bartley, nup R. ibm 
[Franciscan successively of Northampton and York; 
restored 1559; promoted bishop of Bath and 
Wells 1565.] 
**Diis. Nich* Rayner nup. Rector ibm (olim 
monachus apud Selby, Tanner) 
{Rector of Wreningham 1555/6, died 1556. He is on 
the Selby pension list.] 
Dis Willmus Powle, nup V. ibm 
[Lynn Carmelite. Restored 1559, died 1560.] 
**Diis Jolies Horne, nup Vic. ibidem 
[This was a St. Benet’s living.] 
*Diis Jolies Wadnow nup. Reodr ibm (olim Fr. 
Augustini Lenn, Tanner) 
(He is on the surrender list.] 
(22) Diis Ric. Garnett 
nup.Redribm (olim Canon deWalsingham,Tanner) 
[Restored 1556.]} 
**Mr Ric: Gamon 
nup Vic. earund (olim Mon. de Hulmo, Tanner) 
[He was alias Barkway; vicar of Brixham, Devon, 
1559 ; died 1573.] 
(35) Mt Thomas Powle nup Reor ibm 
(Canon of Walsingham.] 
**Diis Robertus Wulcy, nup Reor ibm 
(Canon of Walsingham. (His name occurs on supremacy 
list of 1534 but not on surrender list of 1539.)] 


Barton An*¢ [Barton *Dis Willmus Burley, nup Reér ibm 


Bendish, St.. Andrew] 


[Since ?] 


Una medietas de Denver Diis Galfridus Watts, nup Redr ibm 


[Since 1543.] 
Oxburgh 

[Since 1539.] 
Brettenham 

[Since 1544.] 


et Wurtham in Suff. 


[Wortham] 
[Since 1547.] 


(47) **Mt Edmund Warter, nup R. ibm 


[Abbot of Hagnaby; restored 1559; died 1586.] 
Diis Wills Collinson, nup R. ibm 
[Canon of Westacre; restored 1559; resigned 1562.] 


Systern [Siderstern or **Diis Stephanus Long, nup Redr ibm 


Sarston in deanery 


of Burnham] 
[Since ?] 


(Canon of Pentney ; vicar of Deophum 1560; died 1564.] 
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Matteshall 
[Since 1538.] 


Colton 
[Since 1549.] 


Burnham depdale 
[Since 1529.] 

Burnham Thorp 
[Since 1540.] 

Bressingham 


[Since ?] 


Eston [or Easton} 


Twhaite 


Wymondham 
Hyklinge 


Wereham 


**Diis Willmus Startwaite nup. V. ibm 
[Canon of Westacre; rector of Great Ryburgh 1554; 
died 1559.] 
**Diis Galfridus Turnor, nup Reodr ibm 


[Probably London Franciscan. Rector of Northrepps 
1559, died 1578.] 


(34) Diis Jolies Gybson, nup Reér ibm 
[Canon of Nostell, Yorks. ] 

(217) M’ Will Wingfield nup Prior de Westacre, nup R. 
[Added by Tanner.] 

Diis Tho. Briggs, olim Fr. Pred. Norw. nup R. 
[Added by Tanner. ] 

Seculares non beneficiati. 


Dis Simon Geloo 
Diis Henricus Carter nup cap™"* pochi 
[Rector of Denton 1554; deprived 1562.] 
Diis Robertus Clerk, nup cap®"* poch 
Diis Robertus Wallor 
Dis Robertus Wyllmson 
Dis Willimus Baldwyn 
Dis Archleus Bonewyck 
Dis Willimus Rede 
Diis Sextus Watman 
Dis Henricus Wylson 
Dis Nichus Church caste 
[Rector of Antingham St. Mary 1558, died 1570.] 
Dis Georgius Blunt 
[Vicar of Hunstanton 1556-81.) 
Dis Robertus Gybson 


Religiosi non beneficiati. 

Dis Willmus Ballard nup cap™"* poch 
[Probably Austin friar of London.] 

Diis Thomas Frauncs (olim Fr. Carmel.de Blakeney, 
Tanner) 

Diis Johannes Fenne 

Dis Johannes Isaack 

(39) Mr Petrus Brinkley, 8.T.P. 
[Franciscan of Bury St. Edmunds. ] 

Dis Robertus Audley 
[Franciscan of Lynn; vicar of Newton-by-Castleacre 

1566 ; died 1586.] 

(48) Diis Johannes Jackson, nup Cap™* pochi 
[Canon of West Dereham. ] 

(52) Das Joéés Beston, monachus olim Wimondham 
[Added by Tanner.] 


Archidiaconatus Suff. 


Seculares nuper deprivati Beneficiis infra Archifiat pred. 


Horham 
[Since 1532.] 

Bramfeld 
[Since 1547.] 


**Diis Anthonius Emery nup Reér ibm. caste 
[Vicar of Sibton 1556 ?] 

Diis Nichus Thirling, nup Vic: ibm caste 
[Restored 1559, died 1562.] 
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Frostenden 
[Since 1529.] 
Wenhaston 
[Since 1536.] 
Kyrkeley 
[Since 1539.] 
Buxlow 
[Since 1550.] 
Hensted 
[Since 1553.] 


Sandcroft [South Elm- 
ham, St. George] 


[By 1534.] 
Yoxford 
[Since 1530.] 


Wylby [Since 1540.}, 
Ash (Campsea Ash) 


*Diis Robertus Woode nup Recor ibm caste 
*Diis Thomas Grigs, nup Vic. ibm caste 
*Diis Robertus Taylor, nup Recor ibm caste 
*Diis Willmus Lark, nup Reor ibm 


(66) **Diis Edwardus Tyrrell, nup. Redribm caste 
[Formerly chantry priest of Long Melford.] 
Diis Robertus Thompson, nup. R. ibm caste 
[Restored 1561-?; rector of Frostenden 1554; resigned 
1561.] 
*Mt Thomas Wylly, nup Vic. ibm 


**Mr Johannes Hoode, nup Recor earund caste 
[Vicar of Aldeburgh 1554, died 1555.] 


[Since 1536.], et Dalingho 


[Since 1545.] 


Sudborn cum Orford 


[Since 1524.] 
Stratford 
[Since 1539.] 
Benhall 
[Since 1540.] 
Eyke 
{Since 1546.] 
Hollesley 
[Since 1551.] 
Shottesham 
[Since 1527.] 
Worlingworth 
[Since 1547.] 


Northales [Covehithe] 


[Since 1551.] 


Brundish cum Tann- 


ington 
[Since 1550.] 
Badingham 
[Since 1552.] 
Belings parva 
[Since 1517.] 
Faltenham 
[Since 1551.] 
Clopton 
[Since 1540.] 
Holton 
[Since ?]} 
Wyttlesham 
[Since 1538.] 
Whersted 
[Since 1553.] 
Winstoune 
[Since 1550.] 


**Diis Richus Peerson, nup Redr ibm 

*Diis Jolies Bloding, nup Redr ibm 

*Diis Jolies Moody, nup Vic. ibm 
[Restored 1559, died 1567.] 

**Diis Johies Peerson, nup Redr ibm 

*Diis Radulphus Fenne, nup. Recor ibm 

**Diis Willmus Ward, nup Reor ibm 

*Diis Johannes Hanson, nup R. ibm 
[Rector of Thorington 1554~-9.] 

*Diis Richus Davys, nup Vicar ibm 


*Diis Jolies Brayfeld, nup Vic. ibm 


**Diis Henricus Raynold, nup Reor ibm 
**Diis Thomas Kyldall, nup Reér ibm 
**Diis Henricus Pax [? Pape], nup Vic. ibm 
*Diis Thomas Waldene, nup Reér ibm 
[Rector of Little Bealings 1554, died 1561.] 
*Diis Radulphus Bolenne, nup Reor ibm 
(75) **Mr Willmus Latymer, nup. Redr ibm 
*Diis Thomas Campbell, nup. Vic. ibm 


[John in register. ] 
*Diis Ric. Moffett, nup Vicar. ibm 
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Blakenham parva *Dis Willmus Egersun nup R. ibm caste 
[Ekersall in register. ] 
[Since 1551.] [Reinstituted 1554/5; resigned 1562; rector of Borham 
1559; died 1567.] 
Ecclia 8. Helenne in **Diis Willimus Swarston, nup R. ibm 
Gip® [Ipswich] 
[Since 1550.] 
Stratforthe *Diis Stephanus Castune, nup Reor ibm 
[Since 1541.] 
Washbroke **Dns Jolies Inglish, nup Vic. ibm 
[Since 1550.] 
Stonham Aspall Dis Henricus Bradshaw, nup R. ibm caste 
[Since 1536.] [Restored 1561.] 
Westerfeld (72) **Diis Radulphus Thorneton, nup. R. 
ibm caste 
[Since 1552.] [Formerly chantry priest of Ipswich.] 
Offeton cum Brysett **Diis Willmus Botolf, nup. Vic. ibm caste 
parva 
[Since 1537.] 
Akenham **Diis Willmus Hayforth, nup R. ibm 
[Since 1530.] 
Bergham [Barham] **Diis Michael Forster, laicus nup R. 
[Since 1546.] 
Battisford **Diis Johannes Chambrelayn, nup V. ibm 
[Since 1541.] 
Henyngham[Heming- **Diis Humfridus Cantrell, nup R. et Vic. earundm 
stone] [Since 1541.] 
et Westhale 
[Since 1529.]} 
Swillande *Diis Thomas Sampson, nup R. ibm 
[Since 1545. ] 
Cokeley *Dis Ric. Burton, nup Redr ibm 
[Since 1532.] 
Rushmere Dis Ric. Fletcher, nup. Redr ibm 
[Since 1550.] [Vicar of Mutford 1554-73.] 
Bathle [Bale, Norfolk] **Diis Jolies Page, nup. Redr et Vicarius earund 
[Since 1544.] [Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, 1561; died 1562.] 
et Stradbroke [Suffolk] 
[Since 1534.] 
Bradwell [Since 1553.) | **Diis Robertus Ullathornes, nup R. ibm 
et Geldeston [Rector of Wheatacre St. Peter, Norfolk, 1555; died 
[Norfolk] 1556. ] 
[Since ?] 
Burgh castell **Diis Robt Thorn, nup Reor ibm 
[Since 1531.] 
Bedingfeld **Diis Jolies Hardy, nup. Vic. ibm 
[Since 1545.] 
Wetheresdale *Diis Johes Smyth, nup Vic. ibm 
[Since 1547.] 
Gesilham *Diis Robert Nud, nup. Reér ibm 
[Since 1542.] [Rector of Pakefield 1558~-70.] 
Gorleston **Diis Ric. Burgh, nup Vic. ibm 
[Since 1545.] 
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Benacre Mr’ Willmus Boteswayne, nup R. ibm caste 
{Since 1550.] {Restored 1559, died 1576.] 
Ellough *Diis Willmus Richardson, nup V. ibm 







[Since 1552.] 
SowthelmhamSt. Petri Diis Rogerus Byrd, nup Recor ibm 










[Since ?] [Restored after 1559, resigned 1566.] 

Carleton Colvyle Dis Jacobus Lawe, nup Reor ibm rest 
[Since 1542.] [Restored 1559, died 1560.] 

Beccles *Diis Radulphus Newton, nup. R. ibm caste 


[Since 1543.] [Alexander in register. ] 





Religiosi deprivati. 









Metingham *Diis Jolies Adryan nup Vic. ibm 
[Since ?] [Probably canon of Butley.] 
Kessinglande **Diis Franciscus Yaxley, nup Vic. ibm 
[Since 1543.] {Formerly monk, then minor canon, of Norwich; rector 


of Oulton, Suffolk, 1559-62, and two other Suffolk 


livings. Tanner says he was buried at Blundeston 
22 February 1561/2.] 


















Fressingfeld (24) Diis Joes Walsingham, nup Vic. ibm 
[Since 1541.] [Evidently not to be identified with no. 24 of list ; restored 
1559 ; resigned 1561.] 
Iken Dis Wills Downaby, nup R. ibm 
[Since 1539.] (Canon of Woodbridge ; restored 1559; died 1571.) 
Friston *Diis Johes Pyckas, nup Vic: ibm 
[Since 1542.] 
Bromeswell **Diis Henricus Johnson, nup Reor 
[Since 1546.] 
Kyrketon Dis Richus Rysse, nui Redr ibm 
[Since 1549.] [The Norwich Ordination Book shows that he was 


ordained priest at Norwich as a Carmelite friar 
30 May 1534; restored 1559; died 1561.] 
Aldeburgh cum Hasel- **Diis Thomas Whight, nup. Vic. ibm 
















woode [Probably canon of Holy Trinity, Ipswich.] 
[Since 1547.] 
Martelsham **Diis Thomas Basse, nup Rec. ibm 
(Since 1541.] {alias Bast.] 
Freston **Diis Edwardus Burrell, nup. R. ibm 
[Since 1550.] 
Chattisham Dis Willmus Fiston, nup Vic. ibm 
[Since 1551.] [Restored 1561. Next vicar instituted 1562.] 
Whitton cum Thurles- (56) Diis W* Salabanck, nuper Redr ibm 
ton [Monk of Ely. Alias Wisbech; restored 1559; resigned 
[Since 1542.]} 1561; rector of Creeting St. Mary, Suffolk, 1560- 
? 1575.] 


Seculares non Beneficiati. 


Diis Hugo Thomplinson 
[Vicar of Kessingland 1555, died 1557.] 
Dis Petrus Dyer 
[Vicar of Gorleston 1563-73. ] 
Dis Edmundus Multon 
[Rector of Kirkley 1555-60.] 
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Shipmedowe 


Ilketteshale Margarete 


Leyston 


Wangford 


Donwic Petri 


Dis Stephanus Bocher 
[Rector of Stratford 1559—?] 
Dis Robertus Atwoode 
[Rector of Carlton St. Peter 1559-1563.] 
Diis Jacobus Dale 
Dis Jolies Radley 
Diis Thomas Torre 
[Vicar of Darsham 1555, died 1564.] 
Dis Willmus Clerk 
[Probably rector of Dalham 1554, died 1569.] 
Dis Henricus Waller 
Dis Anthonius scoley 
[Rector of Shottisham 1554, died 1558.] 
Dis Richus Cartwright 
Diis Robert Murdock 
Dis Willmus Ide 
Dis Jacobus Rampoly 
Dis Jolies Holwaye 
Dis Willmus James 
Dis Willmus Clerk de Gip* [Ipswich] 
Dis Petrus Welles 
[Vicar of Bentley (Suffolk) 1560, deprived 1568. A 
Franciscan of this name was ordained deacon at 
Norwich 22 September 1535.] 
Dis Laurentius Lecavell 
[Rector of Stratford 1563-7] 
Dis Georgius Fenne 
[Rector of Belstead 1556-61.] 
Diis Johannes Bell 
Diis Jacobus Stanley 
[Vicar of Washbrook 1554, deprived 1563.] 
Dis Nichius Gybson 
Diis Willmus Goodfelowe. 


Religiosi non beneficiati. 


Dis Jolies Cooke (olim Relig. apud Lenn, 
Tanner) 
Dis Willmus Boyse 
[Vicar of Ilketshall St. Margaret 1541-54; rector of 
Little Blakenham 1562; resigned 1565; probably 
rector of West Stow 1572, and buried there April 
1591.] 
Dis Willmus Reve 
[Premonstratensian canon of Leiston; his dispensation 
to take a secular benefice was dated at Lambeth 
15 September 1536 (Norwich Episcopal Registers, 
vol. xvii. f. 3a); vicar of Corton 1537-54.] 
Diis Johannes Masterman 
[Probably vicar of Reydon 1540-51. One of this name 
ordained sub-deacon at Norwich 22 September 1535, 
as canon of Leiston.] 
Dis Willmus James 
[Probably monk of Sibton alias Dunwich, and vicar of 
Cransford 1564-? A Sibton living.] 
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Coorton 








Saxmundham 
Saxsted 

















Orford 











Wykham 
Playford 














Filchestow [Felixstow] 
Gipwic [Ipswich] 
Hintlesham 

















Claydon 













Stuston 
[Since 1550.] 
Palgrave 
[Since 1545.] 
Stanton Storum [Stan- 
ton All Sainte} 
[Since 1553.] 
Hindercley 
[Since 1548.] 
Wheltham magna 
[Since 1549.] 












































Rikinghale sup" 

[Since 1541.] 
Mendlesham 

[Since 1550.] 
Twhaite [Thwaite] 

[Since 1539.] 
Wetheringsett 

[By 1534.] 
Westhorp 

[Since 1550.] 
Cotton 

[Since 1533.] 
Wyverston 

[Since 1545.] 
Breseworth 

[Since 1550.] 
Wortham 

[Since 1547.] 

























































































Stansted 
[Since 1541.] 
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Dis Willmus Stork (olim Fr. de Yarmouth, 
Tanner) 
Dis Jolies Sharpe 
Dis Franciscus Rogges 
{Perhaps alias Eye, formerly monk of Eye.] 
(61) Diis Jacobus Grenewoode als Saling 
[Canon of Merton.] 
Diis Thomas Graye 
Dis Willmus Riches 
[Possibly alias Norwich and monk of Eye.] 
Dis Johannes Welles 
Dis Richus Mychell 
(71) Dis Thomas Yonger 
[Monk of Reading.] 
(77) Dis Willmus Browne 
[Monk of Merevale.] 


Archidiaconatus Sudburie. 


Seculares nuper deprivati Beneficiis. 


Dis Jolies Ferror, nup Rec. ibm caste 
[Restored ? 1559, died 1566.] 
**Diis Thomas Dycouson, nup. R. ibm caste 
**Diis Radulphus Cundall, nup R. ibm 
[Rector of Langham 1557, died 1560.] 
*M' Thomas Boningfant, nup R. ibm caste 
(81) Diis Jacobus Barwyck, nup Reodribm caste 


[Restored May 1558. Though called secular he must be 
identified with the canon of Newburgh. ] 
**Diis Ric: Whetley, nup R. ibm 
[Also deprived of Redenhall, Norfolk.] 
**Diis Jolies Iveson, nup Vic: ibm 


caste 


*Diis Thomas Passant, nup R. ibm 
*Diis Thomas Moore, nup Reér ibm 
*Diis Reginaldus Befew, nup Recor ibm 
**Diis Jacobus Halywell, nup Recor ibm 


Dis Willmus Graye, nup Reor ibm 
[Restored and resigned 1562.] 
*Diis Oliverus Ganon, nup Redr ibm 


*Diis Willmus Collinson, nup Reér ibm 
[Though called secular he was formerly canon of West- 
acre. See above, under Brettenham in archdeaconry 
of Norfolk.] 
*M' Georgius Haynford, nup Reor ibm 
(Or Aynsworth. Vicar of Thurston 1563-?] 
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Shimpling [Shrimp- 
lingthorne] 
[Since 1540.] 
& Bakton [Bacton] 
[Since 1538.] 
Polsted 
[Since 1538.] 
Alpheton 
[Since 1553.]} 
Nawghton 


Bures 
[Since 1543.] 
Stannesfeld 
[Since 1547.] 
Haverhill 
{Since 1533.] 
Hawkeden 
[Since 1543.] 


Burwell [Cambs.] 
[Since 1549.] 
Brandon 
[Since 1549.] 


Wridelington [Wor- 

lington] 

[Since 1551.] 
Heringeswell 

[By 1534.) 
Staningefeld 

[Since 1536.] 
Thurlowe pva. 

{Since 1533.] 
Thurlowe magna 

[Since 1549.] 
Wyxo 

[By 1534.] 
Boxford 


Walsham 
Bakton 
Wortham 
Yxworthe 
Rikinghale sup* 


Burye 


**Mr Ewanus Leigh, nup. Redr ibm 


M' Georgius Grenewood nuper Reér ibm 
{John in registers. Restored and died 1571.] 
**Diis Lancelotus Burrell, nup R. ibm caste 


Diis Avareus Pattryk nup R. ibm 
[This must be a mistake for Henry Norman who, 
according to the register, was deprived of Naughton 
in 1554, restored 1559, and died 1584. ] 


*Diis Georgius Darby, nup R. ibm 
**Diis Henricus Hamilton, nup R. ibm 
**Diis Thomas Pye, nup Vic. ibm 


*Diis Jolies Brack, nup Reor ibm caste 


[Though called secular, possibly identified with the 
Cambridge Franciscan of this name.]} 


*Mr Willmus Parkyn, nup V. ibm 


Mr Willmus Hande, nup Recor ibm 
[Though called secular he must be identified with the 
Ely monk of this name. Brandon was an Ely living. ] 
**Mr Jolies Walden, nup Recor ibm caste 


*Diis Henricus Potts, nup Redr ibm 
**Diis Jolies Barrell, nup Redr ibm 
**Diis Thomas Thomlinson, nup R. 
Diis Thomas Dowtie, nup Reér ibm 
**Diis Johannes Wakewoode, nup Redribm caste 


Edm. Lyes nup Rect. 

(This name is added by Tanner, but there is no reference 
to any deprivation in the register. The last institu- 
tion was that of Dr. Humphrey Busby, 5 May 1553. 
The place should evidently read Croxton (Norfolk), 
of which Leys was deprived in 1554.] 


Seculares non beneficiati. 


Dis Jolies Paulyn, nup cap™* poch ibm 
Diss Xfer Brodish, nup cap®"* poch ibid 
Dis Richus Throwton, nup cap""* poch. 
Diis Jolies Abbadam, nup cap" poch ibid 
Dis Willmus Bylling, nup Cap™"* paroch 
[Vicar of Cratfield 1555-6. ] 
Dis Jolies Barker, nup. cap®"* pocli p‘s. m¢ ibm 
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Yselham _ [Isleham, 
Cambs. ] 
Fordham (Cambs. ] 


Chippenham [Cambs.] 
Denham 


Rushbroke 
[Since 1550.] 


Myldenhale 
[Since 1541.] 
Woodditton [Cambs.] 
[Since 1551.) 
Chippenham [Cambs.] 
[Since 1549.] 


Kennett 
Stoke Clare 


Yxning 


Diis Johannes Parkinson, nup cap""* poch. caste 


Diis Thomas Yates, nup cap™* poch. ibm _ caste 
Diis Jolies Openshaw presbiter sedm novi libr. 


(Query if not under wrong place. He was rector of 
Henstead, Suffolk, 1560-79.] 


Diis Robertus Webster, nup Cap®"* pochi. 
Dis Henricus Goodram, nup cap™"* pocli. 


Religiosi deprivati. 
**Diis Jolies Powly, nup Redr ibm 


[Probably Austin friar of Norwich, ordained sub- 
deacon 5 June 1533.] 
*M' Thomas Scott, nup Vic. ibm 
[Probably Franciscan of Cambridge.]} 
(108) *Diis Milo Garrard, nup Vic. ibm 
[Canon of Waltham. ] 
*Diis Robertus Taverham, nup. Vic: ibm 


[Perhaps monk of Walden, which had possessed this 
advowson. } 


Religiosi non beneficiati. 


(97) Diis Jolies Brigeman, nup cap™"* poch ibm 
[Monk of Ramsey.] 

Dis Jolies Herse, nup cap™* poch ibm 
[Probably Austin friar of Stoke by Clare.] 

Diis Thomas Hobbeys als Ebb. 


(T'o be continued.) 





The Secret Franco-Russian Treaty of 
3 March 1859 


N 3 March 1859 was signed in Paris a secret Franco-Russian 

treaty which represented the result of Napoleon III’s efforts 
to secure for himself such Russian aid as was possible in the 
forthcoming war with Austria for the destiny of Italy. Until 
recent years little definite information was known either as to 
the treaty itself or as to the negotiations which led up to it, 
although at the time the existence of such a treaty, and even its 
terms, were discussed in the press and it was known in diplomatic 
circles. Neither de la Gorce nor Tatishchev, in his semi-official 
life of Alexander II, throws any light upon it. Ollivier confined 
himself to a few cursory, though interesting, pages derived 
from what Prince Napoleon had told him. Even Charles-Roux, 
in his Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et Napoléon III (1913), based 
primarily upon the French archives, although he revealed briefly 
some important material in regard to the negotiations, was uncer- 
tain as to whether the treaty was actually signed. Within the 
last eight years three articles upon this subject have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge of it, and it may be profitable to attempt 
a summary of the printed evidence at present available. 

In 1924 in the first, and only, number of the Russian historical 
review Veka,! L. Feigin printed an article, Jz istorii russko- 
frantsuzskikh otnosheniit (‘On the history of Franco-Russian 
relations’), embodying in somewhat confused form very valuable 
material from the secret archives of Gorchakov. Four years later 
M. E. d’Hauterive published in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
15 June 1928 Prince Napoleon’s own account of his Warsaw 
mission in September 1858, which was the starting-point of the 
negotiations for the treaty. Prince Napoleon’s Récit was written 
up ten years later—it is dated 28 September 1868—from his very 
hurried notes taken at the time. Some corrections, mainly of 
erroneous dates, were made by M. d’Hauterive from the journal 
of Commandant Ragon, one of the prince’s aides-de-camp during 
the visit to Warsaw, to which he also had access. As an addition 
to Prince Napoleon’s account M. d’Hauterive added some further 

1 Petrograd, edited by A. I. Zaozersky and M. D. Priselkov. 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CLXXXIX. F 
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documents from the prince’s papers. The third article in question 
appeared in the July-August 1928 number of Séances et travaux 
de l’ Académie des sciences morales et politiques, being a paper read 
by M. A. Pingaud in the previous December, entitled Un projet 
dalliance franco-russe en 1858. This was based largely on ‘Mémoires 
et Documents, Russie’, vol. lviii, in the Quai d’Orsay archives, but 
it is not always clear when this source is being utilized. Neither 
of these two French contributions makes any reference to the 
article in Veka.} 

Napoleon III’s approach to the tsar in the autumn of 1858, 
though unexpected and abrupt in its manner and in detail, did not 
of course initiate any general change in Franco-Russian relations. 
From the time of the Paris Congress itself Napoleon had shown 
himself pronouncedly Russophil. Within six months of the 
signing of peace he was greeting Kiselev, the newly arrived 
ambassador in Paris, with talk of the advantages of the closest 
relations between the two countries. He sent Morny to St. 
Petersburg ardent in the cause of an alliance with Russia. French 
financiers and French industrialists plunged into successful 
rivalry for the far-reaching railway concessions which the new 
régime in Russia was offering. The Russians for their part were 
only too ready to grasp the outstretched hand. Both Alexander IT 
and Gorchakov agreed that Prussia was too weak to act as the sole 
support for Russia and that a close entente with France was the 
only policy. They differed indeed as to how close the relationship 
could or should be. Gorchakov, doing his best to intensify Anglo- 
French differences, exaggerated them and pressed for more 
binding links in writing than his master, or Napoleon III, desired. 
The tsar, bitter as he was against the Austrians and prepared 
therefore to extract some consolation for Napoleon’s policy in the 
Principalities by the pleasure of steadily voting against Vienna, 
could never be other than fundamentally distrustful of the 
chameleon-like vagueness of Napoleon’s ideas of re-drawing the map 
of 1815, and of his indiscriminate encouragement of the principle 
of nationality and of all the incalculable elements hostile to 
soundly based order. Starting with the close traditional ties of 
his house with Potsdam, the tsar did not waver in his attachment 
to Prussia as the home of monarchical conservatism, and he soon 
found himself increasingly drawn to the Prince Regent himself. 
But for the time at least the most must be made of France. 
Isolated, terribly weakened by the catastrophe of the war, with 
immense reforms looming ahead, with English hostility as sharp 


1 The following abbreviations for the above-mentioned three articles are used : 
Veka, Pr. Napoleon, Pingaud. All dates in this article are given in the new style. A 
résumé by A. Stern of these two French articles appeared in Europdische Gesprdche, 
January 1931, pp. 30-9. 
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as ever whether in the near or the middle East, with the running 
sore of the Caucasus not yet staunched, Russia could but align 
herself with the victorious Empire of the French. 

In September 1857 Alexander and Napoleon met, at Stuttgart ; 
the most discussed event of the year. In fact nothing was finally 
signed, though Gorchakov and Walewski were busy with drafts. 
Besides a general understanding to march hand in hand in eastern 
questions, it was agreed in principle that in all important matters 
of European interest there should be mutual consultation and that 
neither would join a coalition hostile to the other. The emperor 
discoursed to the tsar on the necessity of turning the Austrians 
out of Italy. The tsar dryly stated that he would not repeat the 
mistake of 1849, and there was talk of the possibility of the 
Russians concentrating 150,000 men on the Galician frontier ; 
but when it came to detailed discussion of the Russian attitude 
in the event of war in Italy Walewski found that Gorchakov would 
not proceed. The meeting was not a personal success for either 
emperor, and Alexander in particular neither forgot nor forgave 
that ‘they dared to speak of Poland to me’. Gorchakov with 
calculating boastfulness proclaimed the meeting to be ‘an his- 
torical event’. This it was not: the entente had not been con- 
verted into an alliance, as Kiselev had urged. In St. Petersburg 
Gorchakov’s enemies bandied about an alleged verdict of Napoleon: 
‘Nous n’avons fait rien. Nous avons fait de l’eau claire.’? This 
likewise was exaggeration. Ten months later Napoleon found it 
convenient to declare to Cavour at Plombiéres that he had ‘la 
promesse formelle et plusieurs fois répétée de l’Empereur Alexandre 
de ne pas contrarier ses projets sur l’Italie’.2 Stuttgart contri- 
buted to this optimistic encouragement of Turin.‘ 


1 For Franco-Russian relations 1856-8 see, in particular, F. Charles-Roux, 
Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et Napoléon III, pp. 109-239, and his article in Revue 
historique, vol. ci; V. Boutenko, ‘Un projet d’alliance franco-russe en 1856’, in Revue 
historique, vol. clv ; C. A. L. J. Morny, Une ambassade en Russie, 1856 ; 8. 8. Tatishchev, 
Imperator Aleksandr II, i. 228-47; A. P. Zablotsky-Desyatovsky, Graf P. D. Kiselev 
i ego vremya, iii. 5-78; F. Martens, Recueil des traités . . . conclus par la Russie. . ., 
xv. 296-306. 

? Kurd von Schlézer, Petersburger Briefe, 1857-1862, p. 78. 

8 Jl Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, i. 107, letter of Cavour to Victor Emmanuel, 24 July 
1858. 

* For the Stuttgart meeting see in particular: S. Goriainov, ‘Les étapes de l’alliance 
franco-russe’, Revue de Paris, 1 January 1912, pp. 15-23, based on the Russian archives ; 
Charles-Roux, Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et Napoléon III, pp. 216-23, mainly based on 
Goriainov and Rothan; Tatishchev, /mperator Aleksandr II, i. 236-47; A. P. Zablotsky- 
Desyatovsky, Graf P. D. Kiselev i ego vremya, iii. 27-40 ; Kiselev was present at Stutt- 
gart; W. G. East, The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia, pp. 186-9, printing two 
dispatches of Cowley, 4 and 13 October, recounting Walewski’s version of discussions 
at Stuttgart on the Principalities; F. A. Wellesley, The Paris Embassy during the Second 
Empire, pp. 134-5; Rothan’s memoirs in Revue des Deux Mondes, 1888, vol. xc, 1889, 
vol. xci. Rothan was at the time the secretary of the French legation at Stuttgart, but 
his memoirs were written subsequently, are mainly of an anecdotal social character, 
and are unreliable. He is alone in mentioning a Russian concentration on the Galician 


F2 
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Although Napoleon could feel sure that Russia would be 
delighted to see Austria beaten out of Lombardy-Venetia, it was 
obvious enough that the war might not be so simply localized, 
and that definite engagements from Russia were, at the least, 
highly desirable. Again, in strictest secrecy from his minister of 
foreign affairs Napoleon followed up Plombiéres by sending his 
cousin to the tsar at Warsaw to extract such engagements. On 
24 September 1858 Prince Napoleon in response to an urgent 
and unexpected summons from the emperor arrived at Biarritz. 
By the sea, the prince intending an early morning bathe, the 
emperor drawing on the sand with his stick, was unfolded the 
decision of the Warsaw mission. Napoleon, warning his cousin 
particularly against the empress, Walewski, and Fould, explained 
what had taken place at Plombiéres and the necessity of making 
certain of Russia by exploiting her hostility to Austria. The 
prince was to go immediately to the tsar, then at Warsaw, on the 
extremely nominal excuse of a complimentary visit in return for 
Stuttgart, with the object of obtaining by a secret treaty the 
benevolent neutrality of Russia in case of war with Austria and 
the prevention by Russia of any Prussian or German interference 
in such a war. The prince was given no written instructions, only 
a personal letter of Napoleon to Alexander. It stated that the 
difficulties threatening in Italy demanded decisions which the 
emperor would like to discuss in advance with the tsar in accord- 
ance with the Stuttgart agreement : he was therefore sending the 
prince in whom implicit confidence could be placed; nothing 
‘ne sortira de sa bouche, ni de la mienne’.? Rarely can the well- 
known, voluble indiscretions of Prince Napoleon have been more 
blandly ignored. 

No time was lost in making the necessary arrangements. The 
prince left Paris on the evening of 26 September and reached 
Warsaw at 11 o’clock at night on 28 September. After long 
conversations with Gorchakov and Alexander, interspersed with 
military reviews, hunting, and the theatre, he started back for 
Paris on the evening of 30 September. The tsar impressed him as 
initially much perturbed at this sudden raising of the Italian 
problem in its full complexity, but perhaps he was in reality less 
surprised than Prince Napoleon imagined, for he minuted on the 
emperor’s letter: ‘This confirms the information we have as to 


frontier, ‘sans cependant se lier contractuellement’. He sums up the results of the 
meeting as ‘un protocole d’entente générale et des protestations échangées dans de 
fugitives causeries, lui [Napoleon] assurant une neutralité sympathique et la con- 
centration d’une armée sur les frontiéres de la Gallicie [sic]’. 

1 This, and the following account of the Warsaw mission, is taken except where 
otherwise stated from Pr. Napoleon, pp. 826-42. 

? Veka, p. 139, paraphrasing the original text. Prince Napoleon, p. 830, declares 
that Napoleon did not make a copy; nor did he himself. He describes the letter as 
‘une simple lettre pour m’accréditer’. 
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the interview with Cavour’.! The prince had known something 
of Gorchakov in his Stuttgart days before the Crimean war and 
came predisposed in his favour. He now found him, however, 
slippery and difficult to deal with, ‘homme fin, assez spirituel, 
mais vain, bavard et léger’. 

Gorchakov began by emphasizing the humiliation of the Black 
Sea clauses of the treaty of Paris and the impossibility of Russia 
going to war with Austria, though she could make an armed 
demonstration on the frontier. The tsar laid equal stress on the 
impossibility of a Russian participation in the war, owing to 
internal affairs and the burning problem of the emancipation of 
the serfs. Nor was he more than cautiously reserved as to a treaty. 
He summed up his ideas thus: moral entente between Russia 
and France ; concentration of 70,000 troops along the Galician 
frontier, if France and Sardinia went to war with Austria ; moral 
pressure to be exerted as far as possible by Russia on Prussia 
and the other German states ; the maintenance by Russia of the 
same attitude towards Austria as she had maintained towards 
Russia during the Crimean war. Mere phrases or an exchange of 
letters were of course not sufficient for the prince and he was urging 
the importance of a clear, written engagement. He succeeded, 
according to his own, unsupported account, in concerting with 
Gorchakov a draft of a secret treaty, after a prolonged discussion 
into the early hours of 30 September, and in gaining the approval 
of the tsar almost without modification. Unfortunately the exact 
contents of this draft remain obscure from the prince’s account: 
neither the text nor a summary is given. It appears that they 
put into form the views just expressed by the tsar, and the prince 
maintains that he avoided any engagements as to a revision of 
the treaty of Paris and anything which might alarm England. 
For mere moral and diplomatic support, for a mere military 
demonstration, Russia could not ask much in return. He was 
confident in the unaided strength of France and Sardinia, and he 
was not prepared for a real and serious linking up with Russia, 
which would involve granting her too many advantages. ‘Au 
fond’, he wrote of his draft treaty, ‘c’était beaucoup en apparence 
et pour la forme, et pas grand’chose en réalité ... Pour résumer 
par une comparaison mon politique, la Russie était une femme que 
je voulais compromettre par des lettres au besoin, ne tenant dans 
aucun cas & |’épouser.’ 

The prince’s version of the discussions at Warsaw leaves much 
to be desired, and contains an inner contradiction of considerable 
importance. While, as already stated, he records the insistence 
of both the tsar and Gorchakov on the impossibility of Russia 
joining France in a war against Austria, he later maintains that 

1 Veka, p. 139. 
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they were desirous of extending the scope of the negotiations and 
of offering material aid to France, so that they could claim, in 
return, serious compensations in the form of Galicia or Cracow 
or French agreement to a preponderant influence of Russia in 
the east. He plumes himself upon having outwitted the Russians 
by refusing any basis of agreement which would allow of any 
such claims being pressed. But it was not Galicia that the Russians 
desired, but the revocation of the Black Sea clauses of the treaty 
of Paris and the retrocession of the ceded portion of Bessarabia ; 
and, as will be seen shortly, it was from the side of the Emperor 
Napoleon that the possibility of Russian military participation 
was initiated. 

No satisfactory Russian evidence is available as to what 
exactly occurred at Warsaw. Gorchakov in a letter to Kiselev 
in Paris, written seven weeks later, 20 November, states that at 
Warsaw the tsar confirmed to Prince Napoleon that he would 
maintain a benevolent neutrality in case of an Austro-French war 
and would concentrate sufficient troops on the frontier to hold 
150,000 Austrians there, while in return full assistance was 
promised as regards the abolition of the obnoxious Black Sea 
restrictions. The letter added that Kiselev was to pretend to 
Napoleon that he knew nothing of what had been said at Warsaw.! 
That no mention was made of a draft treaty being negotiated is 
in no way surprising, for Kiselev had never been on good terms 
with his foreign office—he had never been a regular diplomat and 
had many enemies at home—and by this date, mid-November, 
the negotiations initiated by Prince Napoleon were in full swing 
but under the strictest understanding of secrecy from the regular 
diplomatic channels. In fact, Gorchakov did not initiate his 
ambassador in Paris into what was afoot until the final stages 
early in 1859.? 

The prince was back in Paris on the evening of 3 October, 
bringing an autograph letter from the tsar to the emperor, very 
friendly and flattering to the prince, but ‘assez banale’. He was 
immediately summoned by the emperor to meet him at Chalons. 
No communications had passed between them during the prince’s 
mission save ordinary routine telegrams. It is evident from read- 
ing between the lines of his account that, apart from the Russians 
being far less ready than he represented to commit themselves in 
writing without some hard bargaining, the Emperor Napoleon him- 
self was by no means won over by his cousin’s rapid and rather 

1 A paraphrase of the letter is in S. Goriainov, ‘Les étapes de l’alliance franco- 
russe’, in Revue de Paris, 1 February 1912, p. 531. 


* According to Pr. Napoleon, pp. 838-9, it was agreed between the prince and 
Gorchakov that Walewski was to be left in the dark, but Gorchakov declared that he 
could not deal thus with Kiselev, and it was arranged that Kiselev should be brought 
into the final exchange of the two copies of the treaty. 
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perfunctory optimism.’ He professed to be satisfied with the draft 
treaty, but ‘tout en désirant qu’il fit plus explicite pour l’action 
de la Russie’; and he seems to have been unconvinced by the 
prince’s arguments as to the impossibility of obtaining material 
assistance from Russia and as to the undesirability in any case 
of so doing, since compensations would then have to be given to 
Russia. The next stage indeed in the Franco-Russian negotiations 
seems to indicate that Prince Napoleon had been very far from 
carrying conviction either with the emperor or the tsar as a result 
of his Warsaw mission. 

It was decided by the emperor to continue the negotiations 
through a special channel, still keeping them secret from Walewski. 
For this purpose a naval captain and admiralty official, de la 
Ronciére de Noury, an acquaintance of Prince Napoleon, was 
selected, and he was sent to St. Petersburg, without the knowledge 
of the Quai d’Orsay, taking with him a letter from the emperor to 
the tsar, and a letter from Prince Napoleon to Gorchakov enclosing 
two draft treaties. He was not furnished with any cipher and 
therefore could make no reference home.” 

Prince Napoleon’s letter, dated 3 November,’ recommended 
de la Ronciére as an entirely trustworthy non-official agent 
‘chargé de vous donner verbalement tous les éclaircissements et 
les développements que ne comporte pas une lettre . . . étant 
porteur de la pensée intime de l’empereur Napoléon’. The two en- 
closed draft treaties were described as setting out ‘ce qui a été 
convenu entre S.M. l’empereur de toutes les Russies, vous et moi’, 
and as containing only one change introduced by the Emperor 
Napoleon, viz. the stipulation as to a rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and Austria a few weeks after the 
opening of hostilities with France. This, if the prince’s own 
preceding account is at all trustworthy, can only be a deliberate, 
though very palpable, misstatement. Not only were there now two 
proposed treaties whereas before it appears that there was only 
one: the contents of these drafts raised a number of important 
points which the prince either omits altogether or glosses over in 
his version of the Warsaw mission.. As there is no doubt as to the 


1 Prince Napoleon on his return to Paris declared expansively to Nigra that the 
tsar was ready to bind himself by treaty to hold the German states in check and if 
necessary to support France with troops and with her Mediterranean squadron. 
Cavour seems to have drunk up with enthusiasm this much exaggerated version, and 
to have hoped that Sardinia would be admitted to a Franco-Russian treaty. He also 
inserted in a first draft of the Franco-Sardinian treaty a clause allowing for the accession 
of Russia (J1 Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, i. 163, 174-5, 180, 195, 201). 

? Pingaud, p.152. Roux’s statement, op. cit., p. 245, that de la Ronciére had his own 
cipher should apply only to his second visit to St. Petersburg. Roux misdates the two 
missions of de la Ronciére to St. Petersburg, dating the first 3-11 January 1859, and the 
second at the end of February. 

5 Text of the letter in Pr. Napoleon, pp. 843-4. 
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substance of these two draft treaties brought by de la Ronciére, it 
can only be inferred either that they involved in fact very consider- 
able changes from the draft brought back from Warsaw or that the 
prince seriously misrepresented what took place on his mission. 

The first draft treaty began by declaring Napoleon’s loyalty to 
the Stuttgart decision as to consultation on all important European 
complications and by stating that a forthcoming conflict was 
inevitable between Austria and Sardinia in which France would 
be on the side of Sardinia, and that France if she took up arms 
would not aim at the destruction of the European equilibrium nor 
put forward claims which might disquiet the great powers. 
Russia, by Article 1, was to maintain an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards France in the event of war with Austria; by 
Article 2 she was to maintain sufficient forces on the Galician 
frontier to immobilize at least 150,000 Austrian troops; by 
Article 3 she was to retain her warships at Spezia and Toulon. 
Article 4 provided for an exchange of military missions. Under 
Articles 5 and 6 Russia undertook to declare to the German 
states and particularly to Prussia that any aggressive action 
against France would be considered as an action hostile to Russia, 
while France undertook a similar engagement vis-a-vis England. 

The second draft treaty, which was to have the character of 
obligations binding personally on the two emperors, included far- 
reaching new provisions. If Russia declared war on Austria, 
Napoleon would agree to Russia acquiring Galicia (Article 1). 
Alexander was to agree to Napoleon acquiring Savoy and Nice 
(Article 2), and to Victor Emmanuel securing gains which would 
bring the population of his dominions up to 10,000,000 (Article 3). 
The two emperors would not oppose Hungarian independence if 
events so materialized (Article 4).2, As an equivalent for the first 
two articles of the first draft treaty Napoleon engaged to press 
hard for the abrogation of the Black Sea clauses of the treaty 
of Paris at the ensuing peace conference (Article 5). Finally, 
Napoleon was to communicate to Alexander his intention to 
declare war one month before so doing and Alexander was to 
break off diplomatic relations with Austria a few weeks after the 
declaration of war (Article 6). 

It is not surprising that de la Ronciére made little or no head- 

1 The texts of the two draft treaties are not available, but there is a full summary 
of them in Veka, pp. 140-1, which is confirmed by the summaries given in Pingaud, 
pp. 150-1, and Pr. Napoleon, pp. 844-5. Nigra had a long conversation with Prince 
Napoleon on 25 November and sent the same day to Cavour a full and accurate account 
of the de la Ronciére mission and the two draft treaties; he described the first as 
intended to be made public (J/ carteggio Cavour-Nigra, i. 215-16). 

? Secret negotiations, apparently on Cavour’s suggestion, were about to be initiated 

between Napoleon and Klapka, culminating in Napoleon’s meeting with Kossuth on 


5 May 1859 (Stern, Geschichte Europas . . ., viii. 325-6; T. W. Riker, The Making of 
Roumania, pp. 266-9; Il carteggio Cavour-Nigra, i. 238 ff.). 
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way at St. Petersburg. Not unnaturally he was himself received 
with considerable suspicion by Gorchakov, who would not go 
beyond enthusiastically promising moral backing for the Italian 
enterprise. He made it clear that Russia was saturated with 
territory and had no desire to take in Galicia and yet more Poles : 
Bessarabia was a different matter, for its loss was an affront to her 
honour. At the end of November de la Ronciére left St. Peters- 
burg and was back at Paris on 6 December, with a counterdraft 
of Gorchakov which showed clearly enough that the Russians 
were very far from accommodating themselves to the wide French 
entanglements. 

The Russian counterdraft consisted again of one treaty only, 
of nine articles. In it appeared none of the proposed articles as 
to Galicia, Hungary, and a rupture with Austria, while Napoleon 
was not merely to give his assistance in procuring the abrogation 
of the Black Sea provisions, but also to consider these provisions 
as already abrogated as far as he was concerned. The tsar’s 
approval of territorial gains for Piedmont was limited by the 
requirement that the rights of sovereigns who should not have 
taken part in the war must be respected, a clause that referred of 
course to the Duchies and Tuscany. In return Napoleon was to 
support the retrocession of the southern districts of Bessarabia.” 

Gorchakov explained at length his counterdraft, by orders of 
the tsar, in a letter to Prince Napoleon dated 27 November.* The 
tsar, he wrote, linked together the military demonstration by 
Russia and the certainty that France would regard the humiliating 
Black Sea provisions as abolished and would employ herself 
actively to gain recognition of their annulment. The warnings 
to England and Prussia continued in Articles 5 and 6 of the first 
draft treaty were evidently regarded with apprehension, and 
alterations were proposed which emphasized the Russian desire 
for the conflict in Italy to remain localized. The omission of the 
article requiring Russia to break off diplomatic relations with 
Austria was justified by pointing out that such an initiative from 


Russia could not fail to range the German states on the side of 
Austria. 


Nous aurions alors, la France et nous, la Confédération germanique entiére 
sur les bras. I] est de notre intérét commun d’isoler autant que possible les 
événements d’Italie des intéréts allemands. ... La concentration d’une 
armée russe sur les frontiéres de la Galicie emprunte sa principale significa- 
tion & l’incertitude méme de nos intentions. ... Nous croyons que la tactique 


1 Pingaud, pp. 152-3, briefly summarizing de la Ronciére’s report on his mission. 

? The text of this counterdraft is not given. Pingaud, p. 153, and Pr. Napoleon, 
p. 848, summarize it. They agree with each other, except that the last two points are 
given only in Pr. Napoleon. 

5 The text of this letter, with which was enclosed the counterdraft, is given in 
Pr. Napoleon, pp. 845-7. 
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suivie par l’Autriche pendant la guerre d’Orient est celle que nous devons 
adopter aujourd’hui, comme la plus favorable aux intéréts que l’empereur 
Napoléon poursuit en Italie. 
Gorchakov proceeded to declare that the tsar wanted no increase of 
territory, only the restoration of his rights, and that he therefore 
rejected any eventual acquisition of Galicia. But, he added, if 
circumstances arose which resulted in the detachment of Galicia 
from the Habsburgs the tsar could not allow it to become inde- 
pendent and would consult with Napoleon as to its future. The 
Hungarian clause was similarly treated: it did not appear in 
the Russian counterdraft ; but Gorchakov stated in his letter : 
‘Si des revers en Italie ameneraient le renversement de l'état actuel 
des choses en Hongrie, nous ne contesterions pas les faits accomplis.’ 
It was now apparent that the French soundings of the Russians 
for far-reaching commitments in writing were not likely to lead to 
practical results, and de la Ronciére was sent back just before 
Christmas to St. Petersburg to continue the negotiations on the 
basis of Napoleon’s first draft treaty modified in the sense of 
the Russian counterdraft, the more dangerous of the points 
in Napoleon’s second draft treaty being dropped. Just before 
de la Ronciére left Paris there arrived the tsar’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, on a three days’ visit (20-2 December). 
He came from Turin, where his friendliness and strongly anti- 
Austrian pronouncements had given great satisfaction, even 
though he had added that Russia could only give moral support.! 
The grand duke, however, was hostile to Gorchakov and his 
general foreign policy, and had not been initiated into the secret 
of the negotiations.2 Napoleon, as he was careful to inform 
Alexander, did not take him into his confidence,? and merely 
discoursed to him in general terms of war with Austria, and of 
Russia inciting the Slavs against Austria, in return for which she 
would get Galicia and a revision of the treaty of Paris.‘ 

1 Jl carteggio Cavour-Nigra, i. 232, 237-8; and cf. p. 164. 

? In any case he had been away from Russia since mid-October. The Grand Duke 
Constantine had paid a long visit to France in the spring of 1857, which was fairly 
successful, and for which the French made markedly elaborate preparations. Napoleon 
retailed to him on several occasions his views on Italy and the Balkans and flew kites 
as to a Russian acquisition of Galicia (A. P. Zablotsky-Desyatovsky, Graf P. D. 
Kiselev i ego vremya, iii. 15-19; Wellesley, The Paris Embassy during the Second Empire, 
p. 113; Hiibner, Neuf ans de souvenirs. ..,ii.30; Vitzthum von Eckstidt, St. Petersburg 
und London , .., i. 219-20). The grand duke, who was at the head of the Russian navy, 
was a leader both of reform and of the energetic group who were impatient for Russia to 
resume her orthodox role in the Near East and were only too ready to denounce the 
feebleness of Russian official policy. He was in 1858 particularly active in forwarding 
Russian influence in Palestine and in developing the Russian Steamship and Trading 
Company, and caused constant difficulties for Gorchakov. See F. Charles-Roux, 
Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et Napoléon III, p. 239; and an anonymous contribution to 
Russkaya Starina, 1889, lxii. 717-23. 

5 In his letter of 22 December, see infra p. 75. 

* A. P. Zablotsky-Desyatovsky, Graf P. D. Kiselev i ego vremya, iii. 75-7. 
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Immediately afterwards de la Ronciére set out again for the 
Neva, bearing letters from the emperor to the tsar and from Prince 
Napoleon to Gorchakov, and a French counterdraft of the pro- 
posed treaty. The emperor wrote evasively of any action on his 
part abrogating in advance the Black Sea clauses; the tsar 
wanted a partial revision of the treaty of 1856, he of the treaty 
of 1815; both were bound by these treaties until war should 
result in a congress. In the stead of a detailed treaty he now 
proposed one with only two points: first, that in the war each 
should act in accordance with his wishes and means ; secondly, 
that in the making of the peace each should engage to satisfy 
(faire triompher) the interests of the other. He added the informa- 
tion that according to news from Piedmont the war would break 
out about May.! 

This hazy reserve was not imitated by Prince Napoleon, who 
made no concealment from Gorchakov of the emperor’s disappoint- 
ment at the Russian counterdraft, especially at its requiring 
immediate repudiation of the obligation to maintain the Black 
Sea clauses. Gorchakov’s counterdraft provided for Russia getting 
all the advantages ‘au prix, non d’une déclaration de guerre, 
mais d’une simple rupture de relations diplomatiques’; a 
curiously incorrect statement, for Gorchakov was refusing even 
a diplomatic rupture and was ready to engage only to mass troops 
along the Galician frontier. The prince roundly declared, as against 
Gorchakov, that the Austrian conduct towards Russia during the 
Crimean war was just what he wanted Russia not to imitate. He 
blundered into arguing that Austria did not immobilize one single 
Russian soldier by occupying the Principalities : on the contrary 
she had thereby freed Russian troops for the Crimea. ‘Et quels 
ont été pour |’Autriche les résultats de cette conduite double? 
Elle s’est attiré & juste titre l’inimitié des deux parties. Ce n’est 
pas la, je crois, un exemple & suivre.’ The letter continued in a 
milder vein, proposing that the points upon which the two 
countries were agreed should be fixed in a mere treaty of neutrality. 
‘Quant & la conduite de la Russie plus ou moins hostile contre 
l’Autriche, nous nous en remettons 4 l’empereur Alexandre, qui 
fixera ce qu’il croira bon et utile pour rester fidéle 4 la parole 
donnée.’ But in this case the emperor could not promise an 
alteration of the treaty of Paris, but only ‘de saisir la premiére 
occasion favorable pour tacher de faire revenir de plein gré les 
grandes puissances sur les articles de ce traité que vous considérez 
comme portant atteinte 4 la souverainté de l’empereur de la 
Russie dans la mer Noire.’? 


1 The text of the emperor’s letter, dated 22 December, is in Pr. Napoleon, pp. 849- 
50, and Pingaud, pp. 154-5. 
2 The text of this letter, dated 23 December, is in Pr. Napoleon, pp. 850-3. 
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The new proposals thus outlined were set out in the French 
counterdraft with which de la Ronciére was armed.! There was 
to be one treaty only, of five articles. The first two remained 
as in the first draft brought by him to St. Petersburg. A new 
Article 3 discreetly indicated that, in return for Savoy going to 
France, Napoleon at the peace settlement would support the 
demands of Alexander as regards a revision of the Black Sea 
clauses ; but as to southern Bessarabia nothing was said. A new 
Article 4 included the Russian reserves as to the rights of Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany. The final article was redrafted so as to 
run: ‘Les deux Empereurs s’engagent 4 expliquer la situation 
qui naitra de la guerre entre la France et l’Autriche & leurs alliés 
respectifs et & leur faire comprendre que cette lutte ne peut étre 
préjudicielle aux intéréts des grandes puissances neutres dont 
l’équilibre ne sera pas modifié.’ 

De la Ronciére arrived in St. Petersburg on 2 January 1859; 
to be greeted with a surprise, in the shape of a telegram from 
Walewski. Unknown to him, while he was en route, there had 
been a crisis in Paris. Walewski had discovered that something 
was afoot, had presented his resignation, and had had a tearful 
scene with his master, which ended in Napoleon retaining him 
and informing him fully of the negotiations with Russia.? Walewski 
was nervous of commitments under Article 3 of de la Ronciére’s 
latest draft, and it was agreed to water it down still farther. 
De la Ronciére was accordingly instructed by Walewski to alter 
the wording to: ‘Leurs Majestés s’entendront sur les modifica- 
tions aux traités existants 4 faire prévaloir en commun dans 
l’intérét de leurs Empires lors du réglement de la paix.’* 

His second visit to the Russian capital was no less difficult 
than his first. With Gorchakov he could make no headway; the 
French counterdraft still asked far too much of Russia ; a military 
concentration on the Galician frontier would lead to a diplomatic 
rupture with Vienna, and in return for this France only promised 
moral support for a revision of the treaty of Paris. Gorchakov 
therefore proposed to eliminate Article 2 dealing with Russian 
immobilizing of Austrian troops in Galicia. As a variant, in case 
Napoleon clung fast to this article, Gorchakov made it dependent 
upon Napoleon binding himself to use all his power to annul 
both the Bessarabian and the Black Sea clauses of 1856.5 This 
was the reverse of hopeful. But there was some consolation from 
the tsar. ‘J’ai vu l’empereur Alexandre,’ de la Ronciére telegraphed 
on 11 January; ‘tout 4 fait déterminé. Je rapporte une lettre 


1 The text of this is not given. A summary is given in Pingaud, pp. 156-7, and 
Pr. Napoleon, pp. 853-4, adds some detail. 

2 Pingaud, p. 157; Il carteggio Cavour-Nigra, i. 272, 281. 

% Pingaud, p. 158. * Ibid. pp. 158-60. 

5 Veka, pp. 144-5. 
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trés nette de l’Empereur, mais un traité qui lest moins. Tout 
possible avec l’Empereur, tout épineux avec Gortschakoff. Je 
pars demain.’? Yet in his audience on 8 January the tsar would 
not go beyond general phrases of goodwill: May, he said, was far 
too early a date for any mobilization; and he would not be 
budged by de la Ronciére’s remark ‘qu'il y avait une grande 
différence entre ne pas soutenir |’Autriche ou aider la France a la 
combattre’.2 The net result was that he brought back to Paris 
yet another draft, agreeing with the proposed treaty which he had 
laid before Gorchakov, save for the important difference that the 
French Article 2 explicitly mentioning a Russian concentration 
on the Austrian frontier did not figure in it, and for an additional 
article stipulating secrecy. This second Russian counterdraft was 
eventually accepted by Walewski with only verbal alterations, and 
thus represented the final treaty.* There was however a delay 
of nearly two months before it was finally signed. 

While de la Ronciére was still in St. Petersburg, he received 
a telegram from the emperor (9 January) proposing that the 
further negotiations should be carried on through Walewski or 
Kiselev. Gorchakov wrote privately to Kiselev of the negotiations 
in general terms, but without any details and leaving him only to 
guess as to a treaty being intended. St. Petersburg appears to 
have intended to wait for Paris to make the next move, and it 
was only at the very end of January, after Napoleon had indirectly 
inquired as to why Kiselev had made no move, that he was given by 
his foreign office full information and was entrusted with the final 
stage of the treaty. Kiselev as usual was far from seeing eye to eye 
with his chief, and he must have felt bitterly his having been kept 
in the dark so long. He immediately expressed his apprehensions 
as to the projected treaty being likely to lead Russia into war and 
counselled greater caution. The tsar however was optimistic : 
‘Of course I do not want war,’ he wrote, ‘but if war takes place I 
shall not draw back and I believe that Napoleon will perform 
what he has promised, i.e. the abrogation of the Paris treaty, 
which is for me a lasting nightmare.’ This in fact was not at all 
what Napoleon was promising by the treaty, and Kiselev renewed 
his criticisms to Gorchakov, insisting in particular on the dangers 
of Napoleon’s far-reaching ideas as to remaking the map of Europe. 
Gorchakov, indeed, was alive to these dangers and was now aiming 
mainly at localizing the coming conflict in Italy and thus limiting 
the consequences of the principle of nationality, rather than at any 

1 Pr. Napoleon, p. 854. I cannot find either the text or a summary of the tsar’s 
letter, referred to here. It presumably included the personal undertaking of some sort 
to concentrate troops on the Galician border, for although specific mention of this was 
excluded from the treaty the tsar does not seem subsequently to have disputed that 


he was in honour bound to take some steps of this nature. 
2 Pingaud, p. 160. 3 Ibid. p. 161; Veka, p. 152. 
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immediate revision of the 1856 treaty. It was in this sense that 
he proceeded to put forward his proposal for a congress ; for he 
calculated that it would either compel Austria to give way or 
would leave her isolated. Just previously, on 3 March, Kiselev 
and Walewski had finally signed the treaty. It was duly ratified 
in the middle of the month. In its final form it ran as follows: 


Conformément & ce qui a été convenu & Stuttgart entre Sa Majesté 
l’Empereur de toutes les Russies et Sa Majesté l’Empereur des Frangais, 
de ne s’engager dans aucune grande question européenne sans s’étre, au 
préalable, consultés mutuellement, Sa Majesté l’Empereur des Frangais a 
fait part 4 Sa Majesté l’Empereur de toutes les Russies de ses prévisions 
concernant les complications auxquelles pouvait donner lieu |’ état de |’Italie. 

La guerre venant & éclater entre l’Autriche et la Sardaigne, la politique 
traditionnelle de la France, ses intéréts, ses sympathies, pourraient l’obliger 
& soutenir la Sardaigne. 

Sa Majesté l’Empereur de toutes les Russies, de son cété, estimant que 
la Russie ne saurait rester indifférente 4 de semblables événements, les 
dites Majestés ont résolu de se concerter en prévision des éventualités 
ci-dessus énoncées et, & cet effet, ont nommé pour leurs plénipotentiaires, 
savoir: .. . le Comte Paul Kisséleff . . . le Comte Alexandre Colonna Walew- 
ski... ; lesquels sont convenus des articles suivants : 

ArTICLE 1. La guerre étant déclarée entre la France et la Sardaigne 
d’un cdété et l’Autriche de l’autre, Sa Majesté l’Empereur de toutes les 
Russies adoptera l’attitude politique et militaire la plus propre & constater 
une neutralité bienveillante envers la France. 

ArtTIcLE 2. Les Hautes Parties Contractantes s’entendront sur les 
modifications aux traités existants 4 faire prévaloir en commun, dans 
Vintérét de leurs Empires, lors du réglement de la paix. 

ARTICLE 3. Sa Majesté l’Empereur de toutes les Russies ne s’opposera 
pas & ce que la Maison de Savoie soit agrandie en Italie, en respectant les 
droits des Souverains qui n’auraient pas pris part 4 la guerre. 

ArTICLE 4. Sa Majesté l’Empereur de toutes les Russies et Sa Majesté 
l’Empereur des Francais s’engagent 4 expliquer la situation qui naitrait de 
la guerre entre la France et l’Autriche 4 Leurs Alliés respectifs et & leur faire 
comprendre que cette lutte ne peut pas étre préjudiciable aux intéréts des 
grandes Puissances neutres dont |’équilibre ne sera pas modifié. 

ArTICLE 5. Les deux hautes parties contractantes s’engagent & tenir 
secret le présent Traité, lequel sera ratifié et les ratifications en seront 
échangées 4 Paris dans le délai d’un mois ou plus tot si faire se peut. 

En foi de quoi, les Plénipotentiaires soussignés ont signé le présent 
Traité et y ont apposé le cachet de leurs armes. 


Fait & Paris, le 3 mars 1859. 
(L: S:) Le Comte de Kisséleff. 
(L: 8:) A. Walewski. 
The treaty was far more satisfactory to Russia than might 
have been expected. It was true that her desires for a revision of 
the Paris settlement were in no way met by the vague language of 


1 Veka, pp. 146, 151-3. The text of the treaty is given only in Pingaud, pp. 161-3. 
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Article 2, which committed France to nothing serious. But, once 
it became apparent to St. Petersburg that nothing substantial 
in this direction could be extracted from Paris without far too 
onerous commitments, it became the main essential to secure that 
Russia, while maintaining close friendly relations, should not 
undertake any obligations which should bind her to follow in 
the wake of Napoleon, and which would force her to relieve him 
of serious anxiety from the side of Prussia and would compromise 
her fatally in the eyes of Berlin. Russian policy in 1859 had in 
fact four main elements: to do enough for Napoleon not to break 
the Franco-Russian entente; to take revenge on Austria; to 
localize the war and limit as far as possible ideas of revolution and 
nationality; to preserve good relations with Prussia, particularly 
in view of common problems in regard to the Poles. 

The Emperor Napoleon for his part had failed to pin the 
Russians to any definite obligations in respect of material aid 
against the Austrians: the understanding that Russia would 
menace the Galician frontier by a troop concentration was impre- 
cise, and led immediately to continued bickering. Of equal, if 
not greater, unsatisfactoriness was the indeterminacy of Article 4, 
with the very broad scope left by it for Russian policy towards 
the German states. So little content was Napoleon with the treaty 
as signed that he quickly proceeded to angle for a further under- 
standing for Russian military support if Austria received assistance 
from the Confederation or England. Kiselev was convinced that 
internal reforms in Russia demanded a long period of peace, and 
he did not scruple to impress this upon the emperor without 
waiting for instructions from home on these new, and very cloudy, 
suggestions which he had just reported to St. Petersburg. A 
similar, but more definite, proposal by Montebello, the French 
ambassador, for a new treaty was rejected by Gorchakov.! 

At the same time the anti-French agitation aroused by Vienna 
in the German press led Napoleon to ask that the Russian diplo- 
matic representatives at the German courts should be instructed to 
do their best to counteract it. This was harmless enough, but the 
request was accompanied by a suggestion of a very different order. 
Walewski informed Kiselev in writing that, if war broke out, 
Russia would perform an important service to France if she 
moved a corps to the Galician and Posen frontiers and declared 
that her neutrality was conditional on that of Prussia, a service 
which would give her just claims to the liveliest gratitude from 
France. In communicating this to St. Petersburg, Kiselev stated 
that the emperor made Franco-Russian relations dependent on 


1 Veka, pp. 156-7, without giving actual dates. Similarly the dates of the remaining 
documents from the Gorchakov papers, referred to in the following footnotes, are not 
given in Veka. 
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the answer given. As would be expected, the tsar would have 
nothing to say to this renewed attempt to bind him against 
Prussia. He minuted, with asperity, that the French were bringing 
forward again what he had excluded from the treaty and were 
obviously desirous of compromising him.* 

A second French proposal, made by Montebello to Bismarck in 
St. Petersburg on 28 April, for a German declaration of neutrality 
accompanied by a French guarantee of the territory of the 
Confederation was indeed favourably received by the Russians. 
Gorchakov was prepared to guarantee the French promise and 
spoke of bringing in the English. The proposal, however, despite 
Bismarck’s support, was unacceptable to the Berlin government.* 

Meanwhile, both the tsar and Gorchakov were becoming 
increasingly nervous that the existence of the treaty would leak 
out. Already a month before its signature, Berlin had wind of the 
negotiations and posed awkward questions at St. Petersburg. 
Rumours of a treaty of alliance binding Russia to enter a Franco- 
Austrian war were rife in March and April, and by the end of the 
latter month Bismarck and Crampton in St. Petersburg, and 
Cowley in Paris, had pressed so hard that substantial avowal of 
the treaty had been made, and important assurances given to 
Berlin. The tsar and Gorchakov angrily threw the blame on Paris, 
where Walewski was ready to declare to Kiselev that the leakage 
originated from the Palais Royal. By this time, however, the 


1 Veka, pp. 153-4. 

* Christian Friese, Russland und Preussen vom Krimkrieg bis zum polnischen Aufstand, 
pp. 189-90; B. E. Nol’de, Peterburgskaya missiya Bismarka, pp. 93-4. 

8 Veka, pp. 146-7. Nigra on 4 March reported the treaty as signed, and described 
Russia as promising benevolent neutrality in case of war and nothing more, not being 
willing to bind herself at least by treaty to march troops to the Austrian frontier 
(Il carteggio Cavour-Nigra, ii. 53, and cf. pp. 121-2). 

* Veka, pp. 157-61; B. E. Nol’de, Peterburgskaya missiya Bismarka, pp. 90-91 ; 
L. Raschdau, Die politischen Berichte des Firsten Bismarck aus Petersburg und Paris, 
i. 37-8, 66-9. Christian Friese, Russland und Preussen vom Krimkrieg bis zum polnischen 
Aufstand, p. 368, printing text of the Russian official assurances given to Schleinitz, 
3 May, by Budberg, the Russian minister. Walewski on 19 April had denied to Cowley 
that there was an offensive and defensive treaty, but ‘had not assurance enough to 
deny the fact’ of some treaty having been concluded (Cowley to Malmesbury, disp. 
no. 457, confidential, 19 April, F.0. 27/1293). The British Foreign Office thereupon 
displayed considerable alarm, directing Sir John Crampton at St. Petersburg to ‘spare 
no expense in obtaining the Secret Treaty if you can’, and fearing that it contained 
provisions for a Russian attack on Austria ten days after the French declaration of war, 
and that there was a serious Russian military concentration. On 27 April The Times 
published statements from Berlin and Vienna as to the conclusion of a Franco-Russian 
offensive and defensive alliance, and next day added what was in fact a very much 
garbled version of the original two draft treaties. Gorchakov would not go farther than 
assure Crampton that there was no hostile alliance against England, and that Russia 
was not bound to support France by arms against Austria. He also inserted in the 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg an official contradiction of the statements in The Times as to 
a defensive and offensive alliance (Malmesbury to Crampton tel. 22, 25, and 26 April, 
disp. no. 163, 25 April, tel. and disp. no. 175, 28 April; Crampton to Malmesbury, tel. 
and disp., 29 and 30 April, 2, 3, and 8 May; F.O. 65/532, 535, and 536). In Paris, 
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arbitrament of arms was the decisive issue: on the 26th the 
Austrian ultimatum to Piedmont had expired, and on the 29th 
Austrian troops crossed the Ticino. 

Within a week Napoleon was starting for the front and writing 
to Alexander of his promised co-operation. ‘Votre Majesté me 
permettra de lui dire, il faut que cette attitude soit bien nette et 
bien dessinée. C’est & ce prix seulement que la diversion, que 
Votre Majesté m’avait promis d’exécuter vers la Galicie, peut 
avoir d’heureux résultats, car pour le présent |’Autriche n’ayant 
aucune crainte pour ses frontiéres du Nord, elle les a complétement 
dégarnies.’? It was obviously no great comfort for Napoleon to 
read in Alexander’s reply merely that the essential was to circum- 
scribe the war and to prevent any addition to France’s adver- 
saries; nor to hear through Montebello a clear statement from 
the tsar that the chief danger to a successful localization of the 
war came from the German states, and that he was doing all 
he could, and would so continue, to keep them calm, without 
himself taking a too pronounced attitude which might only serve 
to set alight combustible material.2 For, translated into facts, 
this did not amount to much more than Gorchakov’s circular of 
27 May to the Russian legations in Germany, directing them to 
use all their endeavours to prevent a rupture of the Confederation 


with France,’ and to slow and uncertain Russian troop movements 
which according to Napoleon’s information did not even prevent 
the withdrawal of an Austrian corps from Galicia. By the middle 
of the summer, in the press and amid the horrors of war, with 
Prussian mobilization ever more threatening, it is not surprising 
to find Napoleon upbraiding his brother emperor for the dilatory 
character of the diversion promised him ;* and immediately after- 


Cowley subsequently professed to believe the assurances of the emperor that no treaty 
at all had been signed with Russia, even though Walewski would not say more than 
that there was no offensive and defensive treaty, and that there was no allusion to 
eastern affairs and nothing hostile to British interests ‘dans les arrangements inter- 
venus’ (Cowley to Malmesbury, disp. nos. 521, 543, 548, 567, 584, 618, of 25, 27, 28, 
and 29 April, 1 and 3 May; F.O. 27/1294 and 1295). 

1 Napoleon to Alexander, 5 May; S. Goriainov, ‘Avstria i Rossiya posle Krimskoi 
voini’, in Russkaya Starina, 1907, cxxx, 57-8. Gorchakov had instructed Kiselev 
earlier, in February, to inform Napoleon that the Russians were secretly moving 
a corps across the Dnieper into Podolia and Volhynia (Veka, p. 153). According to 
Charles-Roux, Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et Napoléon III, p. 252, the three corps in 
Poland had been put on a war footing by the end of April. Napoleon obviously was 
quite unimpressed by these measures, which in fact could only be carried out with 
extreme slowness. 

2 Alexander to Napoleon, 18 May; S. Goriainov, ‘Les étapes de l’alliance franco- 
russe’, in Revue de Paris, 1 February 1912, p. 536. Dispatch of Montebello, 17 May ; 
Charles-Roux, Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et Napoléon III, pp. 252-3. 

3 §. S. Tatishchev, Imperator Aleksandr II, i. 253. 

* A summary of this letter is given both in Veka, p. 162, and by S. Goriainov 
in Revue de Paris, 1 February 1912, p. 541, but the former dates it 3 June (the day 
before Magenta), the latter 3 July. The Russians hotly denied that the corps had been 
withdrawn from Galicia, maintaining that it had come from Bohemia (Veka, p. 162), 
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wards he learnt that Russia would not move against Prussia if she 
opened hostilities with France.' Villafranca could well seem the 
best course. 

On the Russian side, Gorchakov’s views are perhaps most 
interestingly illustrated in a letter which he wrote on the eve of 
war to his cousin, M. D. Gorchakov, the governor-general of Poland, 
who had urged that Russia should draw close to Prussia and that 
Napoleon, a blind adventurer, would be likely to pay dearly for 
his imprudence. To this the foreign minister answered that Russia 
should give Prussia to understand that she would in no case make 
common cause with Napoleon if he attempted anything against 
Germany. As to Austria the best policy was to remain ‘dans le 
vague’. Russian military measures were necessary in case of 
possible insurrections in Galicia and Hungary: not that Russia 
would put them down ; but she must be ready to prevent their 
spread at home. The object of Russian policy was to enter upon 
the scene only when the belligerents were exhausted ; and, if 
the Austrians had the upper hand, to ensure that Lombardy- 
Venetia was not exchanged for the Principalities. To this end 
the Russians must be strong enough, if need be, to occupy 
Moldavia. It would be three or four months before any such 
exchange proposal could arise, and by then there must be sufficient 
troops on the Moldavian frontier to safeguard Russian interests, 
in place of Galicia with which Napoleon was tempting Russia and 
which could only be a burden.’ 

Neither as regards Austria nor as regards Prussia was Russian 
action satisfactory to France. The treaty of 3 March was far too 
lacking in explicitness. Napoleon at best could know that he could 
rely on nothing definite from Russia, save neutrality. Alexander 
with satisfaction could know that he had not seriously curtailed 


There does not seem much doubt, however, that the Russian military diversion was 
extremely ineffective. M. D. Gorchakov, the governor-general of Poland, admitted that, 
while at first the Austrians were much alarmed at the possibilities of Russian action, 
they calmed down when they learnt the real state of the Russian forces and the slowness 
of transport and concentration ; letters of 8 and 16 June summarized by S. Goriainov, 
‘Les étapes de l’alliance franco-russe’, in Revue de Paris, 1 February 1912, pp. 537-8). 

1 Letter of P. A. Shuvalov, the Russian representative at French G.H.Q., to 
Gorchakov, 4 July: Fleury asked him whether, if Germany declared war, Russia 
would march; Shuvalov replied that neutrality was more than ever urgent for Russia 
(S. Goriainov, op. cit., p. 539). Col. Claremont reported the same to Cowley the day 
after (S. S. Tatishchev, Imperator Aleksandr II, i. 254). 

2 Letter of M. D. Gorchakov to Gorchakov, 24 April, and Gorchakov’s reply, 
28 April, summarized by 8S. Goriainov in Revue de Paris, 1 February 1912, pp. 536-7. 
Gorchakov was at the same time pressing fantastic suggestions for the transference of 
troops on a very large scale from the Caucasus to the west (ibid., p. 535). The Russians 
were at this period constantly apprehensive of Austrian designs on the Principalities ; 
in the summer of 1858 Gorchakov believed Buol to have concluded a secret treaty 
with Fuad Pasha for the occupation of Wallachia and Coronini at the head of the 


Austrian tenth corps to be held in readiness (B. E. Nol’de, Peterburgskaya missiya 
Bismarka, p. 66). 
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his freedom of action. The new Prussian minister at St. Peters- 
burg summed up the balancing caution of the Russians with 
considerable justice: ‘Si la politique russe, dans l’intention de 
prévenir l’extension de la guerre et de faciliter le retour 4 la paix, 
s’applique a peser sur les gouvernements neutres par les doutes 
qu’elle leur inspire au sujet de ses résolutions éventuelles, et a 
déprimer l’énergie de |’Autriche par des menaces plus articulées, 
il faut lui rendre cette justice, qu’elle n’encourage nullement la 


France & trop présumer de ses succés ou & entretenir des projets 
outrecuidants.’! B. H. SuMNER. 


1 Dispatch of Bismarck to the Prince Regent, 26 May, printed in L. Raschdau, 
Die politischen Berichte des Firsten Bismarck aus Petersburg und Paris, i. 80. 
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Ordinances for the Guidance of a Deputy Treasurer, 
22 October 1305 


THE record from the memoranda roll of 33-34 Edward I, printed 
below, is chiefly valuable for the concrete information it gives 
about the amount of money considered necessary for the courts 
of the king and prince of Wales. It has an added interest to the 
student of medieval administration in the description of the re- 
strictions placed upon the activities of a locum tenens of the 
treasurer. Though its contents need little explanatory comment, 
it may be worth while to place it in its proper setting and to 
describe briefly how the rules it embodies were observed. 

Early in October 1305 final arrangements were being made for 
a group of envoys to go to Lyons for the coronation of Pope 
Clement V and for the purpose of negotiating with the new head 
of the church. A parliament, without representatives of the 
counties or boroughs, had been summoned to meet on 15 Septem- 
ber to discuss the matter of these negotiations,) for news had 
reached England that the interregnum in the papacy had ended 
with the election of a new pope. A letter patent, dated 15 October, 
notified Clement of the appointment of the envoys, who are named, 
and stated that they were to treat with him ‘touching a crusade 
to the Holy Land, peace with the king of France, and other 
things touching the salvation of the king’s soul’? A letter close, 
dated five days later, directed to the pope, recited the same list of 
names and stated that the envoys were to explain the objects of 
their mission by word of mouth.’ 

At the head of the group of envoys was Walter de Langton, 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, the treasurer. He was to be 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1302-1307, pp. 336-7, 340, 342, 345; Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 
158 ff.; Rot. Parl. i. 182-7. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 387. A list of the men accompanying the envoys is 
given on pp. 387-8. 

% Cal. Close Rolls, 1302-1307, p. 351. A series of letters to cardinals requesting 
their influence is given on p. 353. 

* There is a brief biography of Langton in Dict. Nat. Biog., xi. 571. Tout has much 
to say about him in vol. ii of his Chapters on the Administrative History of Mediaeval 
England. 
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accompanied by William de Gainsborough, bishop of Rochester, 
Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, Hugh le Despenser, Amaneus de 
la Bret, and Otto de Grandison, knights, Master John de Ben- 
stede, chancellor of the exchequer and canon of Salisbury, Master 
Robert de Pykering, canon of York, Master Bartholomew de 
Ferentino, canon of London, and Master Philip Martel, canon of 
Chichester. The group contained many types of talent. 

The itinerary of the envoys is set forth in a statement of 
expenses made by John of Benstede, to whom was assigned the 
duty of paying for their food and drink.1 From 15 October up 
to the day they left London, Benstede’s accounts seem to record 
only his personal expenses ; thereafter from £17 to £22 a day were 
spent. The mission left London on 24 October, reached Dover on 
the 25th, crossed to Wissant, went to Paris, and finally reached 
Lyons on 12 November. They remained in that city until 5 March 
1306. Benstede, at least, reached Dover on 26 March and London 
on the 28th. 

When it was decided that the treasurer was to be away from 
England for at least several months, it became necessary to make 
some provision for the direction of the exchequer during his 
absence. The story of what happened is told in the exchequer 
memorandum now printed. John de Drokensford, keeper of the 
wardrobe and an experienced administrative officer, was appointed 
to act as his locum tenens.? Since the chancellor of the exchequer, 
John de Benstede,’ was also leaving for Lyons, Richard de Abyng- 
don, a baron of the exchequer, was selected to take his place. 
Both men were to begin to serve on Monday, 25 October. A mar- 
ginal note on the issue roll of the Michaelmas term, opposite the 
latter date, records that the treasurer had left, Recessu Thes’.4 

When the appointment of the deputies of the treasurer and 
chancellor of the exchequer was announced on 22 October, certain 
rules were laid down which were to be observed by the officers of 
the exchequer during the treasurer’s absence. £250, no more and 
no less, were to be paid on Saturday of each week for the running 
expenses of the king’s household, and seventy marks, £43 13s. 4d., 

1 Exchequer Accounts, K.R., Bundle 309, no. 10. Robert de Pykering and Bartholo- 
mew de Ferentino were each given £30 for the expenses of their journey, and Philip 
Martel £24 for the same on 16 October (Issue Roll, no. 131, wardrobe account, 16 
October 1305). Pykering was later allowed expenses at the rate of 8s. a day, for 206 
days, for this journey to Lyons (Exchequer Accounts, K.R., Bundle 369, no. 11, m. 42). 
His expenses were allowed from the time he came to parliament in September 1305 to 
10 April 1306. 

2 He had acted before in that capacity (Tout, Chapters, ii. 107). Tout has more to 


say about the matter on pages 107-8. For his official career see Tout, Chapters, 
ii. 16-17. 

* The sketch of the life of Benstede in the Dict. Nat. Biog., ii. 261-2, does not 
mention the mission to Lyons. He had been made chancellor of the exchequer on 
25 September 1305 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, p. 378; K.R.M.R., no. 79, m. 23). 

* Issue Roll, no. 131, 25 October. 
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on Wednesday of each week for the support of the household of 
the prince of Wales. The expenditure of the king could not, of 
course, be restricted to a definite sum if he desired to spend more. 
The sum set aside must therefore be regarded as an approximation 
to the normal need of his household. The term household in the 
ordinances meant the body of men surrounding the royal person- 
ages, in other words their courts. The same officers were directed 
to pay a series of debts and were not to agree to fines above a 
certain amount. 

So far as has been discovered, it had been the custom for some 
time to pay varying sums at irregular intervals for the support 
of the king’s household. There had been, however, for at least 
a number of weeks before the rules were passed, an arrangement 
by which the household of the prince was to receive £35 weekly.! 
The issue roll kept by the officers of the lower exchequer, the 
exchequer of receipt, tells the story of the observance of the new 
rules concerning payment for the upkeep of the two households.* 
On 18 October, before the rules were supposed to be in operation, 
£250 was delivered to John de Langford, usher of the wardrobe, 
for the expenses of the king’s household, and on Saturday, 
23 October, a like sum was delivered to the same officer for the 
same purpose. From the latter date to 18 December the same 
amount was paid out of the treasury on Saturday for the expenses 
of the household of the king. In every instance the payments 
were made in cash. Cash payments of £46 13s. 4d. were made 
from Wednesday, 27 October, to Wednesday, 29 December, for 
the support of the household of the prince of Wales.* The money 
for the king’s household was handed over in October and early in 
November to John de Langford or other wardrobe officers who, 
presumably, arranged for its transportation. On 13 November it 
was given to Walter de Bedewynd, cofferer of the wardrobe,® to 
be sent to the king. An added note states that twopence was 
spent for a pannier in which to place the money and for rope to 
bind the pannier. Later there are more details, such as those 
found in the statement that on 4 December £250 was delivered 
to Bernardo Grisimak and Richard Champion, sergeants-at-arms 
of the king, to take to the king for the expenses of his household. 


The entry on 11 December notes that the same men received the 


+ Issue Roll, no. 231, 6 October. This notes that £69 were paid on that day to 


Walter Reginald, keeper of the wardrobe of the prince of Wales, in full payment of the 
sum due for the past week and for a week in advance. Twenty shillings had been paid 
above the amount due on 15 September. 

2 Issue Roll, no. 231. The dates noted in the text will suffice as references to this 
roll. The records on the issue roll may be checked by the entries found in Drokens- 
ford’s wardrobe account (Exchequer Accounts, K.R., Bundle 369, no. 11, mm. 1-3). 

% Ibid., 30 October; 6, 13, 20, 27 November; 4, 11, 18 December. 

4 Ibid., 27 October ; 3, 10, 17, 24 November; 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 December. 

5 He is described as such in Exchequer Accounts, K.R., Bundle 369, no. 11, m. 38d. 
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money and that they were paid 20s. for their expenses in trans- 
porting it. The sum set aside for the support of the prince’s 
household was uniformly delivered to Walter Reginald, keeper 
of the prince’s wardrobe. 

Something happened in January 1306 to cause the plan thus 
far observed to be at least partly abandoned. No record of any 
payments for the support of the prince’s household during that 
month or until the treasurer’s return to England has been found. 
Though payments for the expenses of the king’s household did not 
cease, they became irregular and their amount was soon lowered. 
The wardrobe account of Drokensford notes, on 17 January, the 
delivery of £445 1s. 3d. to Richard Champion and Arnald Saux 
for the king’s household.1 This was clearly an irregular, though 
large, payment. On Wednesday, 19 January, the issue roll records 
that £250 was delivered to the same men for the same purpose, 
this payment, as is noted, being that due on 25 December. Another 
lapse in payment followed, and it was not until 31 January that 
the sum of £333 6s. 8d. was sent for the payment due on 1 January 
and, in part, for that due on 8 January. Thereafter the payments 
became still more irregular. The issue roll notes the following : 
Thursday, 10 February, £180; Thursday, 17 February, £18 ; 
Monday, 21 February, £200; Thursday, 3 March, £133 6s. 8d. ; 
Tuesday, 15 March, £66 13s. 4d.; Tuesday, 29 March, £70. The 
treasurer, Walter de Langton, returned to take up his duties at 
or about that time, and after the next issue roll opened with an 
entry on 12 April,? we find the same type of irregular payments 
that were made in the early months of the year 1306 and before 
the rules of 22 October. 

It may be added that the issue roll records the part payment 
of Roger de Frowyk and Ralph de Stoke, both mentioned as royal 
creditors in the appended document ;? but no serious attempt 
has been made to trace the effect of the rule concerning the pay- 
ment of debts. It may also be noted that the total of the expenses 
of the king’s household for the year 34 Edward I is given in 
Drokensford’s wardrobe account as £11,269 4s. 6d.4 This is some 
what lower than a weekly payment of £250 would have amounted 
to, but shows that the treasurer had estimated a fair average when 
the rule was made. As the sum of the wardrobe receipts from all 
sources during the same year was £64,128 2s. 14d.,5 the expendi- 
ture on the king’s personal entourage would appear to be large. 

JAMES F. WILLARD. 


1 Exchequer Accounts, K.R., Bundle 369, no. 11, m. 2. 
2 Issue Roll, no. 132. 
3 Issue Roll, no. 131, 9 December and 30 October. 


“ Exchequer Accounts, K.R., Bundle 369, no. 11, m. 22d. No details of expendi- 
ture are given. 


> Ibid., m. 21d. 
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De ordinacione facta de agendo in scaccario in absencia Thesaurarii.' 


Memorandum quod cum venerabilis pater W Couentrensis et Lichfel- 
densis Episcopus Thesaurarius Regis et Johannes de Bansted’ Cancellarius 
de scaccario ipsius Regis sint in proximo profecturi ad Curiam Romanam 
simul cum quibusdam aliis de consilio Regis pro negociis ipsius Regis 
prosequendis ibidem ; ordinatum est modo videlicet die Veneris xxii die 
Octobris quod Johannes de Drokenesford’ Custos Garderobe Regis teneat 
Locum prefati Thesaurarii in hiis que ad officium Thesaurarii pertinent, Et 
Magister Ricardus de Abingdon’ Baro scaccarii, Locum dicti Cancellarii in 
forma predicta, quousque ipsos Thesaurarium et Cancellarium redire con- 
tingat a Curia predicta. Et incipient ipsi Johannes et Ricardus tenere Loca 
predicta a die lune proximo post diem Veneris predictum eodem die Lune 
computato. 

Ordinatum est eciam, quod interim qualibet septimana die Sabbati Libe- 
rentur de Thesauro Regis ad garderobam predictam. CC.L. li. pro expensis 
hospicii Regis, Et ad expensas Edwardi principis Wallie filii Regis qualibet 
septimana die Mercurii Sexaginta et decem marce, et nec minus nec plus 
quoquo modo. Et hoc predictis diebus Mercurii et Sabbati et non alio modo, 
licet illi qui eandem pecuniam recipere debeant velint differre recepcionem 
pecunie predicte pro una septimana in aliam, et tunc exigere et habere simul 
et semel pro duabus septimanis vel tribus etc. quia Rex vult quod dicte 
liberaciones fiant diebus predictis qualibet septimana, et non aliter ullo 
modo. 

Preterea ordinatum est quod tenens Locum Thesaurarii et Camerarii 
aliquam partem pecunie de Thesauro Regis alicui non liberent nisi per 
speciale preceptum Regis et breve de privato sigillo suo exceptis dumtaxat 
illis qui continentur in dorso huius Rotuli in forma que per prefatum 
. Thesaurarium extat ordinata videlicet Soluantur de Thesauro Regis per 
tenentem Locum Thesaurarii et Camerarios preter soluciones faciendas pro 
expensis hospiciorum Regis et filii sui ut superius exprimitur. D. marce in 
partem solucionis feodorum militum scutiferorum et aliorum de hospicio 
Regis et pro robis suis etc. 

Et .CC. li. pro robis ad opus dicti principis et suorum etc. Et Ado- 
maro de Valencia quamprimum fieri poterit .C. li. in partem solucionis 
debiti quod Rex ei debet. Et Mattheo de Monte Martini Lxx. marce 
eodem modo. Et Sellario Regis Lx. li. Et Jakemino Le Burguillon super 
vadiis suis .xxvii. li. Et Radulpho de Stok’ clerico Garderobe, pro ap- 
paratu militum de novo factorum et Linea tela contra festum omnium 
Sanctorum .Lxxix. li. xix. s. iii. den’. Et pro uno Morso ad capam Chori 
pro domino Papa .C. li. Et Rogero de Frowyk’ pro duabus pelueis xx. 
marce. Et pro firmaculis aureis .xxii. li. Et domino de Speletto pro pale- 
frido et expensis suis. xx. marce. Et domine Regine .C. marce. preter 
illas .D. marcas quas Episcopus Wyntoniensis soluet ei ad festum sancti 
Martini ex assignacione Regis etc.—Soluant eciam dicti tenens Locum 
Thesaurarii et Camerarii expensas hospicii Liberorum Regis et Regine, 
cum ipsi a Curia recedant alibi perhendinaturi, videlicet pro expensis 
eorum diurnis .xl. s. per estimacionem. 


1 K.R.M.R., no. 79, mm. 24-24d. I wish to thank H. C. Johnson for checking the 
transcript of this document. 
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Preterea ordinatum est, quod Camerarii transcribant seorsum in uno 
rotulo totam receptam suam ac eciam omnes liberaciones quas facient de 
Thesauro Regis a tempore recessus dicti Thesaurarii usque ad redditum 
suum et hoc de verbo ad verbum, secundum quod erit insertum in rotulis et 
pellibus de receptis et Liberacionibus ipsorum Camerariorum per tempus 
supradictum. 

Et quod tenens locum Thesaurarii et Barones interim capiant fines 
faciendos in scaccario ex quacumque causa que ad summam viginti. li. 
attingent et infra, sed de aliis grossis finibus nichil fiat quousque Thesaurarius 
redierit etc. 

Et quod nullus finis capiatur de Ricardo de Ripariis pro Licencia 
adquirendi quedam tenementa, que Mater sua tenet in dotem de hereditate 
Johannis de Ripariis, et que de Rege tenentur in capite sine speciali precepto 
Regis vel presencia Thesaurarii etc. 


A Sidelight on the Medieval Visitation System 


A FEw months ago, going through the Calendar of Papal Registers 
for other purposes, I was struck by the extreme frequency of 
a certain type of case; the gist of them all is as follows: ‘X 
represents to the pope that Y is in possession of a priory, or some 
other benefice ; and that Y is guilty of certain serious crimes ; 
therefore (begs X) let him be deprived, and let me have his bene- 
fice.’ The pope, in answer, appoints a judge or judges from the 
neighbourhood, persons likely to be able to check X’s assertions: 
if these can be proved true, X’s petition is granted, and he receives 
the benefice. 
The first monastic case may be given here as a specimen:+ 


To the provost of Elphin. Mandate (the pope having been informed by 
Thady Macdiarmada, Cistercian monk of St. Mary’s, Boyle, in the diocese 
of Elphin, that Congallus, Premonstratensian abbot of Lough Key in the 
said diocese, had been guilty of dilapidation, of simony in the admission of 
Thomas Yconallan and Donald Micgilliachanaych as canons of the said 
abbey, by extorting from each of them 10s. of silver, of the money current 
in those parts, worth about 3 florins of gold of the camera, and also in making 
collation and provision to Araltheus Ocathaalen, canon of the said abbey, 
of the priory of Lough Oughter in the diocese of Kilmore, which is in the 
gift of the abbot of the said abbey, by extorting from him the same sum), 
if the said Thady will accuse the said abbot in presence of the above 
provost, to summon the abbot and others concerned, and if he find the 
above or a sufficient part of it to be true, to deprive the said abbot, and 
in that event, and if he find Thady fit, to make provision of the abbey, the 
value of whose abbatial mensa does not exceed 15 marks sterling, to him, 
who is by both parents of noble birth, and to grant that he may be blessed 
by any catholic bishop, who shall receive and send his oath of fealty, as 
usual ; without prejudice to the bishop of Elphin. 


1 Vol. vii. 193, a.D. 1421. 
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In view of the extreme frequency of these cases, I commissioned 
my copyist to count them up for me, and my daughter to check 
the results, only testing them here and there myself to ensure 
substantial accuracy. It will be found, I hope, that no unjustifiable 
reference has slipped into the list which I give here below, although 
a few may have passed unrecognized by my searchers ; I did, in 
fact, find two more. 

The result is that, in the 44 years between 1418 (I have found 
no earlier case) and 1462 (where the Calendar ends for the present), 
369 or 370 cases are recorded, i.e. an average of two in every three 
months. Of these, 339 are Irish and 30 are Scottish. One is 
Welsh (dioc. Llandaff). England itself supplies no cases; and 
Dom Berliére, who has an intimate acquaintance with Belgian 
cases in the Registers, and a probably unique knowledge of 
continental monastic conditions in general, assures me that he 
knows of no such instance. 

The first deduction from these facts may be a corroboration 
of what we infer from many other indications: that England was, 
of all European countries, that in which the visitation system 
decreed by Innocent III worked best. Secondly, we see the 
startling contrast in Scotland, and most of all in Ireland. Whether 
we judge that the delator in these cases is inventing Y’s crimes, 
or that he is in a position to prove them, our verdict on the working 
of the visitation system in Scotland and Ireland must be almost 
equally unfavourable. What was the diocesan doing in ordinary 
cases, or the General Chapter when an exempt monastery was con- 
cerned, that it should be worth a man’s while to appeal over their 
heads to Rome, at so great expense, and that the pope should find 
the accusations sufficiently credible a priori to justify his appoint- 
ment of a delegate to hear the case ? 

In order to spare future searchers on this subject as much 
trouble as possible, I print the following iist of references drawn 
up and checked by my two helpers. G. G. CouLTon. 


IRELAND 


Vol. vii, pp. 76, 193, 203, 233, 255, 396, 397, 426, 483. 

Vol. viii, pp. 13, 15, 32, 46, 49, 50, 53, 73, 81, 110, 142, 177, 347, 353, 356, 
371, 377, 415, 416 (2), 417, 419, 422, 423, 424, 428, 452, 469, 499, 510, 520, 
542, 558, 562, 564, 608, 623, 649, 654. 

Vol. ix, pp. 1, 4, 9, 12, 14 (2), 15, 16 (3), 18, 19, 20, 75, 88, 95 (2), 122, 131, 
149, 169, 170, 189, 192, 198 (2), 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 206, 209, 212, 
216, 219, 221, 223, 226 (2), 262, 269, 277, 291 (3), 292 (2), 293, 294, 332, 
337, 338, 339, 345 (2), 346, 348, 358, 359, 372, 373, 390, 392, 393, 394, 
395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 401, 403, 424, 427, 434, 435, 447 (2), 449, 450, 
459, 509, 514, 520, 522, 525, 529, 547 (2), 548 (2), 549, 550 (2), 551, 552, 
553 (3), 554, 555, 565, 581. 

1 Vol. vii. 235, a.p. 1423. 
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Vol. x, pp. 200, 278, 280, 281 (2), 282 (2), 283, 284 (2), 286, 287, 290, 293, 
317 (2), 321 (2), 322, 326, 327, 329, 331, 344, 357, 364, 366, 368, 379, 
381, 393, 394, 396, 398, 403, 404, 407 (2), 408, 409, 413, 420, 430 (2), 
431, 432, 434, 436, 442, 444 (2), 445, 446, 447, 450 (2), 456, 460, 463, 
491, 492, 498 (2), 495 (2), 508 (2), 505, 512, 519, 522, 542, 544, 545, 555, 
556 (2), 580, 582 (2), 587, 588, 589, 595, 596, 598, 638, 639, 640, 663, 
664, 665, 667, 674, 675, 683 (2), 684, 699, 700, 701, 704, 705, 707, 708, 
710, 718, 719, 721, 723, 726, 727. 

Vol. xi, pp. 28, 32, 48, 60, 198, 200, 213 (2), 215 (2), 219, 220, 221, 223, 
224, 251 (2), 254 (2), 255, 260, 264, 265 (2), 273, 274, 275, 276, 277 (2), 
283, 284, 285, 292, 294, 304 (2), 305 (2), 306, 308, 314 (2), 315, 332, 339, 
340, 342, 344, 345, 249, 351, 352, 354, 355, 356, 393, 398, 407, 411, 428, 
430, 436, 437, 444, 451 (2), 459, 461, 465, 467, 473, 475, 476, 481, 485, 
486, 487 (2), 490, 499, 500, 501, 508, 596. 


SCOTLAND 

Vol. vii, p. 151. 

Vol. viii, pp. 199, 561, 625 (2). 

Vol. ix, pp. 48, 144, 174, 226, 289, 352, 404, 465, 471, 509, 566, 576. 
Vol. x, pp. 320, 406, 470, 493, 495, 547, 706. 

Vol. xi, pp. 39, 47, 412, 424, 445, 455, 579. 


Iron Furnaces in South-eastern England and English 


Ports and Landing-places, 1578 


THE following document, which throws considerable light on the 
condition of the iron trade in Kent and in the Sussex Weald, 
was compiled in 1578 by an official of the Admiralty, Christopher 
Baker, who at that time held a grant of the survivorship of the 
office of clerk and keeper of the stores at Deptford, Chatham, and 
Portsmouth. Four years earlier, on 15 February 1574, he had 
completed another inquiry into the working of the iron furnaces 
in Sussex.! The present paper represents Baker’s completed survey. 
Since 1572 he had been engaged in these investigations, which 
were continued after he had obtained possession of his office at 
Deptford in 1582. A grant of the survivorship of the place of 
clerk of the stores and storehouses for the navy on 19 April 1594 
seems to mark his last appearance.” 

In connexion with the export of ordnance abroad, the great 
interest in the iron trade possessed by such an influential politician 
as Lord Buckhurst is noteworthy, as is the number of furnaces 
controlled by catholic recusants, such as Lord Montague, Sir 
Alexander Culpepper, and Mr. Gage. It is interesting to trace 
the rise of a type of iron worker, who managed the furnaces for 
some wealthy landowner and was thus enabled to set up in business 


1 The results are contained in State Papers, Dom., Eliz., xcv. 20 and 21. 
2 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1591-4, p. 488. 
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for himself. A comparison can be made with the details of the 
Sidney and Ashburnham iron works near Robertsbridge described 
in the calendar of the de Lisle and Dudley manuscripts, pp. 305- 
18. A number of names in Baker’s list are repeated more than 
once, but it is possible that different furnaces in the same parish 
are being referred to in some cases. 

Appended to the list of iron furnaces and forges, there is a 
schedule of landing-places and ports. This falls into two well- 
defined sections, in the first only ports and fishing harbours being 
mentioned, while in the second the landing-places are given in 
the most minute detail. Working generally from east to west and 
then from north to south, the harbours on the south and east 
coasts are described with reasonable accuracy, but the lists for 
the west coast and notably for Lancashire are very defective. | 
Wales represents a special case, as there is evidence that the list 
has been compiled by a stranger, without knowledge of the lan- 
guage or of the geography of the country, and a disproportionate 
number of landing-places on the Monmouthshire shore of the 
Bristol channel are included in comparison with the neglect from 
which the Pembroke coast for instance suffers. The most interest- 
ing part of the schedule is to be found in the detailed examination 
which is made of the landing-places on the Essex coast and on both 
shores of the Solent, while in the case of Essex in particular over 
one hundred and thirty quays and creek harbours are mentioned. 
In his capacity as assistant store-keeper at Deptford and Ports- 
mouth, Baker would have had an intimate knowledge of this 
part of the coast-line. In both parts of the document clerical | 
errors are to be found, and there is in the list of ports a certain 
amount of repetition. Davip AND GERVASE MATHEW. 


State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth. Book 117, no. 39. 
Declaration by Christopher Baker of Iron Furnaces and Ports 
(undated, queried in Calendar as October 1577). 

[on outer cover] Iron Furnasses. 

The Names of the Portes, Creekes, and Landing places in Englande 
and Wales. 
Touching Iron furnacies. 
A Declaracion of Christopher Baker. 

It maie please your Honores to Consider the seuerall notes insuing which 


doe Concerne the great spoile & Consumacion of oke tymber & other woodes 


within the Counties of Sussex Surrey & kent by meanes of Iron Milles & 
Furnaces viz : 


The Lord Buckhurst his Fornace or els Arthure Miltons in the parishe 
of Rotherfielde in Sussex. 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. 
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Sir Thomas Greshames Fornace in the parishe of Mayfielde in Sussex. 

Nicholas Fowles Furnace in the parishe of Bucksted or in Feranckfield 
parishe. 

Theis v Fornaces are imploied to no other use but for the making of 
ordinance and shotte. 

Hereafter followethe the names of the Receavours & sellers which are 
in bargaine with the owners of the abouesaid Furnaces for the utterance 
and sale of all suche peces as are made at the said Furnaces. 

Mr Brianne Hog. 

Mr Partridge 

Robert Crockhey of St. Katherines smithe. 

Hopking of Tower hill smithe 

Henrie poder smithe with others of the said scyence that doethe make 
the iron worke to the Cariages of all suche peces solde and one Foxall a 
marchant that hathe bin a great Conveyor of Ordinance from hence beionde 
the seas 

Item ther is a newe Furnace set up in Shillingley parke by one Smithe of 
Petworthe and one Ernsfield of Grinsted. 

Item an other newe Furnace set up in Haselmore by my Lord Montague 
which as yet hathe never wrought, & whether they shall blowe sowes for 
Iron or Ordinance I knowe not. 

Besides theis Furnaces aforesaid ther are not so fewe as an hundrethe 
Furnaces & Iron Milles in Sussex Surraie & kent which is greatlie to the 
decaie spoile & overthrowe of woodes & principall tymber with a greate 
decaie also of tillage for that they are Contynewallie imploied in Carrying 
of Furniture for the said workes. And likewies a great decaie to the heighe 
waies because they carrie all winter tyme. 

And further . . . I am well assured ther hathe bin sold to one strangers 
shippe being an argosaie not past one monethe past by Partridge & others 
xx peces of Ordinance at the least. 

Likewies ther be diuers & sondrie Marchantes & Masters of Marchantes 
shippes that doe find them selves marvelouslie molested & otherwhiles 
robbed by the reason of the greate store of Ordinance that hathe bin con- 
veyed and sold to strangers out of this realme wherbie there shippes are 
so wel] appointed that no poore Marchantes shippe maie passe thoroughe 
the seas. 

Moreover. . . . I doe thincke that this Commoditie of Ordinance that 
is made within this Realme & allreadie sold will torne to a discommoditie 
when time of Seruice shall require. 

Item yt may please your Honores to Consider that this Ordinance 
making is a Commoditie to a fewe & a discommoditie to the whole Common 
welthe. And no common marchandise for euerie privat subiect to deale 
withall but more meet for the Prince onlie. 

The premisses considered of your Honores I haue thought it my dutie 
to signifie unto the same that unles speedie remeadie be provided in theis 
respectes ther will not be tymber sufficient to be had within theis fewe yeres 
for her Majestie to buyld any shippes or otherwies. 


IRON FURNACES IN ENGLAND AND January 


The names of the Iron workes and Furnaces and the places wher 
they are planted. 


Sir Richard Baker knight one forge one Fornace in Crambroke 
and Hawkhurst 


Sir Alexander Culpeper i furnace in Gawderst also Badberie 
furnace in Crambroke parishe 

Thomas Dicke one forge in Dorndale 

Thomas brattell one furnace in horsmonden in the handes of 
Mr Ashburham 

Sir Thomas Fane one furnace in Tunbridge 

Davie Willende ij forges one fornace in Tunbridge 

Quyntin one fornace in Cowden 

Sir Walter Waller one forge in Birkenden in other menes hands 
Thomas [blank] one forge one furnace in Asheherst 


Thomas Darrell one furnace in Chingleye in the handes of Thomas 
Dicke 


Stephen Collins one forge in Lamberhurst 
The Lord Montague one forge in Frant in the handes of John 
Porter 


Breechers ij forges in Frante in the handes of Mr wiborne & 
Mr Leeche 
The Lord Aburgavenie one forge one furnace in Waterdowne 
John Berham ij forges in Frante in other mens handes 
Nicholas Fowle j forge j furnace in Wadeherst 
Arthur Milton j furnace in Retherfield also a furnace called hugges 
furnace. A forge at litle Buxted 
[blank] one furnace in Retherfield 
Farmer one furnace in [blank] 
Sir Thomas Grasham one furnace in Mayfielde 
Isted one forge on Maifield 
Sir John Pelham two forges j furnace in Dalington hethenfield 
Waldon or Brightling in other mens handes 
Sussex J Sir Richard Baker one furnace in Dallington 
Sir Richard Baker ij forges ij furnaces in heathfield & Marbleton 
Sir Robert Tirwhite j forge j furnace in echingham in the handes 
of Glede 
Sir Henri Sidney one forge j furnace in Robertsbridge 
Bruggsell j forge in Saleherst 
Mr Finche j forge in Netherfield or ther aboutes 
Mr Ashburham ij forges j furnace in Ashburnam or theraboutes 


The Lord Dacres j forge j furnace in Buckholt in the handes of 
Gefifreis 


Nynyan Burwell j furnace 

Ralphe hog j furnace called Marshall 

The Lord Buckhurst j forge in Fleching in the handes of Mr Leeche 
also a forge at Sheffield 

The Lord Buckherst j forge in Ashfield in the handes of Mr. Belfe 
Anthonie Morlay j forge j furnace in Freshfield & horsteade 

Mr. Barrington j forge j furnace in hersted kaynes 
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Surrey 
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( Mr Challoner j forge in Ardinglie 
Mr Challoner & Mr Covert j forge j furnace in Slawfam 
Mr Michell j furnace in Hoadlee 
Reynoldes one furnace in Milplace also a forge at Brambletine 
Payne & Duffield j forge j furnace in Grimsted 
The Lord Buckhurst j forge j furnace in parrocke in the handes of 
George Bullen 
The Queens Majestie j forge j furnace in Ashedowne in the handes 
of Henrie Boyer 
Robert Whitfield j forge in Rowfrante also a forge at wathe 
Henrie Boyer j forge in Tinsley also a doble furnace at Newbridge 
Henrie Boyer j furnace in woorforrest 
The Lord Aburgavenie the Earles of Derbie & Surrey ij forges one 
furnace in woorforrest in the handes of Ersfield 
Mr John gage j forge j furnace about Copthorne & Lingfield in the 
handes of thorpe 
The Queens Majestie j forge in St Leonardes in the handes of 
Roger Gratwiche 
Roger Gratwiche j furnace in Ifield also ij forges in the forest of 
St Leonardes 
The late Earl of Northumberland j forge j furnace in Petworthe 
greate parke in the handes of Mr Blackwell 
Thomas Smithe of Petworthe j forge j furnace in Shyllinge also a 
double furnace neare northe Chapple 
Thomas gratwiche j forge in Donsfold 
The Lord Montague j forge j furnace in haselmore & theraboutes 
also a furnace called pophall 
Thomas Maye j furnace in Echingham 
Bartholomew Geffraie j forge j furnace in Buckolde 


The Ladie Braye j forge in Cranley in the handes of Gardener 
Mr Elderton j forge in sheeie 

Mr Christopher Dorrell j forge j furnace in Enwood also a forge 
in Frante 


Divers forges & furnaces on Burtashe of Colloines, Mayes & others 
Divers forges & furnaces in Battaill of wikes Jeffreis & others 
Divers forges & furnaces in Marshefeelde Bucksted Franckfield 
Ulkfield 

Divers forges & furnaces in Harthfield & Withiham 


The Lord Montague a furnace called Pophall 
The Lord Buckhurst 

Sir Thomas Gresham 

John Lamberte 

Richard Marche 

Mrs Blackwell 

Thomas Smithe 

Roger [blank] 


John Lambert a forge in Cranleye 
Richard Marshe a forge in Donsfield 





























George bullen 
John Stace 
Nicholas Pope 
John Pallor 
Robert hodshoe 
John Fawconer 
John Frenche 
Thomas Stollian 















































William Relse 
Thomas Ellice 
George Maie 
Thomas Glide 
Symon Collman 
Thomas Collins 
Richard Wikes 






































John Baker 

John Porter 

Thomas Haye 
Bartholomew Jefirie 
John Relse* 

Richard Grene 

Robert Woodhie 

John Asheponham gent. 





















































Michell Weston 
Mr Ellington 
[blank] Weston 
























































Mrs Blackwell a fornace & a forge in Nothchaple 
Nynian Challener a fornace at Blackfold and a forge at Gastons bridge 
John Canfield a furnace & a forge in Cruckforde 

John Blacket a furnace at hodley 

John thorpe a fornace & a forge at hedgcourte 


The names of all the Landing Places Portes & Creekes in England 


1 This name is written ‘ Relfe’ on the two occasions when it occurs in State 
Papers, Dom., Eliz., xcv. 20, which contains part of another copy of this list. The 
last sheet of this list would seem to contain some repetitions as well as a few clerical 
errors, cf. the ‘ Ashepenham’ entry relating to the Ashburnham forges. 

2 Indicates an annotation in another hand. Names so marked have a cross set 
against them in the original. 
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A forge called Parforge 

A furnace & a forge at Ashehurste 

A furnace at hindall 

A forge called Holborne forge 

A furnace called Powley 

A fornace & a forge in Marsfield 

A forge at Chidingley 

A fornace called waldren fornace priorie furnace, 
Birtling forge and Warbleton forge 

A fornace at Hefelde 

A forge called Bibleham forge 

A forge called Bodgell in Burrishe parishe 

A furnace called Darfolde & Ichingham forge 

A furnace called Batsford furnace 

A furnace called Stokens furnace 

A furnace called nether field furnace & forge 
Nunfield 

A fornace & a forge in Withiham 

A forge in Bayham 

A furnace called Netherfield furnace 

A furnace & a forge called buckholde 

A forge at Crowhurste 

A forge at Mayfelde 

A forge called Bemehall forge in Frante 

A furnace called Panning Reche, Ashepenham 
furnace, forge in Ashepenham and a forge in 
penhurste 

A forge in Couden 

A forge in Sheire in Surreye 

A forge in Cansterne 


and Wales 
Kent Quinborowe (creke of Sandwich?) Peuinsey 
Feversham Cockermouthe 
Whitstable Newhaven 
Reculuer Brighthelpston 
Tennet Shoreham (creeekes of chi- 
chester’) 
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Milton (creeke Sand’) Arondell 
Ergat Alingborne 
. Sandwiche (the cheefe Porte’) Selsey 
Deale P. Chichester (the Cheefe Porte’) 
Dover (creeke of Sand’) Cuding and [blank] (miching, 
Lewes creeke chech’) 
Fulston 
Hyde (creekes of chechester’) How 
(rochester creeke of Sand) 
Rumney Bonnestale 
Heathe 21 Seaforde 
Lydde 
Tenterdon 
Fordwiche 
18 The Downes 


Sussex Camber 
Rye Winchelsey 
Hastinges (creeke of chichester’) 
Bulverhier 
Pensey als 


Dorset P. Poole, Purlocke, Portland, Weymouthe, Britporte, Portlin, 
Lulworthe Mehope, Brounsie, Waran,' Solton pointes, Melcombe regis, 
lyme.’ 11 


Devon P. Asam, Exmouthe, Torbaie, Totnaies, Dartmouthe’, Saltcome, 
P. Plymmouthe, Saltashe, Barstable’, Elforde Coyme, Mynheade. 10 


Cornewalle Fowey, St Mawes, Falmouthe, Helforde, St Michells Mount, 
St Berie, Mousthole, The Isle of Sylley, The Cape, St Ives, Paddestowe, 
Whitson Bay, Newelyn, Pensaunce, Markastowe, Mounts baie, Lizarde, 
Coverocke, Porte Ulstocke, Porte Hallowe, Porte Gellin, Heilerforde, 
Gorankye, Megesie kaie, Trecwardriche kaye, Polpera, Lowe, Cawson 
baie, Ramone hed, Milbrocke, Stonehurst, Saltashe, Beude, Bodcastle, 
Tintagell, Porte Tesicke, Port Ewin, Padstowe, Lelant, Merin, Newe 
kaye, Saunell, St Ives. 43 


Somerset Watchet, Bridgwater, Axebridge, Bristowe, Perrot, Porlocke. 6 
Chester P. Chester, Lierpoole’, Ilbrie. 2 [sic] 


Lancaster Cockersande, Cortemeale, kirkeham, Pile of fodere. 4 


Cumberland Millum, Ravenglas, Caldaie, St Bees, Whithauen, Warking- 
ton, Skawbornes, The water of Sulwey. 8 


Northumberlande Barwicke, Holie Ilande, Ferne Iland, Craister hauen, 
Creswell Creeke, Gallingham, Banboroughe, Dunstanboughe, Coket Ilande, 
Warkwrothe, Bedlinggangton, Siton, Tynmouthe, P. Newcastle. 13 


Bishoppricke of Durham Wermouthe, Esington, Hartlepoole. 3 


1 See note 2 on preceding page. 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CLXXXIX. 
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Eboracum Gisboroughe, Skelton, Lethe, Whitebaie, Robin hodes baie, 
Sandes ende, Ramswicke, Stathes, Stanton, Scarboroughe, Bridglouton, 
Brampston, Flamburghe, Snerbie, Sister kirke, Patrickton, P. Hull, 
Mapleton, Alborowe, Kelnestie, All humber, Tornebridge, Rocliffe, 
Selbie, Holdin, Burhaven, Headon, Kenningham, Burstall, The Spurne, 
Hornesey, Filey, Sky, ingrave, Dabholme, Putter Fleet. 34 


Lincolne Burton upon humber, Grimsbie, Oley, Somercote, Salte Fleete, 
Ingoll Milles, winthowe, Stegnes, Vamfleete, Leke, Toste, Fosdike, 
willoughbie dreme, Northole, Cotes shore, Stallingboroughe, P. Boston. 18 


Norffolke P. Lynne, Snettisham, Burnham, Welles, Walsingham, Black- 
ney, Sherington, Cromer, Harboroughe, Witerton, P. Yarmouth, Waun- 
fleet, Spilsbie. 11 


Suffolke Gorleston, Lestof, Estouns, Southwolde, Walderwicke, Dun- 
wiche, Alboroughe, Orforde, Barresey, Oruells, Hypewich, Thrope, 
Sysewey, Easton, Northeales alies Corehiche, Packefield, Kintley, Ley- 
stoffe, Kessinglonde, Corton, Nacton, Trimble, Walton, Felixsto, Wood- 
bridge, Bawdesty, Hosseley, Sutton, Boyton. 30 


The Isle of Elye Wisbiche. 


Essex Graies tharrocke, west tharrocke, Purfleet, Winnington, Rainham, 
Stifforde, Southe bennflete, Liedge end, Petsey Ilande, Bigottes in fange, 
Fobbing, Foax hithe, Macking mill, East Tilburie, West Tilburie, Hadley 
myll, Leighe, Milton shore, Southe shenborne washe, Moche wackering, 
Southe end, Berling shore, The oyle myll in Sutton, Southe Chirche, 
Fowlnes, wackering parua, Hull bridge, Bawdwines, Litle hocley hall, 
Fawbridge ferrie, Fawbridge hall wharf, Croxethe Ferrie, Thorne poole, 
Hooke wall, The Costerne, Packelesham poole, Bromfleet soles, Asseleon, 
Burton stone, Hampton barnes end, The oyle myll Stanbridge parva, 
The new mill, Rawrethe, Clementes greene, northe Fambridge, Ferye 
with bredes marshe, Crackley Ferne, Rye bushe, Burneham, Halliwell 
creeke, Bradwell, key haven, Stansgate, Ramsey stone, Mondon stone, 
Battles bridge, The hithe, Orwell, The Common Key, Richmoundes key, 
Grenes key, Tuydes key, Goldinges key, Morgans key, Sackes key, 
Johnsons key, Rayners key, Harwiche Creeke, Manerye key, The thorne, 
Bradfeld Creeke, The nether hall, The Jookes nest, wrabnes creeke, The 
old hall, wrabnes stone, Ramsey Creeke, Bidon nesse, Ramsey fleete, 
Dovercourt docke, The Myll, Gorewald, Crane hill, Mouse neeke, Arnold 
wood, Thorpe Creeke, Beamond landing, Landmer Landing, Moises 
Landing, Kirbie Creeke, Birche mill, Tonnes, Melfield, Walton Creeke, 
the mill there, Gonfleet, Hill ground, Conver, the Common key, Black- 
stone, Borefleet Landing, Borefleet Mill, Colne water, The forde, the 
Common key ther, The Bridge, the forde in Alresforde, The mill there, 
The Channel], Cockes Landing place, Giles Landing place, Mayors 
landingplace, Salp’t creeke, Abbes hall, Chesehill, Lookers, The Stroode, 
The Stone, Estmersey stone, Finging Mill, Hodridge Creeke, The Borowe, 
The Borowe stone, Pollandes Ueide, Skynners wicke, Tollisburie Mills, 
woodhope, Stanesgate, The new hithe and diuers other landing places 
in the parish of St Leonardes Colchester, Grensteed landing place, The 
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oyle hithe, A landingplace in St Giles in Colchester, Fulnes Iland, Loe, 
Morsey Brickelsey. 


Southampton Sothehaye, Southampton (the cheef Porte), Likenell, 
Bisshops orde, were lond end, Dipden marshe, Stailes ashe, Copsey 
corner, Heathe, Frostland end, Fowle corner, Cadland key, Ayshlet, 
Kalshot, Stansmore, Leape, Exburie, Pittes deepe, Sibles landes end, 
wallompton, Bewley Creeke, Néedes orde, Eynneys key, Bowlettes orde, 
key haven, Hurste roade, Chowton bonny, The East baies, The west 
baies, The haven there and sea Cost, Bowlande, two places in chervill, 
Burnemouthe, The haven in Lymington & sea cost there, Redbridge 
kaye, Longe mede, The Northe in Milbrocke parishe, The haven in 
Sothampton, Ichney, westone, Ichney ferrie, The ferrie & other places 
about netley, Brissenden & hambleust, Browne downe, Lee gate, Crab- 
thorne, Meane, Hooke, warsashr, Fareham key, Stokes baye, Portes- 
mouthe haven a member of Southampton, Estney pointe, Langston 
haven and the Creekes theraboutes, Newport a member of Southampton, 
Barding, Whippingham, Ride, Binstead, Gurnard, northwood, St Ellins, 
Netlestone, Binbridge, wotton haven. 69 


Wales Chepstowe, Newport, P. Cardiffe, Swansley, wormes hed, P. Milford, 
St Davides, Cardigan, Aber Iron, Aber Iston, Aber devie, Towen, Aber 
nine, Herleche, Grice Creeke, Barsey, Aber daron, Gole clif, Esterley 
Hooke, Aber Frawe, Holie heade, Anglesey, Beaumaris, Carnaruan, 
Bangor, Conwaie, Flint, Pennarthe, Nepton, Cogmore, nethe, Britton 
Frye, Ragland, Rompney haven or creeke, Peterson Creeke or great, 
Goulte, westhowke creeke, Nether Creeke or pill, Caldicot, Sudbroke, 
Collistre, Aberwhattles, Nathorne, St Peters, Pull Mericke, Truston, 
Gillam hawes creeke, P. Carmerthen, Langharne, Tanstephan, Killwelley, 
St Ismaells, Pembrey, Burrey in Lanelye & Langenites, Mondeis pille, 
Trastons pille, Howkes pill. 58 


Summa totalis of all the Creekes besydes the Cheif portes is 391. 
[Endorsed] Landing Places in England & [Wales]. 


The Religious Census of 1676 


In a monograph bearing the above title, and recently published 
by the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion,! Dr. Thomas 
Richards has discussed Archbishop Sheldon’s circular of 1676, and 
the tabulated answers to his questions as set forth in documents 
preserved at Lambeth Palace, and in the Library of the William 
Salt Society at Stafford.2 The archbishop had required, inter alia, 
a return of the number of popish recusants, or such as were 


1 The Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, Session 1925-6, 
Supplement. The Religious Census of 1676. 

? Lambeth MS. 639; and Salt Society Library MS. 2112, known there as the 
Compton Return. For the sake of convenience, the Return will be referred to herein 
under this name. 


H2 
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suspected of recusancy, and the number of dissenters, resident in 
each parish of England and Wales. A comparison by Dr. Richards 
of the figures submitted to the bishop for certain deaneries within 
the Salisbury diocese with the bishop’s return to higher authority, 
and of the parochial figures for five deaneries within the diocese 
of Canterbury with the final schedule as delivered by the arch- 
deacon, revealed discrepancies. Th€se, with other evidence, have 
led Dr. Richards to doubt the authority of the census as a source 
of data for the true extent of dissent in 1676. He concludes in fact 
that ‘the Nonconformist numbers have been seriously under- 
estimated ’, and that the under-estimation was deliberate. 

Persistent absentees from their parish church at this particular 
period of the seventeenth century might have experienced trouble 
either at the hands of the justices of the peace, or from the official 
presiding over the local ecclesiastical court, or from both. As one 
justice, upon due proof, could give a warrant for levying the 12d. 
fine for a single absence from church,? he who suffered need 
not necessarily have appeared at Quarter Sessions to answer 
for his neglect.2 It was otherwise in the case of wilful 
absence for one month,‘ or for three months after conviction ; °® 
in such cases the competent authorities to hear and determine 
were justices of the peace in Quarter Sessions. There, process 
was issued out against the contumacious, not in all cases with a 
view to it being pushed to a final writ, but to give a firm hold on 
individuals should drastic action be thought necessary.* More- 
over, parish officers were required annually to furnish to the bench 
the names of all recalcitrant papists.’ In the normal procedure 
of Quarter Sessions, delinquencies of the more thorough-going 
dissenters of both parties came under review. 

Disregard for public worship as by law established was not an 
offence against the temporal law alone: it was presented by the 
churchwardens for correction in archidiaconal or other ecclesiastical 
courts of corresponding status. The procedure of such courts did 
not require a separation of popish from protestant dissenters. The 
official was not concerned with the defaulters’ reasons for absence. 
He looked to the fact of absence only. With tolerably conscientious 
parish officers, the obstinate would find themselves registered in 
the Acts of Court as a matter of course. 

Theoretically, therefore, it is possible, by collating the names 


1 The Religious Census of 1676, p. 47. 

2 3 Jac. c. 4, sec. 27, as extending 1 Eliz. c. 2, sec. 14. For evidence as to levying 
the 12d. fine in the Elizabethan period see W. P. M. Kennedy, Fines under the Eliza- 
bethan Act of Uniformity. Ante, xxxiii. 517-28. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm., Le Fleming Papers, p. 110. 

4 93 Eliz. c. 1, sec. 5. 5 35 Eliz. c. 1, sec. 2. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm., Kenyon Papers, pp. 144-5. 

7 3 Jac. c. 4, sec. 4. 
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of those appearing in Quarter Sessions records for absence from 
church with those found in Libri Actorum for similar reasons, to 
secure data by which to check the combined figures of the noncon 

formist and popish dissenters as given in the census of 1676; and 
these documents provide entirely independent evidence. In prac- 
tice, the defective state either of one or the other series presents 
difficulties, and it is unusual to obtain the necessary parallel 
evidence. By good fortune, the Minute Books of the Quarter 
Sessions held for the Parts of Kesteven within the county of 
Lincoln commence in 1674, while the Act Books of the Archdeacon 
of Lincoln, which embrace the same area—an area of 171 parishes 
—exist for the years 1675 and 1676.1 An analysis of the names of 
those entered in the Quarter Sessions Minute Books for absence 
from church from 1674 to 1679 inclusive shows that 176 individuals 
are also recorded in the Act Books of the archdeacon’s court, but 
that 101 names found in the former records are not mentioned in 
the latter. On the other hand, 247 persons are scheduled in the 
Inbri Actorum for this cause whose names are not included in 
the records of Quarter Sessions under the above dates. That is, the 
names of 524 papists and nonconformists, presumably over 16 
years of age, and dwelling within a somewhat extensive administra- 
tive division, can be accounted for at a time which synchronizes 
with the preparation of the Compton Return. A comparison of 
the parochial details which yield this total with the figures as 
embodied in the Compton Return is set out below.? This evidence 
shows at least that the Compton Return covering the portion of 
England under review gives a reasonably correct account of the 
prevalence of active dissent in both its varieties. The word active 
is written advisedly. The scare following the Rye House Plot 
produced a very large accession of new names in the Quarter 
Sessions Minutes. It is as though for once a net with very small 
meshes were drawn. All the lukewarm, all the occasional con- 
formists were caught: all in fact upon whom the least suspicion 
rested.’ The phenomenon may be explained by panic, and suggests 
that violent popular agitation was necessary before proceedings 
were instituted in Quarter Sessions against ‘absenters from the 
church’ generally. S. A. PEyToN. 


1 The Minute Books are preserved at the Kesteven County Council offices, Slea- 
ford; the Act Books in the Diocesan Registry, Lincoln. Through the kindness of 
Canon C. W. Foster, the latter were readily available. 

2 See Table 1. The Compton Return gives a total of 529 papists and noncon- 
formists. It is noteworthy that the combined evidence of the Quarter Sessions Minute 
Books and the Act Books for the above period fails to yield any dissenters in eighty-six 
parishes within the Parts of Kesteven. 

5 See Table 2. 
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TABLE 1 
C.R2 Q.S.and L.A? 

Ancaster. . : ‘ ; ‘ 15 13 
Aslackby 
Aubourn 
Bassingham . 
Bassingthorpe 
Baston 
Beckingham 
Billinghay 
Blankney 
Boultham 
Bourne 
Braceby 
Brauncewell . 
Broughton, Brant . 
Burton Coggles , ; ‘ ‘ 
Bytham, Castle . ‘ ‘ ‘ . No return 
Bytham, Little . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
Carlby : . ' : . ‘ 1 
Carlton Moorland . . ‘ : ‘ 6 
Carlton Scroop. ‘ : i ; 2 
Colsterworth ‘ : : ; ‘ 5 
Corby . , . . ‘ ‘ . No return 
Cranwell ‘ : i : ; 4 
Deeping, Market . : : ‘ ‘ 21 
Deeping St James ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 
Deeping, West. ° ‘ ; ‘ 0 
Doddington . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 4 
Dorrington . ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 14 
Dunston : : ; : ‘ . 9 
Eagle . . : ‘ ; : , 19 
Edenham 
Fenton 
Fulbeck ‘ 
Greatford and Wilsthorpe 
Haconby ‘ 
Hale, Great and Little : 
Hanworth, Potter . 
Harmston 
Heckington . 
Helpringham . 
Hough, Brandon, Gelston 
Hougham , 
Hykeham, North and South 
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? Compton Return. 
? Quarter Sessions Minute Books and Libri Actorum. 
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C.R. Q.S. and L.A. 
Ingoldsby . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 6 


Irnham ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 56 66 
Kelby ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 0 
Kyme, North and South , ‘ ‘ 6 
Langtoft . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 
Leasingham . ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ 9 
Marston ° ‘ ‘ ‘ No return 
Metheringham : ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 
Morton 

Navenby 

Nocton 

Normanton . 

Norton Disney 

Osbournby 

Ponton Parva 

Quarrington . 

Rauceby 

Ruskington . 

Scarle . 

Scopwick 

Sempringham 
Skellingthorpe 

Somerby 

Spittlegate 

Stoke, North 

Stowe . ‘ 
Stragglethorpe 

Swaton 

Swinderby 

Tallington . 

Thorpe on the Hill 
Threckingham 

Thurlby near Bourne 
Washingborough . 
Welbourn 

Welby . 

Wellingore 

Westborough cum Doddington 
Wilsford : ‘ 
Witham on the Hill and North Witham ‘ 
Witham, South 
Woolsthorpe 
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TABLE 2 


Column A of the following table shows the number of names occurring 
for the first time in the Minute Books in a given year. Column B gives the 
number of names appearing for the last time. Column C shows the net 
total of papists and nonconformists at the end of the year from the evidence 
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of Quarter Sessions records. From 1688 onwards the numbers represent 
papists only. 
A B Cc 
65 64 
60 97 
69 131 
18 143 
158 
168 
198 
186 
211 
291 
282 
280 
275 
102 
102 
105 
150 
169 
172 
145 
128 
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Reviews of Books 


The Early Aae of Greece. By Sir W1tt1am Ripceway, Sc.D., F.B.A. Vol. ii, 
edited by A. S. F. Gow and D.S. Ropertson. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1931.) 


In this volume, presumably the last which we shall ever have from the truly 
great man whose name appears on the title-page, the theories as to Hellenic 
origines which were set forth in the preceding volume, and in various papers 
ancillary thereto, are summarized and supported by further argument and 
evidence. It isa sad book to read : too often is a projected line of reasoning 
foreshadowed, but closed immediately by the editorial note ‘ this section 
was never written’. Had Ridgeway lived to complete his work, it is likely 
that a third, if not a fourth, volume would have been necessary to contain 
all that he could and would have put into it. Theauthor’s prodigious powers 
of memory, his wide and varied reading in out-of-the-way fields, which seem 
totally unconnected with his special subjects, but which yield unexpectedly 
illuminating illustrations and analogies at almost every turn, keep the reader 
in a perpetual state of amazement, especially if he knows how sorely the 
author must have been handicapped in his work by defective eyesight. 

Without, however, wasting vain regrets over the book as it might have 
been, let us turn to the book as we have it. The editors seem to have done 
their work admirably. Only experience can tell how thankless is the task 
of the literary executor. Where is the continuation of this passage ? Would 
the author have permitted these words to stand ? Was he really unaware of 
this, that, or the other, or did he ignore it designedly ? These questions, 
and countless others of the same kind, must present themselves hourly, 
during the progress of the work. The editor must cope with them as best 
he can; and the editors of the volume have accomplished their difficult 
task with great credit to themselves. 

The book contains four chapters. In the first three, various specific 
sociological subjects, kinship, homicide, &c., are considered: in each, argu- 
ments are found for the author’s main thesis, of which, in all his excursions 
into such subjects as the history of epidemics, the Indian swayamvara, and 
the Pueblo snake-dances, he never loses sight: that the Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion was an indigenous growth, while the Homeric poems represent the life 
of a Celto-Teutonic intrusion from the north, to be identified as Achaean, 
“a fair flower from another land which, after thriving for a brief space in its 
new environment, had there sickened and died’. The fourth chapter dis- 
cusses the early culture of Ireland, a country which affords a northern 
parallel to the Achaean culture. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict of scholarship on the details of 
the theory thus briefly stated, the book will take a permanent place as a 
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classic in this field of research; and none of the small shortcomings that we 
have noticed detract appreciably from its value. If the author had ever 
sounded one of the rattles figured on p. 37, he would have recognized that 
the noise is too weak for the purpose suggested. The use of the word ‘ tribe’ 
for the divisions of the population of Ireland. (p. 52) is common and con- 
venient, but inexact nevertheless. ‘Eb’ is not the modern Welsh for a 
horse (p. 152). Jerome’s statements about the Treveri were challenged, if 
not discredited, so long ago as 1870 (Revue Celtique, vol. i, p. 179). The 
evidence of the Pictish inscriptions against the Celticity, not to say the Indo- 
European nature, of the Pictish language is far stronger than the author 
would admit on p. 310. The Hallstatt period (as Mr. Wace points out in his 
introduction) is dated much too early. The effigy referred to at the top of 
p. 514 is not of wood, and it is in the last degree improbable that it represents 
Strongbow. The identification of the Aithech Tuatha with the Attecotti 
(p. 539) should not have been given a fresh lease of its unmerited life; and 
the claim of the Saintfield bascinet to a prehistoric antiquity is too uncertain 
to be stressed. On p. 10, ‘ Fafnir’s bane’ should be ‘ Fafnis-bane’; on p. 21 
read Dubhchoblach (for -tach); on p. 117, footnote, for ‘ii’ read ‘vi’; on 
p- 395 for enachlan read eneclann; and on p. 479, line 3, for ‘ grapes’ read 
‘vines’. The reproductions of coins are not very satisfactory; indeed, the 
Cunobelin coin at the bottom of p. 591 appears, in the copy of the book in 
the reviewer’s hands, as two black spots. 

Those already familiar with Ridgeway’s work will expect, and will find, 
a vigorous polemic against modern mythological speculations. It rejoices 
the heart to see the Eniautos Daimon getting a good trouncing; it is equally 
pleasant to see the early kings of Rome take on once more a clothing of 
human flesh and blood. But is it not going a little too far to ‘ humanize ’ 
the most obviously mythological of the traditional invasions of Ireland, 
that of the Tuatha Dé Danann ? R. A. 8. MacaLisTER. 


Tara, A Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland. By R. A. 8. MacaLisTER, 
Litt.D. (New York and London: Scribner, 1931.) 


Tara has always been a great name—perhaps the greatest—in the history 
and folk-lore of Early Ireland, yet a stranger coming to the Hill of Tara 
without a competent guide would see little to excite his interest, merely a 
few rather ill-defined earthen mounds, circles, and enclosures, some standing 
stones, a modern church, and an unfortunate and misplaced recent attempt 
to represent St. Patrick. In 1837 an elaborate monograph, on ‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Tara Hill’, by George Petrie, was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy, and in 1918 Professor Macalister read 
a further monograph before the same society entitled ‘ Temair Breg, a study 
of the remains and traditions of Tara’. But the great tomes in which these 
papers appeared are suitable for reading only in a library, while the ordinary 
guide-books cannot find space for discussions; now we have a handy book 
which can beread anywhere and could even becarried on tothe hillitself. But 
without extensive scientific excavation our best archaeologists could not de- 
tect much of value from the remainson the hill if it were not for the compila- 
tion known as the Dindshenchas, or ‘ History of the Strongholds of Ireland’, 
which, commencing with Tara, contains prose and verse compositions pur- 
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porting to give what was known of the principal strongholds of Ireland. Of 
course in his new book Dr. Macalister reproduces most of the old, but it is 
entirely re-written, with some statements modified or omitted, and some new 
material included ; some air-photographs, too, add to the value of the book. 

Dr. Macalister is careful to point out that, while the Dindshenchas is 
indispensable for the topography of Tara, what it professes to tell of its 
history has no direct historical value, for it has been manipulated to support 
some untenable etymological guesses. Thus the very name Teamuir, i.e. 
Tea-Mur, meaning ‘ the wall of Tea ’, involves a false collocation of names, 
for the genitive should follow the word it qualifies, and again mur is a Latin 
loan-word pointing to a post-Christian date. At the same time it is note- 
worthy that the stories connected with most of the great strongholds of 
ancient Ireland—Tara Taltiu, Tlachtga, Emain Macha, Aillenu, Carman— 
are connected with a woman. This points pretty clearly to pre-Celtic times, 
when Ireland was inhabited by a Mediterranean race who still carried out 
the principle of ‘ mother-right’, among the last survivors of whom were the 
Picts. At this time Tara was not the political centre of Ireland—there was 
none such—but it may well have been, as stated in one of the most ancient 
Lives of St. Patrick, ‘ The head of idolatry and druidry of Ireland’. 

Dr. Macalister has abandoned the suggestion made in Temair Breg that 
the various dynastic lists which have survived represent ‘ the worn-down 
relics of an ancient epic of cosmogony and of the beginnings of culture’. 
He now sees that this suggestion ‘ postulates far too high a level of literary 
culture at the time to which it would have to be assigned’. An examination 
of these lists, however, has yielded some interesting conclusions. Nuadu 
(Nodens) and Lug have been found as gods elsewhere in western Europe, as 
pointed out by Sir John Rhys long ago, and now Dr. Macalister has noted 
many parallels with folk-lore and primitive usage elsewhere. Thus the super- 
annuation of kings who had lost their vigour was effected in the same 
rough manner as at Aricia. The supernatural origin of Heavenly Twins had 
its disadvantages as at Rome. But the most distinctive and most interesting 
piece of folk-lore attaches to the Lia Fail, or ‘Stone of Fal’, which in the 
selection of the king of Tara would shriek aloud when the rightful king 
was brought up to it. It is not made quite clear what sort of god Fal 
was, but probably he was the god of vegetation or of fertility generally. 
Dr. Macalister’s suggestion, that the shriek heard when the acceptable king 
was chosen was really the sound of a bull-roarer whirled round by a druid, 
is ingenious and quite probable. Further discussion and the production of 
analogues may prove or disprove such a suggestion, but we cannot expect to 
learn much more about Tara without a scientific excavation of the princi- 
pal sites, and this we may add could best be done under the experienced 
eye of Dr. Macalister himself. Gopparp H. Orpen. 


The Middle Ages, 300-1500. By James WestraLt THompson. 2 vols. 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1931.) 

History of the Middle Ages, 300-1500. By James WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1931.) 


PRroressoR WESTFALL THomMpson has been well known as a student of 
medieval history for many years. His reading in the literature of the 
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subject has been most extensive, both in the sources and in modern works. 
For some time his own contributions were limited to articles on special 
topics, but recently he has produced a series of comprehensive works cover- 
ing the main field: Feudal Germany, The Economic and Social History of the 
Middle Ages, and now The Middle Ages in two large volumes. 

There is always room for a synthesis which brings together the results 
of modern research. This Mr. Thompson cannot be said adequately to have 
achieved. His book is rather an epitome of his own life-work and of the 
extensive reading of several years; it presents the appearance of having 
been compiled over a long space of time, without the earlier work having 
been brought up to date. It is therefore uneven in quality, and is inter- 
spersed with long extracts from modern writers, not all of them very recent, 
so that the whole is something of a patchwork. The author is at his best on 
the cultural and social side, and the earlier chapters of volume ii—feudalism, 
education, &c.—are perhaps the most useful part of the book. Heis weakest 
on the purely political side, and suffers from a somewhat dull narrative 
style; it would have been a great assistance for the understanding of 
political events if he had woven into the story some of the constitutional 
factors which are treated in his chapter on feudalism. 

The book is intended for the general reader, and doubtless the university 
student as well, and at the end of each chapter references for further reading 
are given. These are usually well selected, though it is a pity that A. H. 
Mathews’s book on Gregory VIIshould stili obtain currency as an authority. 
But, except in a short list of general works at the beginning and in the section 
on medieval music, only books in, or translated into, English are mentioned. 
Surely a university student, or ‘ the man or woman of culture ’ referred to 
in the preface, might be expected to have a knowledge of French, if not of 
German, and these recommendations would have been much more valuable 
if the works of Bréhier, Luchaire, Mollat, and the like, had been included. 

Unfortunately, the book is not free from a number of errors. There are 
some statements which are seriously out of date, such as that the Dictatus 
Papae was compiled after Gregory VII's death ; this cannot be maintained 
after the work of Peitz in 1911 and the new edition of Gregory VII’s Regis- 
trum by Caspar in 1920. But we cannot expect a writer to be abreast of 
modern research in the whole field of medieval history. Nor will any one 
pay much attention to trifling slips such as the description of Leopold IV of 
Austria as ‘ brother-in-law to Conrad III’ (p. 475) instead of step-brother. 
There are, however, a number of less venial blunders. We note the misuse 
of quattrocento (p. 1030) as the equivalent of the fourteenth century and 
cinquecento (p. 1032) of the fifteenth ; the confusion (p. 379) of Berengar I 
of Friuli with his grandson Berengar II of Ivrea ; and the amazing descrip- 
tions of Arnulf (whom he styles Arnold) of Lisieux as ‘ a staunch adherent 
of papal supremacy ’ (p. 497), and of Pope John XXII as ‘ a mystic imbued 
with the spirit of St. Francis’ (p. 957). The statement (p. 650) that ‘ in 
every country one archbishop was designated as the primate ’, Canterbury 
in England and Rheims in France being cited as examples, is particularly 
unfortunate in view of the failure of Canterbury on this very issue and the 
creation of a primacy for Lyons over three French provinces. Still more 
inaccurate is the following (p. 649) : 


As the papacy increased in power, Gratian’s Decretum came to require recasting. 
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Gregory IX made a partial effort to do so, but it remained for the Spanish churchman 
Raymond of Pennaforte in the middle of the thirteenth century to make a complete 
code once more. 


Actually, the Decretum was not recast; the work of Raymond was the 
compilation of the Decretales, which is not a complete code but a supple- 
ment to Gratian ; and it was compiled under Gregory IX’s direction and 
bears his name. But perhaps the most remarkable mistake of all is in his 
account of five Lateran councils (pp. 645 ff.) ; the famous Fourth Lateran 
of 1215 becomes the fifth, and an apocryphal fourth council of 1198 is intro- 
duced. This has created an extraordinary confusion in the narrative, so 
that even the ratification of the election of Frederick II as emperor has been 
transferred from 1215 to 1198. In the chronological table, which seems 
to have been independently compiled, we find the correct entry : ‘1215. 
Fourth Lateran Council.’ 

The mistakes noted above are all related to matters with which the 
ordinary medieval student might be expected to be familiar, and I have 
avoided quoting cases in which there might be possibility of disagreement. 
One is bound, therefore, to take the view that this book is not a safe guide 
for the student, though one is reluctant to say this of a work which con- 
tains so much learning and information. It could, indeed, easily be corrected 
and improved so as to become a useful work of reference. It is most bounti- 
fully supplied with excellent maps and with chronological and other tables. 
The index, however, is practically useless. 

The History of the Middle Ages is an abridgement and revision of the 
larger work and is intended for use as a college text-book. The cultural side 
is stressed, very rightly, and there are fewer mistakes, since subjects such as 
primacies and canon law are not treated. But the statement about five 
Lateran councils is repeated, and is made still more confusing ; while one 
of the mistakes in the original has been corrected, another one has been 
introduced. The maps and tables are again excellent ; there is a useful 
addition in the form of genealogical tables ; and the index, though incom- 
plete, is certainly much more satisfactory. Z. N. BRooKE. 


Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. Edited by D. C. 
Dovexas (British Academy Records of the Social and Economic 
History of England and Wales, vol. viii). (London: Milford, 1932.) 


Mr. Dovetas has brought together ‘ an extensive survey drawn up before 
the eleventh century has closed . . . another elaborate survey representing 
conditions at the end of the twelfth century . . . and over two hundred 
charters which serve to link up these texts’ (p. clxix). These documents, 
with the exception of the second survey which is reserved for later publica- 
tion, have been compared and studied together and are presented here 
in a collated text preceded by a substantial introduction. The Feudal 
Book of Abbot Baldwin is a survey of the possessions of St. Edmunds 
made between 1087 and 1098; the original has disappeared, but a copy 
forms part of the original Black Book of the abbey, which consists of a collec- 
tion of early charters of the abbey and the Feudal Book brought together in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century. An abbreviated version of the Feudal 
Book made in the fourteenth century and known as the Pinchbeck Register 
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was published by Lord Francis Hervey in 1925. Mr. Douglas has printed 
the Black Book text from a manuscript now in the Cambridge University 
Library and added the variants occurring in the Pinchbeck Register. 

Abbot Baldwin’s survey falls into three distinct parts. The first 
describes the abbey lands on the principle of Domesday Book, hundred by 
hundred. The second rearranges the same material in such a way as to show 
how much each tenant holds in each locality. The third, which is incomplete, 
again enumerates the vills, but this time adds to each a list of the tenants, 
together with the area of their holdings and the money payments due from 
them. Mr. Douglas has carefully examined the relation of this text to 
Domesday Book and the processes of which it was the result. He concludes 
that the Feudal Book is a private extent concerned with the administration 
of the abbey lands and thus different in kind from Domesday Book. He 
argues that the first and second sections were compiled with a knowledge 
of Domesday Book or the returns upon which it rests, but contain informa- 
tion not to be found in those quarters. A comparison of the third section 
with the relevant entries in the East Anglian Domesday shows that the 
Feudal Book is dealing with the holdings of the same freemen and sokemen 
and giving independent information about them. On the other hand, the 
correspondence of the statistics of the two texts shows that they are 
describing conditions that are almost contemporary. Mr. Douglas considers 
that the Feudal Book is the outcome of an independent survey made after 
the Domesday Inquest but before the compilation of the Little Domesday 
Book. He raises the question of what light the Bury document can throw 
on the problem of the method and duration of the processes that went to 
the making of Domesday Book as we have it. Considering his text in rela- 
tion to the Inquisitio Eliensis, the Canterbury documents known as Ex- 
cerpta from Domesday, and the Domesday Monachorum and the Abingdon 
document recently published by himself,’ Mr. Douglas is led to suggest that 
the great ecclesiastical landowners may well have taken an official part in 
the whole enterprise by making independent surveys based on the earliest 
official returns which were made use of in the last stages of the national 
survey and the final digestion of the results. He thus interprets literally 
the well-known passage from Robert of Hereford, ‘ alii inquisitores post 
alios ... mittebantur ... ut alii aliorum descriptionem reprehenderent ’, in 
disagreement with Baring, whose work, however, he does not cite.” Then, 
since the group of documents under consideration often record the claims 
of the great ecclesiastical landlords to lands of which they could not obtain 
possession or of which they had been deprived by violence, the great placita 
of the period form an important element of Domesday Book. Mr. Douglas, 
accordingly, argues that the administrative need of determining ownership 
by the settlement of such disputes may well have given to the processes of 
the survey the character of a judicial eyre, and justify us, therefore, in 
regarding Domesday Book not only as a geld-book but also as a feodary 
standing in close relation to such contemporary feodaries as Abbot Baldwin’s 
survey. 

Mr. Douglas has printed the whole of this survey, adding, when possible, 
the corresponding entries from Domesday Book where the two documents 
differ in method and arrangement. This he has supplemented with a 

1 Ante, xliv. 668. 2 Ante, xxii.74; F. H. Baring, Domesday Tables, p. 10. 
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collection of some two hundred deeds, arranged in three groups, royal 
charters, charters of the abbots, and miscellaneous documents. These are 
derived largely from the manuscript which contains the Black Book, certain 
sections of which, written early in the thirteenth century, include many 
early charters. These are supplemented by a number of Bury cartularies, 
in particular the Sacrists’ Register made at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and by a twelfth-century survey known as Abbot Sampson’s 
Kalendar, to the promised critical edition of which reference has already 
been made. These, with a number of other manuscripts and such original 
charters as survive, have enabled Mr. Douglas to make a pretty complete 
collation and to present his documents with all their variants. He has 
furnished them, moreover, with an appropriate apparatus consisting in 
each case of a head-note, an indication of the sources and approximate 
date, and where, if at all, the document has been printed. 

Mr. Douglas introduces this important collection with a substantial 
essay, rather more than half of which is devoted to the positive results to 
be obtained from this new material. This will be read with interest and 
profit by all who are concerned with the legal, constitutional, and economic 
aspects of English medieval history. He discusses in two successive 
chapters the Norman settlement in general and the liberty of Bury St. 
Edmunds in particular, traversing very much the same ground as that 
covered by his own earlier work, The Social Structure of Medieval East 
Anglia, and Professor Stenton’s recently published Ford lectures. His 
work fits into the general lines laid down in those studies, confirming or 
developing them, but not, I think, adding anything very novel. A few 
points, however, may be noticed. 

The record of an enfeoffment by Abbot Baldwin, probably made quite 
early in the Conqueror’s reign,’ supplies the names of the freemen holding 
under a displaced Saxon proprietor. A comparison of these with the rele- 
vant entries in Domesday Book shows a correspondence which illustrates 
very strikingly the absorption of those commended peasants, who are still 
described as freemen, into a newly organized Norman fief. This same 
document illustrates another important point. This text is, in fact, a 
notification by the abbot of Bury that Peter miles regis has, with the king’s 
consent, done homage to the abbot, become his homo feodalis, and received 
from him in return for certain specified services part of the lands of a dis- 
placed Saxon magnate. There is evidence which warrants the suggestion 
that the whole arrangement was in effect the act of the king intervening in 
the process of sub-infeudation in order to provide for one of his followers 
out of church land. Miss Chew, in her recently published essay, has made 
the same suggestion independently.2, No doubt Professor Stenton’s Ford 
lectures also came too late for Mr. Douglas’s use; otherwise he would 
probably have modified or given more precision to what he has said about 
the real character of the Sarum oath, the nature of baronage, the distinc- 
tion between baron and knight, and the household knights (pp. c, ci, cxlvii).* 

Writing of the survival of free peasants under the Norman super- 


1 This troublesome document, no. 168 in Mr. Douglas’s collection, has already been 
presented by him, ante, xlii. 247 ff. 

? Ecclesiastical Tenants in Chief, 1932, p. 117. 

* Stenton, English Feudalism, pp. 85, 112, 135, 139-42. 
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structure, Mr. Douglas observes that the freemen and sokemen of Domesday 
Book are the socage tenants of Abbot Sampson’s Kalendar (1182), and 
proceeds, ‘ some more free than others but all markedly different from the 
typical fourteenth-century manorial villein’ (p. clxviii). In the extract 
from the Kalendar printed in the footnote and referring to the socage 
tenants the following passage occurs: ‘Quidam illorum . . . sequuntur 
placita aule et non hundredi et dant gersumam pro filiabus et releva sua 
aule.’ On the face of it exclusion from the hundred and the payment of 
merchet suggest villein rather than free tenure, and Mr. Douglas appears 
himself to have accepted this as a valid test. ‘In the Kalendar’, he writes, 
‘there are a number of entries which clearly indicate the notion that suit 
to the hundred, even in the twelfth century, was pre-eminently a free 
obligation, that the unfree should pay his suit to the hall only’ (p. clx). 
This, indeed, appears to be in some degree modified in a footnote, and 
it may therefore be an injustice to Mr. Douglas to suggest that there is 
here an unresolved contradiction. But in truth, what he writes is not easy 
reading, and with every wish to follow him most closely one finds oneself 
baffled from time to time by the want of lucidity and precision. The 
material is admittedly intractable and obscure, but it is possible, as 
Professor Stenton’s recent book abundantly proves, for a scholar’s con- 
struction of it to be stated with perfect clearness. 

There are a few misprints and slips, including references that need 
correction and waste the reader’s time, but on the whole Mr. Douglas’s 
essay is valuable and the collection of documents which it introduces of 
great interest and importance. GAILLARD LaPsLEY. 





The English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knight Service especially 
in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. By HeLena M. Cuew. 
(London: Milford, 1932.) 


THE title of Miss Chew’s book is a very accurate indication of its contents. 
It is strictly confined to the ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief by military 
service, and it does not profess to provide new material for the study of 
feudal origins. But it is a very valuable reconstruction of the organization 
through which, in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, the Crown 
exacted the military service owed by its ecclesiastical tenants, or the 
payments which they made in lieu of this service. It is obviously the 
result of long and laborious research, and it has something of the quality 
of pioneer work, for much of Miss Chew’s material is still in manuscript. 
The unprinted records of the middle ages can never easily be made to serve 
the historian’s purpose, and it is necessary to read Miss Chew’s book very 
carefully before all her conclusions can be appreciated. It should be said 
at once that her work undoubtedly deserves this careful study. 

Nothing like a full analysis can be attempted here of a book like this, 
full of the discussion of matters of detail. The detail is often interesting. 
Miss Chew has worked out minutely the elaborate system by which the 
abbeys of St. Albans and Malmesbury and the bishop of Hereford discharged 
their military responsibilities between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
and the section which she has devoted to the muster of the feudal host is one 
of the freshest parts of the whole book. But special attention may be called 
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to two results of wider interest. The facts set out in this book amount to 
a complete refutation of the theory, already challenged by Miss Chew’s 
earlier work, that the Angevin kings regarded the feudal army as a political 
danger. She can, in fact, point to an increased insistence under Henry III 
on the duty of personal service in the feudal host, and her account of the 
feudal tendencies of Edward I’s policy carries conviction. In the second 
place, like all who are concerned with the relations between the thirteenth- 
century kings and their greater tenants, she is compelled to enter into the 
difficult problems centring round baronial tenure in that age. Her conclu- 
sion is that, when the question of baronial tenure was actually raised, ‘ un- 
less the tenant could produce a charter of feoffment, the issue was invariably 
decided on the evidence of the records of the Exchequer, the treasurer and 
barons being required to certify the Crown of any relevant information 
yielded by a scrutiny of the rolls and memoranda in their custody, or of 
Domesday Book and the various books of fees. As a last resort, or in the 
case of conflicting evidence, recourse might be had to the method of the 
sworn inquest.’ In refusing to adopt any general criterion of baronial 
tenure, Miss Chew is supported by the indefinite use of the word baro in the 
Norman period, and her argument is a valuable contribution to the con- 
stitutional history of the thirteenth century. 

It was no part of her purpose to make any independent investigation 
into the manuscript evidence for the period before the reign of Richard I. 
She consulted the Pipe Rolls for this reign while they were still unprinted, 
and under these conditions naturally has not exhausted their information. 
It may be noted, for example, that the first occasion on which ecclesiastical 
tenants fined ne transfretent to cover the scutage of their knights as well as 
their personal service should be dated 1196 instead of 1197. The abbot of 
Abingdon paid the whole of his fine of 100 marks in the former year. In her 
discussion of the origin of these fines, reference might have been made to 
the fact that in the second half of Richard’s reign warfare or preparations 
for warfare with France were almost continuous, and to the various occa- 
sions which might make the king wish for the presence of his ecclesiastical 
tenants with him over sea. The scutage for Wales levied in Richard’s first 
year brings the number of his scutages from three to four. The meagre 
evidence bearing on the origin of scutage does not suggest that this payment 
at its first appearance was restricted to the lands of the church. But these 
criticisms do not really affect the merits of a work covering a wide field, in 
much of which Miss Chew is the first explorer. F. M. STENnTON. 


The Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs during the Middle 
Ages. By May McKisacx. (Oxford Historical Series. Edited by 
G. N. Crark, C. R. Crurrweii, and F. M. Powicke.) (London: 
Milford, 1932.) 


THE new Oxford historical series is to differ from that edited by the late 
Professor Vinogradoff in its restriction to studies submitted for higher 
degrees or based thereon which ‘advance knowledge of the structural 
development, whether political, ecclesiastical, or economic, of British 
Society’. It has the advantage of a less cumbrous title, but the biblio- 
grapher will regret that the volumes are not to be numbered. 

VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CLXXXIX. I 
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The new series could not have made a better start than with the compre- 
hensive monograph on the part played by the burgesses of the boroughs 
in the medieval parliament which brings together the results of Miss 
McKisack’s long research. It deals fully with all aspects of the subject, 
election, attendance, personnel, activities in parliament, and payment, but 
the historical student will look to it with most interest for some light on 
problems that have been keenly debated. It was always clear that the 
knights of the shires, though apparently a minority, were much more 
important than the burgesses in the medieval parliament, but it is only in 
recent times that it has been maintained that it was the burgesses who 
actually formed a minority. So reluctant, it is asserted, were the boroughs 
to bear the burden of representation that they frequently shirked elections 
and their representatives much more systematically evaded attendance. 
In the controversy which arose borough records were appealed to, but the 
great bulk of these remained unprinted in scattered local repositories. 
What makes Miss McKisack’s book of first-rate importance is that she has 
personally searched the relevant records in some dozen of these municipal 
archives. From this source is drawn a considerable proportion of the 305 
names of representatives of some twenty boroughs between 1296 and 1497, 
printed in appendix i, which do not appear in the parliamentary Returns 
of the Names of Members (1878) owing to the loss of many of the sheriffs’ 
returns of elections. Historians have only had this imperfect list before 
them, and Miss McKisack shows that it led Riess into considerable under- 
estimates of the average number of boroughs which returned burgesses to 
the parliaments of Edward I and Edward II. A complete list is indeed 
unattainable, for comparatively few boroughs have preserved their accounts 
and assembly rolls, and these only in part. 

That a new public duty, to be performed at their own expense, was not 
welcomed by the boroughs, especially the smaller and poorer towns, will 
surprise no one acquainted with medieval mentality, but that reluctance 
was carried to the length of widespread and successful passive resistance 
is in itself improbable and is not proved by the evidence which has been 
adduced. It is true that a considerable number of boroughs at one time or 
another during the fourteenth century failed to make returns to the sheriffs, 
and that not all of these failures can be explained, as some can, by delay in 
returning, by the privilege which more than a score of boroughs possessed 
of return of writs direct into chancery, or by the recalcitrance of lords of 
mesne boroughs. The net was at first cast too widely. The sheriffs were 
ordered to secure the election of representatives from every city and every 
borough. It was the small borough of the south that was the great trouble. 
What was the sheriff of Devon, for instance, with its twenty boroughs, to 
do? Inevitably too many were summoned in what Miss McKisack rightly 
calls the experimental period, and it was only gradually that the regular 
parliamentary borough was evolved. 

The limitation of the number of boroughs called upon to send burgesses 
to parliament is one thing, the wholesale evasion of attendance by the 
elected representatives of boroughs, which has been alleged to have 
happened, is quite another. This startling suggestion was based by 
Dr. Pollard on the fact that, while the knights of the shire with few exceptions 
obtained writs in chancery for the local payment of their expenses, only 
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a small minority of the burgesses are recorded on the Close Rolls as securing 
such writs. Even for the Good Parliament only twenty-two writs are 
enrolled, and they sometimes fall as low as five or six. If these enrolments 
represent the only attendance, the whole system of borough representation 
in the fourteenth century was a hollow fraud, and the weakness of medieval 
government is revealed to a degree hitherto unsuspected. But the doubts 
which Miss McKisack was the first to voice in 1924 have steadily increased 
in volume, and she puts the present state of the question with extreme 
moderation in saying that the evidence ‘ justifies the assumption that if the 
numbers present in any medieval parliament did not reach the imposing 
total indicated by the returns, at least they were greatly in excess of the 
total indicated by the enrolled expenses writs ’. 

It was a weak point in Dr. Pollard’s deduction that he had to admit 
that fifteen of the more important boroughs which seldom obtained writs 
are either known to have ‘ made their own arrangements for feeing their 
members ’ or may very probably have done so. Since he wrote Mr. J. G. 
Edwards and Miss McKisack have added largely to his list of exceptions, 
and have pointed out that the desire to pay less than the government rate 
was quite as strong a motive for a borough to make its own arrangements 
as the desire to pay more which he mentions. The former motive was 
naturally strongest in the smaller boroughs, which must not be presumed to 
have acted differently than their richer brethren because the greater loss 
of their archives has removed the evidence. Miss McKisack has illustrated 
the absurdities to which the contention that the absence of a writ de expensis 
implies non-attendance, unless the contrary can be proved, inevitably leads. 
One or two more may be instanced. To the parliament of 1340 sixty-seven 
boroughs elected two burgesses, but only six writs were obtained and of these 
only two by important towns, Nottingham and Oxford, the others being 
Shaftesbury and three Cornish boroughs. For the parliament of September 
1346, to which sixty-six boroughs made returns, the only writs enrolled 
were taken out by the burgesses of three Dorset and two Yorkshire boroughs, 
who were to be paid for fourteen days. But the Cambridge Treasurers’ Roll 
for 1346-7, recently published by Dr. W. M. Palmer, shows that two 
burgesses of that borough were paid 20s. between them, much less than the 
standard rate, if they attended throughout the session. Miss McKisack’s 
researches at Exeter seem to indicate that the city paid its representatives 
just what it could afford at the time. Its burgesses as often as not did not 
get writs, so far at least as the Close Rolls show, for there is clear proof that 
writs were sometimes issued without being enrolled. In the case of two 
parliaments, those of February 1371 and 1376, there is strong evidence, 
independently of the returns, that in the one 83 boroughs were represented * 
and in the other over 200 burgesses were present, though the writs number 
only 18 and 22 respectively. It is true that the knights of the shire were 
much more regular in application for their writs, but, as Professor Tout 
pointed out some years ago, the shire community, unlike the compact, 
homogeneous community of the borough, in close touch with its representa- 
tives in parliament and possessing revenues for which it had not to answer 


: It is significant that in the further session in April, to which they were summoned 
to send one each of their representatives in February, writs were issued to six boroughs, 
only one of which had received a writ in February. 


I2 
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to the Crown, was a loose aggregation of freeholders of different social 
classes, and its expenditure was narrowly watched by sheriff and exchequer. 

That all the burgesses who were elected should have attended one would 
not expect, especially when more than one parliament were summoned in 
the same year. Similar, though smaller, variations are found in the atten- 
dance of the knights. In the third parliament of 1340, for instance, for 
which only one burgess took out a writ, the number of counties represented 
dropped to twenty as compared with thirty-three in the first. What may 
be called normal non-attendance would be at its lowest when public feeling 
was greatly stirred, and in the parliaments of February 1371 and 1376 every 
county was represented, and the number of burgess writs reached its highest 
figures, though it still only represents about 11 per cent. of those present. 

The exaggeration of the relative unimportance of the burgess element 
in the commons, which Dr. Pollard’s deductions from the writs de expensis 
involve, is unconsciously carried farther by his obiter dictum, in another 
connexion, that parliamentary burgesses were rarely re-elected. This was 
minutely disproved for the period 1295-1327 by Mr. Edwards, and Miss 
McKisack’s investigation shows it even less true for the rest of the fourteenth 
century. Election for one parliament only is still the more usual course, 
but re-election is very frequent even in the greater towns which had a 
larger field of choice, and at Norwich ‘ it was almost as common for a man 
to be re-elected as not’. Nineteen persons sat in from three up to fifteen 
parliaments. Thomas Graa, with the exception of John Philpot of London, 
the most distinguished of the fourteenth-century burgesses and in 1388 
ambassador to Prussia, sat in fourteen for York and William de Gaysle in 
eighteen for Great Yarmouth. London, at any rate, was careful to secure 
some continuity in her representation, and in thirty-eight parliaments 
between 1354 and 1399 only once returned four burgesses, none of whom 
had previous experience. 

The outstanding feature in the later history of the medieval borough 
representation was a change in personnel. What had been a homogeneous 
body of great merchants and small traders came to be largely composed 
of country gentlemen, the retainers of the magnates, and lawyers. In the 
parliament of 1478, for instance, not more than half of the borough repre- 
sentatives were true burgesses. This was mainly a fifteenth-century 
development, due to the greater prominence of the commons in parliament 
and the rivalry of contending parties for parliamentary support. The 
new element relieved the boroughs of some of the financial burden of 
representation, and rich citizens were not infrequently willing to forgo 
their wages, but this hardly explains the cessation of enrolment of writs 
de expensis after 1414, for since 1399 the average number of writs had been 
higher than in the preceding period. Henceforth borough accounts are our 
only source for the payments made to burgesses and for definite proof 
of attendance. 

Miss McKisack does not accept the view of Stubbs and Gneist that early 
elections of borough representatives were sometimes made in the county 
court, suggesting that the evidence which they quote probably refers to 
such a proclamation of elections there by deputies of the boroughs, which 
had elected locally, as is found to have been customary in certain shires in 
the fifteenth century. Upon the methods followed in the latter period, 
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Miss McKisack has been able to throw welcome light from a source which 
has not hitherto been thoroughly examined, the indentures between the 
sheriffs and the electors which were ordered by a statute of 1406 and are 
preserved in the Public Record Office. It was exceptional after this date, 
at least until 1445, for boroughs to elect locally and merely notify the sheriff 
by messenger. In the south-western counties, where boroughs were 
numerous, the sheriffs found it convenient to have the burgesses elected in 
county court by delegates from the boroughs, but these elections were really 
proclamations of the choice made locally in each case, and the practice was 
forbidden in 1445 as enabling the sheriff to omit names he disliked. In 
cities and boroughs which were counties in themselves and in county towns 
the elections were held in the county court, but these were usually, if not 
always, formal, the real election being made by a narrower body before or 
during the meeting of the court. 

We do not see how Miss McKisack’s study could be bettered. It is clear 
and well arranged, the inevitable details and figures are handled without 
dullness, and, above all, it is eminently cautious and sane in its treatment 
of controversial questions. Little that requires correction has been noted. 
The author rather spoils the effect of one of her best points by a curious slip. 
She proves from Devonshire that boroughs could not escape the higher rate 
of taxation by avoiding representation in parliament, but in using the 
Surrey taxation return of 1332 for the same purpose, she has counted the 
dominica regis, which also paid the higher rate, as boroughs (p. 77). The 
brief reference on p. 136 to St. Albans’ claim to representation in parliament 
hardly does justice to the interest of their case. It was part of their claim 


to be a corporate borough. Their appeal to the Chancery Rolls for proof of 
representation under Edward I deserved mention, because the only sur- 
viving record there is that they made no return to several parliaments. 
There are good indexes of persons and places, but none of subjects. 
James Talr. 


Avignon und Rhens. Von Epmunp E. STENGEL. (Quellen und Studien zur 
Verfassungsgeschichte des Deutschen Reiches in Mittelalter und Neu- 
zeit. Band VI, Hefti.) (Weimar: Béhlaus, 1930.) 


Wira this work (which became available just too late to be taken into 
account in vol. vii of the Cambridge Medieval History) the author and three 
fellow editors continue the series of treatises on German constitutional 
history which was begun by the late Karl Zeumer but had long been sus- 
pended. Dr. Stengel was prompted to write the book by his discovery at 
Cassel of a collection of documents made by Rudolf Losse, a notary in the 
service—and for long in the confidence—of Baldwin of Luxemburg, arch- 
bishop of Trier from 1307 to 1354. Much of this collection, together with 
some other records, Dr. Stengel has printed in two volumes entitled Nova 
Alamanniae' (Berlin, 1921 and 1930). Now he attempts to show how far 
the documents thus rendered accessible demand the modification of pre- 
viously held views on certain episodes of German history in the fourteenth 
century. 

The work is divided into four chapters, three of which are really separate 

1 Ante, xxxvii. 579. 
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monographs, the fourth being a bundle of short essays. The first chapter 
treats of the imperial election of 1308. Dr. Stengel emphasizes the futility 
of the candidature of Charles of Valois and advances new evidence to prove 
that Pope Clement V secretly used his influence in favour of Henry of 
Luxemburg. The second chapter deals with the fruitless intrigues whereby 
in 1328 Pope John XXII sought to induce the electors to choose a new 
emperor in place of Lewis the Bavarian. Dr. Stengel furnishes various 
details hitherto unknown to scholars; but as they are hardly worth know- 
ing and the inferences drawn from them have very slight foundations, this 
part of the book might well have been omitted. More interesting is his dis- 
cussion of the mysterious bargainings of 1333 and 1334, in particular of 
Lewis’s alleged promise to abdicate. Dr. Stengel thinks that such a promise 
was really given, but that it was no more than a ‘ diplomatic manceuvre ’, 
which the emperor repudiated according to plan when it had served its 
turn. 

The greater part of the book is taken up by the eleven essays brought 
together in chapter iv under the title Das Zeitalter des Kurvereins von 
Rhens. They are concerned with incidents or aspects of the years from 
1337 to 1356. Dr. Stengel has two theses: first, the declaration pro- 
mulgated by the electors at Rhens in July 1338 marks a turning-point in 
the constitutional history of Germany and exceeds in importance all other 
pronouncements, manifestos, or decrees of the period under review; 
secondly, the man mainly responsible for its form and indeed for the general 
course of events was the archbishop of Trier. The author’s theories, save in 
some points of detail, are not new : he supports them, it is true, by evidence 
from documents first printed by himself ; but he reads so much into his own 
discoveries, and rears such elaborate structures on such slight bases, that 
while admiring the cleverness of his advocacy one has frequent misgivings 
as to the soundness of his judgement. Baldwin of Trier, indeed, becomes an 
obsession with him. 

Dr. Stengel is a scholar of great acumen and erudition. But it looks as if 
overmuch specialization had impaired his sense of proportion; he has not 
yet grasped that the historian’s duty is to learn what to omit; and his 
work is lacking in literary merit. His book is consequently about four 
times as long as it need have been, and it is on the whole less compre- 
hensible than the collection of sources on which it is mainly based. It 
will now be the task of some other specialist to interpret to students 
Dr. Stengel’s interpretation of his documentary discoveries. 

W. T. Waveu. 


(Euvres de Jacques de Hemricourt. Tome iii. Ed. ALpHonse Bayor et 
Epovarp Ponceter. (Bruxelles: Lamertin, 1931.) 

Chroniques Liégeoises. Tome i. Ed. Sytvarn Baravu (Bruxelles : Kiessling, 
1913). Tome ii. Ed. Syzvary Batav et Emme Farron (Bruxelles : 
Lamertin, 1931). 


Ture Royal Historical Commission of Belgium has brought to a conclusion 
two enterprises which were interrupted by the war of 1914-18, both relating 
to the history of the ecclesiastical principality of Liége. The two previous 
volumes of Hemricourt appeared in 1919 and 1925, and the first volume 
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of the Liége chronicles as long ago as 1913. Much of the concluding volume 
of Hemricourt is only available or intelligible by reference to what has gone 
before, and the reviewer, wanting that, must content himself with noticing 
those portions of it which have a certain degree of independence. 

Both of the volumes issued in 1931 are in a way memorial volumes. 
Baron Camille de Borman died in 1922, leaving his share of the editing of 
Hemricourt to M. Poncelet, who has completed the genealogical tables and 
added annotations and indexes, while M. Bayot has given an elaborate 
account of the manuscripts and editions, and has established the text. 
Canon Balau died in 1915, having completed his task of editing the 
chronicles as far as the end of the fifteenth century. M. Fairon has dealt 
with those of the sixteenth and completed the bibliographical references 
and the index. 

Liége has a peculiar interest owing to the composite character of its 
constitution. The bishop exercised jurisdiction in three capacities : as the 
representative of the emperor, as a feudal overlord, and as a spiritual father, 
and it is not always quite clear at first sight in which capacity he is acting. 
Thus the Patron de la Temporalité, an unfinished treatise of Hemricourt’s 
re-edited by M. Bayot, deals with the procedure of three tribunals: the 
Echevinage de Liége, which is the normal court of the city and district ; the 
Anneau du Palais, the feudal court of the bishop, and the court of appeal 
from the extra-urban jurisdictions ; and the extraordinary criminal tri- 
bunal called the Paix de Liége, founded by Henry of Verdun in a.p. 1082 
and concerned with the regulation of private war within the diocese. The 
elective nature of the principality, and the consequent feuds between the 
families of rival aspirants to the bishopric, were clearly the main cause of 
that weakness of the central government which permitted the continuance 
of such a practice as late as the fifteenth century (Hemricourt died in 1403), 
and enabled the city of Liége to maintain a condition of comparative 
independence at the expense of the bishop. Another tract in the same 
volume, the Traité des Guerres d’ Awans et de Warouz, relates the history of 
one of these private wars which lasted from 1298 to 1335, and illustrates the 
curious rules under which they were conducted. The penalty for breach of 
the rules was the loss of ‘ honour’, which connoted both spiritual and 
temporal diminutio capitis, if these consequences could be enforced. We 
read, however, of a case of sharp practice where one of the parties set out 
before daybreak on the day following the expiration of the truce, and 
excused himself by asserting falsely that the sun was shining when he set 
out. He was so doughty a fighter that nobody dared to traverse his state- 
ment. The truces which the bishop proclaimed for the purpose of limiting 
the effects of these blood-feuds did not protect the guilty parties, but did 
protect their kinsmen, and kinship was counted so as to include illegitimate 
relations. This seems to explain the unusual importance attached to 
genealogy by Hemricourt, who devoted a great work, the Miroir des Nobles, 
to that of the nobility of Hesbaye, the district to the west of Liége, north 
of the Meuse. This, with its illustrative documents and the genealogical 
tables embodying the results of Baron de Bormans’s criticism occupied the 
whole of the two earlier volumes. Heraldry as well as genealogy was one of 
Hemricourt’s interests, and we gather from him that arms were still used 
in the fourteenth century to bear a definite military significance. Thus, 
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knights who changed sides in a family feud abandoned their paternal bear- 
ings and substituted those of some other kinsfolk which had not the same 
implications. Hemricourt, in a characteristic passage, laments the de- 
cadence which marked the later years of the fourteenth century. In the 
earlier period, he says, esquires were more richly armed than counts and 
dukes in his own time. The fine horses, the high tilting saddles with 
gorgeous trappings, the crested helms or basinets and the embroidered 
surcoats have been replaced by little horses and wne cotte de fier appelée 
panchire with a plain fustian jupon. The arms appear only on a small 
escutcheon attached to the gorget. 

M. Poncelet’s introduction is partly concerned with the relations of 
Hemricourt and the much less accurate Jean d’Outremeuse to a common 
original from which they derived their earlier genealogical information, but 
most of it is taken up with a study of the various social classes in the 
bishopric. This is very interesting, especially as pointing out how the 
ministeriales, so important in an ecclesiastical fief, fell into decay and were 
replaced by the originally unimportant milites as members of the episcopal 
curia. In view of Professor Stenton’s recent discussion of the respective 
meanings of cniht and miles, M. Poncelet’s documents (unhappily in vol. ii) 
would probably repay study by English historians. M. Poncelet’s own 
discussion of social classes is rather spoiled by a certain lack of clearness 
about dates, due to his plan of treating each social class separately, and 
giving its history throughout the whole medieval period. 

The first volume of the chronicles, published in Canon Balau’s lifetime, 
contains extracts from various manuscripts supplementary to chronicles 
already printed, fragments of the lost chronicle of Jean de Warnant, and 
the Latin chronicle of Jean de Stavelot. The chronicles of the reign of John 
of Bavaria (1387-1423) contain a good deal of new matter which was not 
utilized by Zantfliet, and that of the reign of John of Hoorn, though used 
by Foullon for his Historia Leodensis, is almost entirely new and largely 
contemporary. There is also a revised text of H. de Merica De Cladibus 
Leodensium, previously printed by De Ram, with a continuation relating 
the fate of William de la Marck. It is interesting to see how Scott com- 
pressed and altered the story to obtain a dramatic effect in Quentin Dur- 
ward. Among points of interest may be mentioned the abolition of ‘ mor- 
tuaries’ by Bishop Albero (p. 22), the compromise made in Liége by 
recognizing Pope Boniface IX but not the ‘ provisions’ made by him to 
foreigners (p. 149), the presence of Alexander Stewart, earl of Mar, at the 
battle of Othée in 1408, and that of Perkin Warbeck at Maastricht during 
Maximilian’s visit in July 1494. There is also an interesting account of 
the American Indians in the chronicle for 1497, presumably based on 
Vespucci’s report of his first voyage. 

The second volume contains the Latin chronicle of Jean de Brusthem, 
which is of value only from 1466 to 1542, and the unpublished French 
chronicles. For the fourteenth century these appear to be based on the 
abridged chronicle of Jean d’Outremeuse, which is accordingly printed 
for the period from 1341 to its close in 1400. The fifteenth century is 
covered by the printed chronicles of Jean de Stavelot and others, and 
consequently Canon Balau confined himself to recording addenda to these 
texts. For the sixteenth century M. Fairon has given a systematic cata- 
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logue of all the manuscripts at Liége, in the university and city libraries and 
at the archives, as well as in the Royal Library at Brussels. His problem 
has been that which besets editors of the ‘ Brut’: the wide variety of inter- 
dependent versions. He has selected as his norm the manuscript known as 
that of Gregory Sylvius, preserved in the city library of Liége, adding the 
variants for each year from the other versions. At the end is another group 
which are related more closely to Mélart’s Histoire de la Ville et Chasteau de 
Huy, and here again the variations from the printed text are recorded. The 
chronicles are not of much value for English history except in so far as they 
relate to Henry VIII's siege of Boulogne. There are allusions to Elizabeth’s 
interference in the Netherlands and an account of the passage of a squadron 
of Scottish horse through Liége in 1577. There is a lively account of the 
execution of the counts of Egmont and Horn, and several architectural 
notices of which the most interesting is the account of the tomb of bishop 
Erard de la Marck. The short-lived peace between Don John and the 
States, made at Brussels in 1577, is attributed by the chronicler to the 
efforts of Cardinal Gerard de Groesbeek, who is also praised for his 
success in preventing the spread of the reformed doctrines within his 
diocese. C. JOHNSON. 


Letters of Richard Fox, 1486-1527. Edited by P. S. and H. M. Auten. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929.) 


Dr. and Mrs. Allen have done good service to the memory of the founder of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The first forty years of Fox’s life are 
obscure ; these letters deal with his public life as lord privy seal, and bishop 
successively of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchester, 1486— 
1516, and with the period of retirement, 1516-28: altogether they give 
a good picture of Fox’s fine character and of the very miscellaneous duties 
of a statesman bishop. At Wells and at Durham we meet the time- 
honoured problem of the relation of bishop and chapter, and also the 
defence of the northern border. Wolsey looms large in the correspondence, 
thanks to his habit of keeping letters; Fox writes to him not only about 
secular matters, particularly the preparations for an attack on France, but 
also about ecclesiastical matters, such as elections in religious houses, or 
a dispute with the neighbouring bishop of Chichester. Fox was much 
interested in Wolsey’s plans for reform (no. 67, 71); his own zeal is shown 
in his translation of the Rule of St. Benedict for the nuns of his diocese, and 
in the short but graphic apologia for his government of his diocese (87) : we 
see, too, how much he relied on his diocesan chancellor (85-6). Perhaps the 
two finest letters are those in which he announces his retirement to his 
diocese (52) and tells the horror with which he (like Erasmus) regarded war- 
fare and his own past share in it (57). It is of course as a patron of learning, 
more than as a statesman or a bishop, that Fox is remembered. Claymond, 
afterwards first president of Corpus, was an old friend; since 1506, Fox had 
been writing to him familiarly about such matters as the interpretation of 
college statutes (23), the snapping up of vacant benefices (62-3), pestilence 
in Oxford (61), an unruly godson (33-4), the Easter holidays (75). Then, 
about the time of Fox’s retirement, come the plans for the new college : 
acquisition of the site in Oxford and of estates in the country (51, 53, 68-9) ; 
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Fox’s affection for ‘his sons ’, the scholars, extends even to their verses (63). 
Letters 56 and 60 are particularly important for the history of the new 
foundation. A feature of the book is the large number of letters written in 
an attractive, vigorous English, which slips from time to time quite easily 
into Latin: ‘I pray God I may lucrari animas’ ‘. . . your childe Petre 
Erneley hathe taken his leve of you, et migravit ad celum’. 

As one would expect, the book is a model of editing, as to text, com- 
ment, and introduction. It is instructive to notice the sources upon which 
the editors have drawn. Beside Wolsey’s great collection of letters, there 
is a precious hoard of Claymond’s letters among the Corpus manuscripts, 
personal letters, of a type that earlier custodians, alas, rejected as rubbish 
(p. 161). Then there are the letter-books of the various bodies with whom 
Fox had dealings, the chapter and corporation of Wells, the chapter of 
Durham, the university of Oxford, St. John’s and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. To some readers, perhaps, the very existence of these sources 
may be a revelation, and the present book shows how well worth exploring 
they are. In suggesting that, before the reign of Henry VIII, ‘ communica- 
tion was no doubt largely oral ; and apart from legal and official documents 
which needed the permanence of vellum, not much was committed to 
record ’ (p. viii), the editors seem to do rather less than justice to medieval 
letter-writers. The chances of survival have been small, but that quite 
frequent, informal, and even trivial letters were written, is evident from the 
originals that survive among the chapter muniments of Durham or Canter- 
bury, for instance, or the copies found in the notebooks of fifteenth-century 
lawyers and monks, not to mention the earlier evidence of the formularies. 


In the letters of the later middle ages there lies a very important body of 
historical material, and this book shows us how it should be used. 


W. A. Pantin. 


A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610 (Methuen’s History of Medieval and 
Modern Europe, vol. v). By A. J. Grant. (London: Methuen, 1931.) 


From a veteran historian like Professor Grant, who has taught and written 
history for more than a generation, one naturally expects a mature book, 
well thought out, well written, and balanced in judgement. The volume 
before us, on the whole, fulfils this expectation. It is a mine of information, 
as a good text-book should be : it is full of a ripe wisdom and the fruits of a 
long experience ; and, above all, it depicts the history of the period with 
which it is concerned less as a political and martial pageant than as a phase 
of human development. Mr. Grant, in fact, is interested in the movement 
of ideas as well as of events ; and while he seldom demits the strict role of 
narrator, to which the nature of his volume commits him, he contrives with 
commendable success to raise the deeper issues of mind and spirit under- 
lying the ‘outward’ march of history. 

The arrangement of the matter is unusual, and has obviously cost the 
author considerable thought ; but it is permissible to doubt whether the 
plan of dividing the book into three parts in order to allow of the insertion 
in part ii of ‘lands and topics that resist this grouping’, is altogether 
felicitous. Part ii is frankly a weak spot in the ‘ architecture’ of the 
volume. Here the reader finds himself rockéted about from Turkey to 
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Scandinavia, to Russia, to the New World ; while the two chapters on the 
extension of protestantism and the Counter-Reformation, which supply 
the only thread of connexion, might have been more suitably distributed, 
the former to part i, and the latter to part iii, in accordance with customary 
practice. 

In regard to the substance of the book, objection might be taken, without 
being unduly critical or captious, to some of Mr. Grant’s statements. For 
example, his stress on the ‘ Balance of Power’ as a principal motive govern- 
ing international politics during the century (pp. 1,39, 130, 358, 444) is surely 
an anachronism. Even the author himself is conscious that the facts cannot 
be explained satisfactorily on this assumption ; for he asserts (p. 43) that 
‘the European states were ready without exception to join hands with 
anyone against anyone’. National self-assertion, in fact, rather than 
attachment to any theory of balance was the characteristic feature of the 
age. Then, again, the analysis of the Treaty of Caiteau-Cambrésis can 
hardly be regarded as complete when no account is taken of the funda- 
mental change of direction in French foreign policy which the results of 
the treaty clearly imply. The Valois-Habsburg struggle began in Italy, and 
ended with the French in possession of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Does not 
this ‘ illogical ’ result of the war indicate a reorientation of policy from the 
south to the east ; and does not the change adumbrate the whole future of 
France’s external development for many years to come? Another point 
of a different nature is the prominence given by Mr. Grant to the Edict of 
Chateaubriand as the ‘fundamental French statute against heresy ’ (pp. 
255, 256). Why single out this particular edict, which merely represents 
a transitional stage in the suppression of heresy between the Edict of 
Fontainebleau (1540), the first punitive code, and the Edict of Compiégne 
(1557), which established the death penalty for the first time as obligatory in 
all cases of proven heresy ? All three enactments should be grouped to- 
gether. In regard to the foundation of the protestant church in France, 
Mr. Grant is somewhat vague as to date, and contents himself with the 
remark that it occurred ‘ later’ than the reign of Francis I (p. 254). Yet 
there need be no dubiety on the subject. Is it not the fact that the Synod 
of Paris (May 1559) drew up the discipline and articles of faith which gave 
the French protestants their first formal unity ? Before this there were 
churches but no church. Surely so important a date in the history of the 
Huguenot movement is worthy of a place? A little light might also have 
been thrown on the causes why the movement progressed in spite of the 
apparently savage persecution to which it was subjected. (See Ranke’s 
Civil Wars and Monarchy in France.) Still another objection may be taken 
to the account given of the crisis in France in 1562. Mr. Grant places 
(p. 351) the ‘ defection ’ of the king of Navarre shortly after the opening of 
Charles IX’s reign (Dec. 1560) ; and yet three pages later he assigns it to 
March 1562. The actual date of Navarre’s change over to the Guise party 
probably lies somewhere about 16 February 1562. We know this from the 
correspondence of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the English ambassador in 
Paris, who had his eye carefully directed to the movements of Navarre and 
Guise. (See Cal. of State Papers, Eliz., For., 1561-2.) 

But it is easy to be critical when one ought to be grateful. Considering 
the enormous extent of the field covered in this book, the complexity of the 
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events described, and the ability shown in handling them, it is impossible 
not to admire the patience and care with which Mr. Grant has executed a 
most difficult task. J. B. Biack. 


Sobieski, king of Poland. By J.B. Morton. (London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1932.) 


A MODERN Dutch historian in discussing the work of Motley points out that 
at the time of the revolt of the Netherlands there were relatively as many 
catholics in the northern provinces as in Flanders or Brabant, and that the 
protestants of Holland and Zealand formed only one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of those provinces. The omission of so important a fact by a great 
historian shows how religious bias can distort history. In central Europe, 
where racial as well as religious feeling must be strong even among historians, 
one seeks impartiality in vain. Mr. Morton writes about a great Polish 
personality from a strong catholic point of view but with no special anti- 
Polish bias. His account of Sobieski is well written and based on good 
authorities, though he should have added Szujski to his bibliography. He 
steers his way skilfully through the uncharted sea of Polish politics with the 
exception of Pac, who was dead in 1683 and comes to life in 1685 (p. 241). 
He grapples successfully with the difficulties of names and places, though he 
misplaces the ‘h’ in Stahremberg and writes about ‘the Styrian march ’. 
The main criticism that may be made is that he over-emphasizes the crusad- 
ing spirit of his hero. Sobieski was not merely a dashing general ; he was 
a shrewd and far-seeing statesman. He realized that Turkey was only a 
temporary danger to Poland, and his first schemes after his accession to the 
throne were directed towards the acquisition of East Prussia and parts of 
Silesia from the real enemies of Poland. The accident of the revival of 
Ottoman military power gave him great opportunities for the exercise 
of his military talents, but brought no advantage to Poland. 

The achievements of Sobieski are viewed with some surprise by his- 
torians. This is partly because the period has not been effectively investi- 
gated. Even Polish historians have not directed the same attention to it 
that they have to the eighteenth century. The work that Korzon and others 
have done for the reign of Poniatowski has not yet been done for the late 
seventeenth century. But the real reason for Sobieski’s unexpected ap- 
pearance in an age of decline is that he was the last of a great school of 
soldiers. From Jan Tarnowski, who learned the art of war in the Spanish 
school under Charles V, Poland produced a number of great captains : 
Zamoyski, Chodkiewicz, Zélkiewski, Koniecpolski, Czarniecki, each of 
whom won at least two great battles against the Swedes, Turks, Austrians, 
or Prussians. It was armies that Poland often failed to produce. If the 
famous cavalry could be persuaded to take part in a campaign, it was still 
difficult to provide infantry. Besides his great qualities of generalship— 
a bold offensive strategy, brave,leadership and quick decision on the field 
of battle—Sobieski, like many of his predecessors, had to recruit and supply 
his own infantry and persuade them to follow him when the official leaders 
were against him. Private jealousies deprived him of the support of the 
Lithuanian army in most of his campaigns. His personal wealth, his 
organizing ability, his close knowledge of the country and military systems 
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of his enemies combined with his military genius to make possible the vic- 
tories of Podhajce, Chocim, Vienna, and Parkany. These facts are clearly 
shown by Mr. Morton, though he fails to mention Chodkiewicz and his great 
victory at Chocim in 1621. 

Unfortunately, the author’s study of Polish history has not qualified him 
to write a historical introduction. His account of the early period is very 
superficial ; and to speak of the ‘ Podolian march’ in 1242 is a startling 
anachronism. It is wrong to give Poland a population of thirty millions 
under Casimir ITI, to call Lewis the Great ‘ an ineffectual Hungarian king ’ 
(p. 13), and to make two battles (Grunwald and Tannenberg) out of one. 
Transylvania is the same as Siebenbergen, Poland was not likely at the 
Reformation to be ‘ lost to Christendom ’ (p. 20), and Gustavus did not die 
on ‘the misty field of Zutphen’. The account of John III deserves a better 
introduction. A. Bruce BosweELL. 


Documents relating to the Early History of Hudson Bay. Edited by J. B. 
TyrRELL. (Toronto: Champlain Society, 1931.) 


Ir is only natural that Dr. J. B. Tyrrell, on his election as president of the 
Champlain Society, should have suggested the publication of a volume on 
the early settlements in Hudson Bay on which he is an acknowledged 
authority. In narrative i we have the journal of Father Silvy from the text 
of the original in the Bibliothéque Nationale, but here also translated into 
English for the first time. It describes his journey from Belle Isle to Port 
Nelson in 1684. The translation on the whole is well done, but on p. 79, 
estre @ la cape is a nautical term meaning merely ‘ to lie to ’. 

The second document is a letter from the Jesuit missionary Father 
Marest describing the expedition in 1694 from Quebec under d’ Iberville in 
the Poli and Salamandre which resulted on 14 October in the recapture of 
York Factory. During this engagement d’Iberville’s younger brother 
Chateauguay, then but nineteen, was killed. Two years later the fort was 
taken from the French again by the English. This roused the former to 
fresh efforts, and a powerful squadron was despatched from Rochefort early 
in 1697. On board as commissary sailed Le Roy de La Potherie, who has 
given us a most vivid account not only of his whole voyage but of the 
marvellous victories of d’Iberville in Newfoundland in 1696 as well as of the 
earlier events in the Bay. These form the first nine letters or chapters of his 
Histoire de lV Amérique septentrionale, comprising the first 228 pages of 
volume i. The whole work, which first appeared apparently in 1716, is in 
four volumes. 

Here in English for the first time we have the story of d’Iberville’s 
remarkable victory in the autumn of 1697, when with the Pélican alone, 
a ship of 44 guns, manned by a crew of 150, he engaged and defeated three 
English ships: the Hampshire man-of-war of 56 guns, the Dering armed 
vessel of 36 guns, and the Hudson’s Bay of 32 guns. The latter was captured 
and the Hampshire sunk. A few days later unfortunately both the Pélican 
and her prize foundered in a storm. The courage displayed by the French in 
this engagement was wonderful. On the arrival of the remainder of the 
French fleet, which had been held up in the straits by ice, York Fort capitu- 
lated on 15 September. The English seem to have been put on board the 
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Albemarle, but we are not given full particulars and the editor’s notes are 
far too few. 

In addition to these events La Potherie describes the Eskimo and Indians 
of these parts, as well as the previous attempts of the French to gain posses- 
sion of the Bay. On the return voyage to Rochefort many men died of 
scurvy. His final letter or chapter is a description of the St. Lawrence as 
far as Quebec. One wonders why this was included, but since it has been 
given, further chapters might have been added ; for letter x is better even 
than letter ix. 

The translation, which was not easy, has been well done, although the 
nautical terms have not always been understood. Carguer (p. 155) does not 
mean to haul down a sail but ‘ to clew it up’. On p. 209, a l’abordage can- 
not mean ‘ when they came aboard ’ ; for the Pélican was never boarded. 
It refers to the moment when she and the Hampshire fought ‘ yard-arm to 
yard-arm’. On p. 278, Cap de Retz cannot possibly mean Cape Race. 
It is intended for Cape Ray, which lies as stated exactly 18 leagues or 44 
miles across Cabot Strait from the island of St. Paul. On p. 155, ‘ banks of 
Newfoundland ’ should be ‘ the grand bank ’, and it is just possible that the 
Boulevard on the same page is a printer’s error for Banc Verd, which lies 
thereabouts. Too many French words such as embouchure &c. have been 
left untranslated, and, on p. 158, découleur should certainly be décolleur. It 
would have been preferable to translate the classical quotations as well or 
at any rate that from Isaiah on p. 221. 

The final narrative is a reprint of the last chapter of volume i of John 
Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, which describes events in Hudson 
Bay down to its final cession to England by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Here, too, some editing would have helped ; for Baffin’s voyage (p. 375) cer- 
tainly did not take place in 1516. 

Altogether there is a considerable lack of notes and cross-references in 
this volume. No mention has been made, for instance, of Ivanhoe Caron’s 
edition of the Journal of de Troyes, and on pp. 253 and 404 we get separate 
copies of the same articles of peace but without any cross-reference. Simi- 
larly, on pp. 220 and 256, references are required to Marest’s own account; 
while on p. 243, the captured ketch was evidently the Perpetuana Merchant. 

The thread of events is not easy to follow. In this connexion the map of 
eastern Canada seems to leave out most of the places mentioned in the book. 
What was needed was a detailed map of Newfoundland and another of 
Hudson Straits and Bay as far as Port Nelson similar to Dr. Tyrrell’s own 
excellent map of the mouths of the Nelson and Hayes rivers. The illustra- 
tions from La Potherie are most interesting ; and the volume on the whole 
does great credit to the Society, the editor, and the translators. Let us hope 
that one day the Champlain Society will publish the text and translation of 
the remaining portion of La Potherie’s interesting work, which has now 
become rare. H. P. Bicear. 


Life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh. By Grorce Mackaness. 2 vols. 
(Sydney : Angus & Robertson, 1931.) 


THESE volumes, well annotated and illustrated, form the first effort to 
describe thoroughly the career of a remarkable but, on the whole, unfortu- 
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nate man. It was the fate of Bligh to encounter difficulties, both afloat 
and ashore, which could be overcome only by sound judgement and a cool 
temper. In these qualities he was lacking ; but it is well to have his side 
of the case set forth with an effort at impartiality. Mr. Mackaness shows 
in much detail the guiltlessness of Lieutenant Bligh in such matters as his 
quarrels with the surgeon and the ‘master’ of H.M.S. Bounty. The surgeon 
is proved to be a drunkard, irreclaimable by Bligh’s well-meant efforts ; 
and the ‘ master’ a pretentious, cantankerous fellow, therefore certain to 
take offence at Bligh’s way of dealing with his contumacy, viz. the summon- 
ing of the ship’s company and the public reading of the Articles of War at 
him. Bligh had a rather insubordinate personnel to deal with, as appeared 
in the attempt at Tahiti to cut through the small-bower cable at the water’s 
edge in order to ruin the voyage by the ship going ashore at the first wind. 
The sexual attractions of Tahiti (damaging even to Cook’s crew, ‘ 63 moons 
ago ’) were probably at the bottom of this and other misdeeds, if not of the 
whole affair of the mutiny. But that Bligh’s fault-finding disposition must 
have aggravated the discontent is rendered the more likely by the publica- 
tion in the Mariner’s Mirror (xiv. 371, October 1928) of Bligh’s pencilled 
comments on the printed account of Cook’s third voyage. They are in 
most cases captious or at least very consequential. With such a commander 
every quarrel was certain to be magnified ; and the far greater hardships 
sustained, with no outward grumbling, by Cook’s crews give the measure 
of the two leaders; and Bligh’s comments should be taken into account 
in any estimate of his character. 

These volumes correct several errors in former narratives; e.g. they 
show that Bligh served under Cook only on the third voyage; when he 
was ‘ master ’, and in that capacity acted with equal courage and judgement 
at and after Cook’s death in Karakakooa Bay. Far different was the 
conduct of Lieutenant John Williamson ; and it is curious that, after the 
battle of Camperdown, Bligh (then captain of H.M.S. Director) should have 
been called as a witness as to Williamson’s alleged slackness as captain of 
H.M.S. Agincourt in that mélée. As here appears, Bligh’s evidence was 
non-committal, but Williamson was found guilty. Mr. Mackaness has no 
difficulty in refuting an anonymous slanderer of Bligh in the United Service 
Journal of 1837 who charged him with cowardly slackness. The log of the 
Director proves that Bligh stoutly helped Admiral Onslow to crush the 
Dutch rear and then stood along the line to help the Ardent and Powerful 
in finishing off the Dutch flagship Vryheid. That Bligh gave no credit to 
the two other British ships may have resulted from the rain-storms and 
gloom of that afternoon ; but he clearly did his work well. Also as captain 
of the heavily armed Glatton at Copenhagen he fought the Dannebrog to 
a surrender, for which Nelson thanked him in person on the flagship 
Elephant. In November 1804, while in command of H.M.S. Warrior, he 
was subjected to a court martial by one of his lieutenants for ‘ tyranny and 
oppression’. Again, in this forgotten affair, Mr. Mackaness proves him 
to have used violent language but nothing more; and the court merely 
warned him to be ‘ more correct in his language ’. 

The case interested his patron and friend, Sir Joseph Banks, who soon 
afterwards privately recommended him for (Mr. Mackaness wrongly says 
‘offered him’) the governorship of New South Wales. Banks never did 
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that infant settlement a worse turn than when he suggested to Lord 
Camden this hard-swearing seaman for a task which involved a sharp 
struggle with those rum-selling Pretorians, the New South Wales corps. 
The narrative now becomes too tangled for notice here; but the author 
admits (ii. 198) that, at the time of the successful mutiny at Sydney in 1808, 
Bligh did finally lose his nerve and was caught while ‘ hiding ingloriously ’. 
The volume closes with a discriminating bibliography, which assesses the 
value of the different ‘ sources ’ for Bligh’s career. J. Hottanp Rose. 


The Social and Political Ideas of some Representative Thinkers of the Age of 
Reaction and Reconstruction, 1815-65. Edited by F. J. C. HEarnsnaw, 
M.A., LL.D. (London: Harrap, 1931.) 


Most of the nine lectures (originally delivered at King’s College) which 
make up this book are concerned with thinkers who represent either a trust 
in authority or a belief in liberalism and progress. The unity suggested in 
its title is not easily attained, in spite of Professor Sykes’s introductory 
chapter and of the admirable summary at the beginning of the editor’s 
article on John Austin. The alleged ‘age’ was really divided in two by 
the year 1830; and 1865 affords no apparent line of demarcation. This 
criticism, however, is of no practical importance. The studies are none the 
less effective for being independent of each other. They are all vigorous, 
original, and learned ; and must have been stimulating and provocative as 
lectures. 

Dr. Sykes’s short sketch of the era is marked by abundant thought and 
knowledge. It closes with the prediction that posterity may deem the 
development of the scientific method of study as a more momentous con- 
tribution to history on the part of Europe at that time than its political 
and social changes. To many this view will be quite unconvincing ; but it 
gives point to the general tendency throughout the volume to set higher 
values on ideas than on action. Louis XVIII declared that Chateaubriand’s 
pamphlet, De Buonaparte et les Bourbons (1814), had been of more use to him 
than an army, but it is difficult to give him a niche in history in spite of his 
fifty books ; and Miss Constantia Maxwell’s clever sketch is rather directed 
to an estimate of his share in the romantic movement in literature. The 
master of Balliol explains the teaching and influence of Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Right’. Mr. Keith Feiling’s study of Coleridge and the English conserva- 
tion rises to true eloquence on Wordsworth. Much sensitive enthusiasm is 
compressed in his twelve pages. Dr. Frances Page’s account of Robert 
Owen and the early socialists is a vivid and succinct life of one who ‘ from 
the welter of misery, exploitation and stark despair . . . held out to the 
world a new conception of human worth and human destiny’. Most things 
which Owen attempted to do failed ; even his work for children at New 
Lanark did not long endure. He was a visionary without a philosophy, and 
with ever-changing objectives. In later life his leadership of the trade-union 
movement was disastrous. His mind moved in a chaotic optimism of its 
own. Yet if he had the least claim of the man described in this book to be 
called a thinker, his services to humanity rank highest. It is true to say 
that he ‘ laid the foundations of national factory legislation, national care 
of the poor, and national supervision of a new system of education’. It is a 
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just tribute to a prophet. Mr. Dower’s article on John Stuart Mill and the 
philosophic radicals is full of discernment. The utilitarian group’s fame 
has faded, and many of Mill’s political ideas, such as his belief in the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation, suggest the crank ; but his champion- 
ship of votes for women and his literary defence of individual liberty give 
him a place in history. Auguste Comte’s teaching is unfamiliar to-day. 
Miss Theodora Bosanquet’s interesting study leaves a reader wondering 
how it came to fascinate such intellectual liberals as the English positivists. 
She explains his subordination of women (‘sheltered and protected goddesses 
of the home ’), his notion that great states must break up, his rigid concep- 
tion of education, and his wish for the minute regulation of family life. 
The career and tenets of Thomas Hodgskin, described here by Mr. Driver, 
have received little attention. He provided the workers of the generation 
after Waterloo with economic theories and a justification of trade unions, 
contriving somehow to combine a faith in laisser-faire with the fancy that. 
labour is the only source of wealth. Among the secondary authorities on this 
chapter a place might have been found for Howell’s Chartist Movement. 

Dr. Hearnshaw’s own contribution is an essay on Austin and the 
analytical jurists. He is not a hero-worshipper: at least, not of this hero. 
Of the Province of Jurisprudence Determined (1832) he writes that ‘ the 
defects of the book, apart from its intolerable style, are numerous and 
glaring’. He mentions its tedious repetitions, its ridiculous over-elabora- 
tion, and indefensible basis of classification. These qualities contrast with 
Dr. Hearnshaw’s own terse and lively style. Austin’s mind had nothing of 
Bentham’s fertility. His conception of jurisprudence was rigid and narrow ; 
but even within its limited range few of his tenets are now accepted. The 
analytical jurists have restated his definition of law, and have substituted 
for his theories of sovereignty and the state views more easily reconcil- 
able with actual practice and less repugnant to the historical school. 
Dr. Hearnshaw, however, rightly sets off against all that is sterile and un- 
attractive in Austin the merit of his insistence on the necessity of arriving 
at a true understanding of legal terms. The brilliant iliustrations which 
Dr. Hearnshaw gives of the importance of these terms on p. 170 may be but 
half-truths ; but they point to Austin’s real services to the study of law. 
Generations of jurists have been influenced consciously or unconsciously by 
his methods of analysis, though the modern tendency towards the partial 
codification of English law derives its origin from more precise and practical 
guides. This essay brings the topics to which he dedicated his labours 
nearer than they usually seem to the law and politics of daily life. 

GERALD Hurst. 


Franco-Italian Relations, 1860-1865 : The Roman Question and the Conven- 
tion of September. By Lynn M. Case. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1932.) 

Un Siécle @histoire italienne. Les deux Romes et opinion francaise. Les 
Rapports franco-italiens depuis 1815. Par J.Gay. (Paris: Alcan, 1931.) 


In his book Mr. Lynn M. Case narrates in minute detail the tortuous 

negotiations leading to the first of the three attempts to solve the Roman 

question, now settled by the Lateran Treaties of 1929. He has worked in 
VOL. XLVIII.—NO. CLXXXIX,. K 
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the Record Office, the British Museum, the French Foreign Office, and the 
libraries of the Turin University and the Italian Senate. His materials are 
thus enormous ; but his narrative is so meticulous that it is hard to see the 
wood for the trees, and his work shows a lack of proportion. Beginning with 
the arrangement made with Napoleon III at Chambéry in 1860, he finds 
that Cavour’s plan for the Leonine City in 1861, hindered by Antonelli’s 
nepotism, ‘ was essentially that of 1929’, and was advocated by Prince 
Napoleon and Russell. While the emperor wanted to evacuate Rome, the 
empress opposed the scheme, and the French government was throughout 
frightened of the French clericals. Cavour’s death stopped a settlement in 
1861 ; Ricasoli’s temperament caused a further failure; the battle of Aspro- 
monte and Durando’s circular damaged the Italian cause; and the transfer 
of the capital from Turin to Florence, which was Napoleon’s condition for 
signing the September Convention, met with the opposition of Victor 
Emmanuel and had to be represented as a spontaneous Italian proposal, 
and a strategic necessity, in order to humour sensitive Italian opinion. The 
documents reveal Pius IX’s obstinacy, Antonelli’s deviousness, Napoleon’s 
irresolution, and the British bluntness. Interesting incidents are the pope’s 
request to Odo Russell for a refuge in England, to which the answer was 
that a British ship should be sent to take him to Malta, Napoleon’s sugges- 
tion that the pope should have Sardinia, his desire for a pourboire in the 
shape of an extension of the French frontier to Savona, the political inertia 
of the Romans, and Gladstone’s hope that Florence would remain the 
capital. The Roman question is shown to have influenced the speedy peace 
made by Austria with Denmark, and to have been influenced, as far as Eng- 
land was concerned, by the Trent affair. Pasolini suggested in 1863 that 
Italy might purchase parts of Bosnia-Herzegovina for Austria in return 
for Venetia, and Drouyn de Lhuys answered the British ambassador’s 
accusation that France supported reaction in Rome by the retort that 
‘England maintained the Ottoman Empire in spite of its cruel and bad 
government’. Russell summed up the question in a sentence: ‘A king- 
dom of Italy without Rome would be like a kingdom of Greece without 
Athens.’ Only, at that time many Greeks regarded Athens as a stepping- 
stone to Constantinople. The negotiations give the reader a low opinion 
of the negotiators’ morality, as one of them confessed. There is a full 
bibliography. 

Professor J. Gay, the historian of Byzantine Italy, has combined two 
rather incoherent subjects in the collected articles and lectures here pub- 
lished. The former part discusses the movement for Italian independence 
from the somewhat unusual standpoint of liberal catholicism. Much space 
is given to the views of the brothers-in-law, Doubet and Rendu, of whom 
Rendu was an inspirer of Napoleon’s pamphlet of 1859 and Doubet advo- 
cated a French alliance with the Italian moderates. An interesting account 
of PiusIX and Antonelli in 1853 forms a pendant to the enthusiasm of Tosti 
and other ‘Neo-Guelphs’ for that pope’s early promise and Tosti’s failure 
to solve the Roman question in 1887. The chapter on the southern question 
is based on personal knowledge acquired in 1891-4, but the author omits 
Zanardelli’s tour and the fact that two premiers have come from the con- 
tinental south: Salandra and Nitti. The latter part tries to prove that 
Napoleon’s policy ‘was nowise, in 1859, contrary to the interests of 
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France’. Despite Mentana, Tunis, Aigues-Mortes, the commercial rupture of 
1887-98, and the Carthage and Manouba incidents, he believes in the 
mutual love of the due sorelle latine. Of this the reviewer, during nineteen 
years in Rome, saw no evidence, except at President Loubet’s visit in 1904, 
and certainly not during the war. Neitherthe Roman Empire nor the Fourth 
Crusade influenced the practical Italians ; before 1915 Italy was bound to 
be either the ally or the enemy of Austria ; in 1915 she declared la nostra 
guerra, because she hated Austria, not because she loved France ; she had 
no cause to hate Germany, even though the German ambassador described 
the Libyan war to the reviewer as ‘an act of brigandage’. Personal ex- 
periences in 1916-18 and Croce’s' book supply the materials for the chapter 
on the war ; he is right about the effect of Benedict XV’s ‘ inutile strage’ 
on Caporetto, but can hardly expect France’s patronage of Belgrade to 
make her popular in Rome. 

The last chapter discusses the Lateran agreement. He ignores the fact 
that, on its political side, the Vatican is worked by Italians on Italian lines, 
and that every pope since 1523 has been an Italian ; consequently there is 
genuine ground for fearing ‘ that a too close alliance between the papacy 
and the Italian government might affect the international character of the 
Holy See’. Already that is felt in the Levant. Whereas before the formal 
agreement, ‘ the two Romes ’ thoroughly understood one another, thanks to 
the national genius for combinazione ; Giolitti’s prefects bargained witlr the 
bishops for the catholic vote at elections, and an unofficial representative of 
the Italian government to the Vatican attended the receptions at the 
British Legation to the Holy See. The author admits that Fascism has not 
smoothed Franco-Italian relations; but nota inter fratres inimicitia is as old 
as Tacitus. Luzzatti was not a ‘ Lombard’. Witt1am MILLER. 


Gordon and the Sudan. By Brernarp M. Atten. (London: Macmillan, 
1931.) 


Mr. ALLEN sketches Gordon’s early life in a few pages, describes his 
governorships of the Equatorial province (1874-6) and the Sudan (1877-9), 
and then devotes the bulk of his book to the last phase at Khartoum 
(1884-5) and to the uneasy and tortuous English policy by which that 
phase was shadowed. Enriched by illustrations, maps, and a bibliography, 
and founded upon research among confidential papers and records in 
government departments and private hands far beyond the reach of 
Gordon’s previous biographers, this will rank as the standard work on his 
later years. It is far more than a piéce justificative. It is a full and fair 
history. The style is unpretentious. The narrative never aims at effect. 
Its many moving passages are moving simply because heroism is moving. 

It may well be claimed for the book that for the first time we are 
given the whole story of Gordon’s last mission. Mr. Allen explains clearly 
how its purpose came to be befogged by inconsistent interpretations. He 
shows how confusion arose because telegrams between London and Cairo 
crossed, and because two divergent proposals (one that Gordon should 
examine the situation and report ; the other that he should go with full 
powers civil and military to conduct the evacuation of the Sudan) were 

1 Ante, xlv. 137. 
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bracketed together in one dispatch. Baring, in spite of temperamental 
distrust of Gordon, assumed that he was to carry out a retreat. Dilke and 
other of Gordon’s opponents within the cabinet insisted that they only 
sanctioned a mission ‘ to collect information and report ’. Gladstone’s chief 
concern was to reduce the British government’s responsibility to the smallest 
possible proportions. Granville’s personal instructions to Gordon author- 
ized him ‘ to perform such other duties as the Egyptian government may 
desire to entrust to you and as may be communicated to you by Sir Evelyn 
Baring’. It seems amazing that Gordon should have been expected by the 
cabinet, without an army behind him, to extricate all the Egyptian forces 
from the Sudan ; in some way (which it never defined) to rescue the country 
from the armed fanaticism of the Mahdi; and to leave it under a stable 
form of government. Gordon’s own policy was coloured by over-confidence 
in his own influence and by an under-estimate of the religious enthusiasm 
behind the Mahdi; but he nearly succeeded. The cabinet never had 
a policy. 

Future research is unlikely to modify materially the views expressed 
in these pages as to the reasons why the Gordon relief expedition arrived 
too late. Gladstone, absorbed in domestic politics, argued as late as 21 April 
1884 that Gordon, though ‘ hemmed in ’, was not ‘ surrounded’. The merit 
of taking action belongs to Hartington. It is proved that the responsibility 
for ‘delay lies to some extent with Wolseley ; that the final delay on the 
banks of the Nile at Metemma is attributable to Wilson and Beresford. 
The account given of the whole campaign seems convincing and complete. 

Incidentally the legend fostered by Mr. Lytton Strachey in Eminent 
Victorians as to Gordon’s indulgence in drink is analysed, traced to its 
sources, and dispelled. The refutation is final. It would give the myth 
false proportions if Mr. Allen’s refutation were here restated at any length. 

Gordon’s place in history is that of an unarmed prophet whose achieve- 
ments in a land where force is normally the only badge and means of power 
approached the miraculous. He was one of the many Christian soldiers 
of his race and era who left their mark on the world. Probably none among 
them believed more implicitly in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, or 
with as much simplicity and fervour that God’s hand governs every episode 
in daily life. ‘Iam a chisel which cuts the wood ; the carpenter directs it ’ 
(1876). He tried to avoid all prizes and rewards. A gold medal won in 
China was sold for the benefit of sufferers from the Lancashire cotton 
famine. He would gladly at all times have given his life for others. He 
had, however, intellectual shortcomings not uncommon among idealists. 
He had no knowledge of politics. He showed signal want of charity towards 
Slatin and other sufferers who, when in captivity, would not claim, as he 
would have claimed, the martyr’s crown. He closed his mind to com- 
promises. Despising all non-Christian enthusiasms, he misconceived the 
strength and fire of the mahdist rebellion. As late as 31 March 1884 he 
could write to Baring of ‘ the truly trumpery nature of the revolt which 
500 determined men could put down’, and in November 1884 he still 
thought that the dervishes ‘ will bolt except a few ’. 

A man with Gordon’s emotions and prejudices was not, and could not 
be, a good servant of the State, so far as service involves action in con- 
formity with plans and orders. It was his practice to send to Baring and 
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to many personal friends a ceaseless stream of messages which reflected 
his inconstant ideas and ever-changing moods. Mr. Allen describes this 
habit as ‘ thinking on paper’. To the officials who were held accountable 
for his safety and success, it must have been intolerable. All his best work 
in Africa was accomplished when alone and irresponsible. 

Mr. Allen confirms the opinion held by most of Gordon’s contemporaries 
that he was of the stuff of which heroes are made. He had the courage, the 
devotion, the unselfishness, and the love of God which make a name a 
legend. Mr. Allen’s statement that the Gordon statue at Khartoum is even 
to-day a shrine is true. If he only had had more of Kitchener’s hard 
efficiency and of Sir Reginald Wingate’s tolerance and judgement, he might 
have averted the catastrophe ; but then he would not have been Gordon. 

GERALD Hurst. 


The Spirit of British Policy and the Myth of the Encirclement of Germany. 
By Hermann Kantorowicz. Translated by W. H. Jounnston. 
(London: Murray, 1931.) 


CONSIDERABLE interest was naturally aroused by the publication of this 
book in Germany. The English translation is, therefore, likely to be widely 
read in Great Britain and the United States. It has, as a matter of fact, 
aroused less discussion in Great Britain than in Germany, probably for 
the very reason which made Dr. Kantorowicz write the book. He was 
moved to do so, it appears, by coming to the conclusion, as the result of his 
study of the English, that they were and are a chivalrous, tolerant, and 
objective people. They think well of their adversary, they are tolerant of 
opposition both at home and abroad, and they regard everything, even their 
own national controversies, in a detached way. The proof of these views 
is given in Dr. Kantorowicz’s long and closely written chapters, packed 
with quotations and allusions. The result is a very complimentary mirror 
held up to the English race, presented with a vast wealth of detail of which 
most Englishmen are quite ignorant. If the book does not establish itself 
as popular, and permanently popular, in England, this will only go to prove 
Dr. Kantorowicz’s contention that the English are a very tranquil and 
objective people. They will not be excited by this long and elaborate 
analysis and proof of their good qualities. After about a hundred pages 
the English reader begins to think that perhaps all this is almost too good 
to be true; after a couple of hundred pages he may sometimes begin to 
think that it is perhaps just a little tedious. It is probably not good even 
for the tranquil, satisfied English to be told that in international politics 
they are always, or nearly always, right : no investigator is likely to reach 
sound conclusions in studying international affairs unless he is prepared to 
find that possibly Continental statesmen and the Continental public may 
be sensible and moderately disinterested, too, in their policy. 

Here and there Dr. Kantorowicz seems to fail adequately to appreciate 
the qualities of the Germans. He says, for instance, that where militarism 
prevails, the idea of discipline takes the place of the idea of duty. Surely this 
view is unjust to the Prussian officer of the former régime, who along with 
his well-recognized limitations had an exalted ideal of duty to his king and 

fatherland. Sometimes, too, Dr. Kantorowicz places an event of post-war 
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international politics a little out of perspective, as where he writes that 
* Locarno ’ is the first instance of a two-edged treaty, that is, a treaty which 
may bring the guarantor either to the side of the guaranteed party or, if 
that party does not keep his side of the bargain, then against him. As a 
matter of fact, Gladstone’s, or Lord Granville’s, celebrated treaties made 
with France and Prussia respecting Belgium on the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war seem to be precise anticipations of the Locarno principle. 
Incidentally, Dr. Kantorowicz seems to be departing from his own method 
of impartial presentation of facts when he treats England as, for practical 
purposes, the only Power on which the chivalrous guarantee of Locarno 
depends ; Italy’s guarantee, which is the same as that of Great Britain’s, 
is described, in a parenthesis, as a ‘ curiosity ’. 

In spite of these criticisms it must be admitted at once that the book 
is very well worth reading, that it is learned, clearly written, not heavy at 
all, and in places thoroughly entertaining. As a whole it is sound and 
scholarly, quotations being given to support every view that is put forward, 
although the actual references are not given. The Grosse Politik has been 
freely laid under contribution. Readers will probably turn with most 
interest to the chapter called the ‘Myth of Encirclement’. Dr. Kantorowicz 
draws attention to an anti-German attitude in the Foreign Office about the 
year 1900 or rather later. He points to a similar feeling in the German 
War Office; and he concludes without much difficulty that both parties 
simply feared the other. The ‘myth of encirclement’ was the product of 
fear. Thus the ‘threatening aspect of the German fleet’ led first to protests 
on the part of England, and next to the formation of the Entente. This in 
turn led or helped to lead Germans into their ‘ obsession ’ about encircle- 
ment. The judicious Metternich wrote: ‘ If we could only agree to build 
one dreadnought fewer every year on both sides, a complete change of 
feeling in respect to us in England would soon be brought about.’ Un- 
fortunately the book suffers, from the point of view of students, by not 
having any references applied to the quotations. Dr. Kantorowicz deals 
tenderly with Mr. Lloyd George’s celebrated speech of 21 July 1911 on the 
Morocco crisis. Mr. Churchill’s speech of 9 February 1912 on Germany’s 
‘luxury fleet ’ he thinks was simply misunderstood in Germany. Perhaps 
the most interesting view advanced in the book, supported by many 
quotations, is the author’s thesis that neither the German diplomatists nor 
the German chancellors and their advisers of the pre-war period believed 
in the so-called policy of encirclement. R. B. Mowat. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. vii, The Agadir 
Crisis. Edited by G. P. Goocn, D.Litt., and Harotp TEMPERLEY, 
Litt.D. (London: Stationery Office, 1932.) 


Since the example was set by the German government at the close of the 
World war in publishing the monumental Grosse Politik der europdischen 
Kabinette, all the great powers which were engaged in the struggle have 
addressed themselves to the task of publishing their pre-War documents. 
Naturally, it is impossible to publish all the documents of the decade or 
score of years before the war ; questions of space and finance prevent this. 
The editors must select their material. They have to obtain the authority 
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of their own foreign office before their selection can be published; and 
they must take into account the susceptibilities of other powers. In certain 
circumstances, the publication of certain documents would involve practi- 
cally a breach of faith, unless the consent of another interested power were 
previously obtained. Moreover, in the relations of one power with another, 
understandings, amounting in certain circumstances to formal engagements, 
might be entered into, or grow up, without being registered explicitly in 
documents. Within the same foreign office or diplomatic service, officials 
frequently discussed matters of high policy in private letters; these would, 
as a rule, not be deposited in the State archives ; the editors of the present 
volume, however, have obtained access to private collections, and have 
published selections from them. 

For these and other reasons, readers must bear in mind that the whole 
truth is not to be expected in the various government publications. On the 
other hand, it should be gratefully acknowledged that more ample materials 
for arriving at or near the truth have been placed before the public in the 
last fifteen years than at any other period of history. In regard to the 
present volume of British Documents, the editors repeat their previous 
statement, ‘ that they would feel compelled to resign if any attempt were 
made to insist on the omission of any document which is, in their view, 
vital or essential’. Nevertheless, the delays and difficulties involved in 
bringing out a collection of this kind may to some extent be gauged from 
the following passage in the editors’ Foreword : 

In accordance with the practice of the Foreign Office, observed in the preceding 
volumes, the documents in the present volume containing information supplied or 
opinions expressed by certain Foreign Governments have been communicated to them 
for their agreement. The response has been less completely satisfactory than usual. 
At the wish of the Foreign Government a few passages considered likely to offend the 
susceptibilities of another Foreign Government have been omitted. Those omissions, 
however, are in no single instance concerned with questions of policy. In this volume, 
as in all its predecessors, the Editors have omitted nothing which they consider essential 
to the understanding of the history of the period. 

This frank confession of omissions, and also the assurance that the 
omissions, made at the instance of foreign governments, dealt with matters 
that did not concern policy, stir a legitimate scholarly curiosity which for 
reasons of State cannot be satisfied. 

The difficulty of ascertaining certain facts which may affect posterity’s 
judgements about policy may be estimated from appendix vi of the present 
volume. This appendix also illustrates the care which the editors have 
taken in order to verify all details. The dispatch by the German govern- 
ment, and the arrival at Agadir, of the Panther, at a particular moment 
during the Morocco crisis, gave a shock to opinion in the French and British 
governments that nearly led (so far as can be seen) to a European war. Yet 
the editors found great difficulty in ascertaining the actual date of the 
Panther’s arrival. ‘ No definite information is given in the Grosse Politik, 
and the Foreign Office archives, though not equally silent, gave inconclusive 
evidence.’ Even the reports of the British Admiralty were not considered 
to be conclusive. “It was possible to ascertain the facts only by an applica- 
tion to the German government. They have courteously supplied informa- 
tion from their Naval Archives which seems to reconcile the conflicting 
views.’ The day of arrival was 1 July 1911. The date of the departure of 
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the Panther from Agadir is also uncertain. ‘ It may be assumed ’ that she 
left ‘ on the 7th or 8th’. The departure of the Panther, however, might or 
might not have eased the international situation ; for there were two other 
German warships involved, the Berlin and the Eber, which arrived at Agadir 
later. The Berlin did not finally leave until the end of November ; ‘ but 
there is some confirmatory evidence for the fact . . . that her stay was not 
continuous’. The Panther may have returned; the Eber came and went 
more than once. Thus from 1 July to about 30 November, ‘there was 
always one [German] warship at Agadir and sometimes two ’. 

The chief interest of readers will probably be in the large collection of 
documents on this celebrated Agadir Crisis. A careful reading of these 
documents may somewhat alter the view, hitherto usually held in Great 
Britain, about the relations of the British and German governments during 
this period. The British public has hitherto had evidence for regarding 
German diplomacy in this period as nervous, maladroit, and brutal. British 
policy is believed to have been conducted with firmness, calmness, patience. 
A reading of the documents in chapters liv and lv of this revealing volume 
may perhaps suggest another view. Readers may or may not consider that 
the following extract from a minute of a highly influential Foreign Office 
official (E. A. Crowe) diagnosed the situation correctly and with proper 
circumspection and sang-froid : 

Germany may now be counted upon to continue her well-tried policy of blackmailing. 
For the present France is the victim. She has twice before (at Algeciras and in 1909) 
paid a price for German goodwill in Morocco. She is now called upon to pay once more 
for Germany’s ‘renouncing all political interests in Morocco’. I am afraid France is not 
in a position now to refuse payment. But it is quite certain that whatever price she 
pays now, will not prevent Germany from further extortions of exactly the same nature 


before long. Nothing will stop this process except a firm resolve, and the strength, to 
refuse, and, if necessary, to fight over it. (July 12, 1911, p. 349.) 


Grey was not thrown off his balance by this minute. On 20 July 1911 he 
writes to Bertie : 


The French have drifted into difficulties without knowing which way they really want 
to go. 


We are bound and prepared to give them diplomatic support, but we cannot go to 
war in order to set aside the Algeciras Act and put France in virtual possession of 


Morocco (p. 382). 

Nevertheless, the very next day, 21 July, Mr. Lloyd George, with the full 
knowledge and approval of Sir Edward Grey (‘I welcomed it’, is Grey’s 
statement in Twenty-Five Years), issued the resounding challenge to 
Germany at the Mansion House. No summary, however, can adequately 
convey the remarkable information given in chapters liv and lv, which 
will doubtless have full attention from scholars all over the world. 

Volume vii supplies a great deal of new information not only on the 
Agadir Crisis. The first chapter (numbered fifty in the complete series) is: 
“The Mediterranean Naval Agreements between Great Britain, Spain, and 
France of May 16, 1907.’ This chapter is illuminating in regard to the 
influence of Gibraltar on the international situation at that time. The 
section on the ‘ Casablanca Deserters’ Incident ’ is helpful in making clear 
an episode about which there is still a good deal of misunderstanding. The 
section on ‘ the Franco-German Agreement of February, 1909 ’, furnishes 
an account of a not unpleasant interlude, often overlooked in diplomatic 
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history. There are very valuable appendixes, and throughout the volume 
a series of brief but very helpful notes. R. B. Mowat. 


English Coins from the seventh century to the present day. By G. C. BRooxe. 
(London : Methuen, 1932.) 


THE greater part of the claim put forward for Dr. Brooke’s book on the 
cover can be granted without hesitation. It does certainly provide a useful 
work of reference for collectors and museum curators, and also, to a more 
limited extent, for historical students. The lists of coins are well arranged 
and the classification is clear; and, though probably examination of any 
large collection which has not been catalogued would provide some addi- 
tional varieties of marks and names of moneyers, hardly anything that 
has been published has escaped Dr. Brooke’s notice. It is, moreover, a great 
advantage to have in compact form a summary of the results obtained in 
recent years from the intensive studies of the English coinage which have 
appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle and the British Numismatic Journal, 
and with few gaps cover the whole period from the Norman conquest to 
the death of Charles I. The plates, which contain a well-chosen series of 
specimens and are excellently produced, add materially to the value of the 
book for this purpose. 

The wants of the student, however, have not been met quite so ade- 
quately as those of the collector ; and this is perhaps due to the limitations 
imposed on Dr. Brooke by a literal interpretation of the title given to his 
book. English coins, no doubt, are in the strict sense coins struck in England 
since the Anglo-Saxon conquest which brought that name into being ; but 
for the full understanding of the history of the coinage a more detailed 
account of the currencies of the country, before the Anglo-Saxons came, is 
needed than that given in the brief mention of the Romano-British issues ; 
also, in later periods, more reference should be made to the coinages of 
neighbouring countries with which England had commercial relations, to 
explain the economic changes that manifested themselves. 

It would indeed have been better for the historical student if Dr. Brooke 
had started with the earliest coinage in the British Isles, the omission of 
which produces the same effect as, in music, the omission of an overture. 
The first Anglo-Saxon coins were only the continuation of a British series 
which went back in its traditions to the period before the Roman conquest, 
when the Britons produced a gold coinage of considerable extent out of 
metal derived apparently from Ireland. The Roman occupation interrupted 
the trade with Ireland, and the Britons drew their currency from the 
Roman mints, supplementing it, when the official stock was inadequate, 
with local reproductions in silver or bronze after the Roman models. As the 
use of silver declined throughout the Empire, the proportion of bronze 
imitations grew ; and, after the withdrawal of the Romans, the Britons 
were using nothing but more or less debased copies of Roman bronze. But 
there can be little doubt that this local currency circulated throughout 
England: it has been found in quantity in many places, and probably 
might be found in many more, but has been ignored, partly because 
many of the pieces are too small to be noticed by a digger, partly because 
they are despised as barbarous by collectors. 
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The first gold coins attributed to the Saxons include types which are 
related to the Romano-British bronze currency, and it is not impossible 
that the revival of a gold coinage in England should be credited to the 
Romano-Britons, when the resumption of relations with Ireland in the 
sixth century gave them supplies of gold, rather than to the Saxons. In 
any case, the use of gold for coinage was definitely in the line of British 
tradition rather than of Saxon: the Germanic tribes had always shown 
a preference for silver as currency, and the first coins that can be called 
genuinely Saxon are the silver pieces, sometimes struck with the same types 
as the gold, which appeared in the seventh century. It is hardly fair to 
describe this silver coinage as a debasement of the gold, as Dr. Brooke does : 
it is really a reversion to an ancestral silver standard, made by the Saxons 
when they settled down to the provision of a regular coinage. Similarly, 
his description of the Northumbrian copper coinage as a debasement of the 
silver seems unjustified: Northumbria had no tradition of gold currency 
coming down from British times, and there is no trace of a revival of the 
use of gold there: when the Saxons took over the provision of a coinage, 
what they found in circulation was copper, and copper continued to hold 
the field. 

The historical sections of the chapters on the later Anglo-Saxon coinage 
and that of the Norman kings and their successors down to Henry VII are 
much more satisfying, though some reference at any rate should have been 
made to the Anglo-Gallic coinage ; but with the reign of Henry VIII and 
his experiments in the debasement of currency new problems come on the 
scene which are not very clearly handled by Dr. Brooke. It may be doubted 
whether the currency in the reign of Edward VI was necessarily bewildering 
to the public, as he suggests : it is quite possible for coins of different metal 
value to circulate side by- side at the same face value without any incon- 
venience to internal trade, as we can see from our own silver currency at the 
present moment, so long as the issuing authority is content to accept its 
own coins at the rate at which they were issued. What did happen under 
the Tudors was that the government, in the attempt to make a profit at the 
expense of its subjects, varied the value of its coins while they were in 
circulation : possibly the officials did not realize (as their successors at the 
Treasury have not realized in more recent years) that a coin to which 
a denomination has been attached becomes a token and circulates at an 
arbitrary value, or, more probably, they cared for none of these things. 
But it was this official jugglery with the coinage which ultimately led to 
such phenomena as the leaden tokens of Elizabeth’s reign and the plated 
pieces of the types of Charles I—two series which require further investiga- 
tion—and more notice should have been taken of these and of the ways 
in which the traders of the country brought pressure on the government to 
secure the improvement of the currency at various periods from the middle 
of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth. 

It may be because the coins issued since the death of Charles I are of 
less interest to most collectors than the earlier series that Dr. Brooke’s 
historical survey of them occupies less space than that of the coins of 
Henry I and Stephen; but the result is that the just balance of the sections 
is lost, and the book gives the impression of having been summarily 
finished. The compression of the last chapter is indeed so great that at 
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some points there is risk of misunderstanding: for instance, on p. 220 it 
appears to be stated that the circulation of gold and silver tokens was 
suspended in 1797 ; this would mislead any one who did not know that the 
main issue of these tokens was made in 1811 and 1812, or who did not 
notice that the example quoted and illustrated by Dr. Brooke is actually 
dated 1812, and who did not feel prompted thereby to disentangle the 
meaning of the sentence. J. G. Minne. 


The Pound Sterling, a History of English Money. By A. E. FEavEARYEAR. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1931.) 


Mr. FeAVEARYEAR has written so good a book that we shall repeat his pun 
and call it sterling. For of the re-coinage of 1696 he writes: ‘It has been 
looked back to ever since as a sterling example to be kept in mind when 
there may be a temptation to alter the standard of the Mint’ (p. 135). May 
the day long be distant when by the management of our currency we shall 
create the phrase ‘ sterling diplomacy ’. The author tells us in a footnote 
that sterling is derived from star or starling. ‘The view that the coin was 
named after the Easterling moneyers is now regarded as untenable’ (p. 8 n.). 
This presumably is the ruling of Sir Charles Oman, to whose help the preface 
expresses obligation, but we wish that a treatise on sterling could have 
found room for a statement in eztenso. 

The scholarship is sound and the sense of the relevant is exceptional. 
The author tells us, e.g., how the first reduction in weight of the sterling 
penny in 1343 (and penny, not pound, is the entry to be consulted in our 
Dictionary of Political Economy) was an acceptance of the weight to which 
the current coin had fallen; how much more important are the king’s 
ordinances and indentures than the acts of his parliaments; how Eliza- 
beth’s problem was not to restore the coinage, but to do so without loss 
to herself; how the eternal problem of clipping was solved in 1603 by 
M. Blondeau’s mill. These and many such points can easily be extracted 
from the excellent analytical index. The guinea pieces of Charles II had 
on the reverse a little elephant, and later an elephant and castle. Is this 
perhaps the origin of Camberwell’s famed Elephant and Castle ? 

Chapter v deals with the growth of credit, and administers a wholesome 
correction to those so-called revisions which by exaggerating or misinterpret- 
ing a piece of new knowledge prove all previous writers to have been in 
strange error. With definite suddenness the goldsmiths around 1640 dis- 
placed the scriveners as keepers of merchants’ cash, and they made their 
great profit from the melting of coin. ‘Here was the beginning of banking 
in England ’ (p. 93), for they created that which is of the essence of banking, 
a fiduciary currency. They did for England what the Bank of Amsterdam 
did for Holland in 1609. The bill of exchange in foreign trade goes back, 
of course, to the middle ages. 

The growth of banking is connected with Charles I’s misbehaviour at the 
Mint in 1640, and both with the new silver which the Spanish treaty of 
1630 brought to London to be coined. The merchants of London had not by 
this time formed the habit of depositing their surplus cash in the Tower for 
safety (the author of The Bank of England from Within should note). 
“Charles merely did what Henry VIII had done nearly a century before . . . 
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he delayed the ordinary issues of the Mint’ (p. 86). The Spanish treaty 
supplied the wherewithal. 

The remainder of the book is not so much a history of sterling as of 
banking and of the Bank of England, the jealous guardian of sterling. The 
Bank of England, as always, comes under criticism for what it said and did 
at each crisis ; but always it emerged stronger than before. Our author does 
not always write judicially of banking controversies. For example, of 1819 
hesays, ‘the Government, acting upon the recommendation of the theorists, 
clumsily extinguished a large amount of credit, and the acute depression 
which followed . ..’ (p. 216). And again, scant justice is done to Ricardo, of 
whon it is said that he ‘ now aged 38, appeared in print for the first time 
with a tract on the high price of bullion’ (p. 186), this after an account of 
the Bullion Report and debates. But the first of the letters to the Morning 
Chronicle, which at once made him famous, appeared on 29 August 1809 ; 
and according to Hollander the ‘immediate and impressive consequence’ of 
the letters published asa tract at the very beginning of 1810, ‘ was the Bullion 
Committee ’ (David Ricardo, p. 45). In the modern period, Mr. Feavear- 
year says of the Baring crisis, ‘ unlike the investments of Overend, Gurney 
and Co., those of Barings were perfectly sound’ (p. 285). They were sound, 
but frozen by the political misdeeds of the Argentine government inter alios. 
And when he comes to post-war times, the author speaks with an assurance 
which should have entitled him to a hearing before the Macmillan Com- 
mittee. One misses the note of all-informed caution which characterizes 
Professor Foxwell, and which by its very conservatism interprets perfectly 
the attitude and standing of the Bank throughout the years. 

The bibliography is inadequate, being rather a list of authorities con- 
sulted. It is not in alphabetical order, even within its sections. It omits 
Cannan’s Paper Pound (1919), R. D. Richards’s History of Banking in Eng- 
land (1929) ; and it would surely be convenient to give along with New- 
march’s article in the Statistical Journal of 1851 the parallel section in 
Tooke and Newmarch, vol. vi. (concerning an inland bill of exchange). 
Finally, we could wish that the earlier chapters were expanded, so as to be 
more readable. What exactly were our rulers at, in their manipulation 
of the currency. Did they know? How does England’s record compare 
with that of other countries of Europe? On the last page, the record is 
pronounced good, but no comparative detail is given earlier. 

C. R. Fay. 


The Medieval Books of Merton College. By F. M. Powickxe. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1931.) 


How did a medieval library grow and how wasit used ? Professor Powicke’s 
elaborate study answers these questions for Merton College more completely 
_ probably than they could be answered for any other college library at home 
or abroad. Merton College now possesses some 320 manuscripts, most 
of them acquired after 1400: Dr. Powicke enumerates and traces the 
fortunes of 1,264 manuscripts which came into the possession of the 
college during the middle ages. 

The texts which form the basis of his book are printed in part i; they 
are « catalogue of the philosophical books of the college drawn up c. 1330, 
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a catalogue of the theological books ce. 1360, and a number of records re- 
lating to the lending of books to fellows in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, together with wills of Simon Bredon and William Rede. Several 
of these documents have been recently discovered. The philosophical 
catalogue, which includes also books on grammar and mathematics, con- 
tains in all 85 entries: the donors of nearly half these manuscripts are 
mentioned. Only two of them are now at Merton (nos. 101 and 126 in 
Dr. Powicke’s list), The theological catalogue has 250 entries and generally 
gives the names of the donors; eleven of the manuscripts are noted as 
purchased (ex empto). One specially interesting feature in this catalogue is 
the indication in libraria appended to 31 of the 250 manuscripts mentioned. 
The distinction between books chained to desks in the library, and books 
which were lent out to individual members of the community, was usual in 
medieval libraries. According to a regulation of the Sorbonne in 1289, at 
least one copy, and that the best, of every book belonging to the college was 
to be kept chained in the common library. Whether Merton was guided by 
any such definite principle in selecting books for the common library is 
not clear; if so, it must have been modified by donors stipulating that 
their gifts or bequests should be kept chained. At any rate it is certain 
that the dual system of chained books and circulating books prevailed 
from the earliest days of the college. The chained books had obviously 
the best chance of survival. Dr. Powicke tells us that 24 manuscripts 
out of the 250 mentioned in the theological catalogue are still in the 
possession of the college, and 17 of these were among the 31 described as 
in libraria. 

By far the greater proportion of books was in circulation and divided 
among the fellows periodically, generally annually. The earliest records 
of such divisions, called electiones, which have survived are those of the 
years 1372 and 1375. They are both allotments of books of philosophy. 
In 1372 (20 November) 133 books were distributed among twenty fellows 
(besides three medical books which were in the warden’s possession and 
were not de electione). In 1375 (8 December) 141 books were distributed 
among sixteen fellows, and the note is added at the end: ‘ Remanent xiii 
volu{mina]. Eleccio librorum a die 3 xbris anno Christi 1372.’ The last 
part is puzzling: one would have expected 8 December 1375. Had there 
been a distribution on 3 December 1372 as well as that on 20 November 
1372? We may take it that the total number of ‘ arts ’ books available for 
distribution in 1375 was not less than 153, made up of 141 distributed 
minus 1 (no. 12, which was taken out of the library) plus 13 undistributed. 
It would appear that in 1372 there remained a considerable balance of un- 
distributed books. Each fellow chose what he wanted. Later, as is shown 
by the electio of 1519 (pp. 249-51), the circulating books were made up into 
parcels and passed from one fellow to another. But in 1372-5 this was not 
the case. Thus of the twelve volumes which make up the sors of Mr. John 
More in 1375, five can be identified in the electio of 1372 and there they are 
distributed among the ‘ lots’ of Swynham, Wendover, Wod, and Rugge. 
Comparison of the other sortes gives similar results. It must be admitted 
that the fellows show little originality in their choice ; the books selected are 
almost always those that would be useful for the schools. One surprising fact 
brought out bya comparison of these two electiones is the remarkable change 
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in the personnel of the fellows. Only eight of the twenty fellows men- 
tioned in 1372 reappear in 1375. 

No theological electio has survived earlier than that of 1519. This, 
which is printed in tabular form on p. 252, is a remarkable document : 197 
books are divided among five fellows. There are some melancholy notes on 
a previous theological electio, in 1508, where it is recorded that many books 
of theology were missing; one fellow could not account for twenty books of 
his electio, another had lost four, and yet another failed to produce any. 
Merton manuscripts. The names of donors are given where possible. The 
identification of these manuscripts must have involved very great labour, 
and the annotations are full of recondite learning. In his introduction 
Dr. Powicke has some illuminating remarks on the interpretation of 
this catalogue and the inferences to be drawn from it: the tendencies of 
studies at different periods, the relations between various groups and indi- 
viduals, the eager search for manuscripts. His account of Nicholas of 
Sandwich, scholar and country gentleman, the patron of William Rede, 
Merton Library’s great benefactor, may be specially mentioned: as col- 
lector of books he was as ardent as Richard of Bury, and ‘ seems to have 
been the centre of a little group in the south not unlike the group of learned 
clerks in the household of the bishop of Durham ’ (p. 28). 

Dr. Powicke is perhaps too ready to assume that donors of books 
were fellows. Thus, ‘the appearance of his [Archbishop Mepham’s] name 
among the donors of books . . . goes to establish the accuracy of the old list 
of fellows as against the scepticism of Anthony Wood’ (p. 111). Several of 
the donors were certainly not fellows of the college. Merton did not rigidly 
confine the use of its treasures to its own members, but lent books to others 
and admitted them to its library, and it had its reward in gifts and bequests 
from men who had profited by its generosity. 

Dr. Powicke’s treatment of the development of the library after Rede’s 
great bequest (1385) is more summary and perhaps less complete; there 
seem to be several donations of books recorded in the Registrum which do 
not find a place in this volume : e.g. the Sentences given by James Benet in 
1498 to be placed in the theological electio, and Ludolfus de Vita Christi 
given by Skarisbrooke in 1506 (Reg. 219, 322), and a good many others 
could be cited. There may be a reason for excluding them, but if so it is not 
clear to me. The book is admirably printed, and the errors in spite of the 
mass of cross-references extraordinarily few. On p. 23, last line of first note, 
T. should be P. On p. 114 canons of Worcester should be monks. Ricardus 
Carru of T. 133 (p. 56) appears as Robert Carew in no. 313 (p. 125): which 
is right? (Cf. note on p. 97.) The only fault I have to find with the index, 
apart from the accidental omission of William de Bosco, is that Dr. 
Powicke with characteristic modesty has not indexed his introduction as 
fully as it deserves. A. G. LirTte. 
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Histoire et Historiens del Algérie. Ouvrage publié par les soins de la Revue 
Historique. (Collection du Centenaire de l’Algérie.) (Paris: Alcan, 
1931.) 

Conquéte et pacification de lV Algérie. Par le Général Paun Azan. (Paris : 
Librairie de France, 1931.) 

Le Maroc. Par Avaustin Bernarp. Septiéme édition. (Bibliothéque 
d’Histoire Contemporaine.) (Paris: Alcan, 1931.) 


THE first work is a critical and descriptive bibliography of Algeria, the 
different departments, scientific, historical, literary, artistic, &c., being 
assigned to fifteen specialists, with an introduction to the whole by Stéphane 
Gsell. Most of the chapters consist in the main of enumeration of books and 
articles, chiefly in French ; but some are original contributions to their 
subjects, notably that by F. Braudel on the Spaniards in Algeria, that by 
M. Morand entitled ‘ Les Problémes Indigénes et le Droit Musulman en 
Algérie’, and that by C. Tailliart on the University of Algiers. 

These ‘ subject indexes ’, as they may be called, will prove exceedingly 
helpful to all who approach the study of Algerian history, antiquities, or 
politics. The judgements passed by the writers on the works which they 
survey are as a rule kindly; one of the severest is W. Marcais’s of E. Mercier’s 
Histoire deV Afrique septentrionale : ‘ Le livre peut étre consulté avec profit, 
mais il faudrait beaucoup de courage pour le lire.’ Some of the statements 
about things other than books may occasion surprise. A. Bel makes the 
Malekite school of Islamic jurisprudence ‘|’école la plus austére et la plus 
étroite ’: most Islamic scholars assign that honour to the Hanbalite system. 
Some of the most startling paradoxes are to be found (as might be expected) 
in E. F. Gautier’s paper ‘ Le Cadre géographique de lhistoire ’. He asserts 
that the first Arab invasion of Africa ‘ installa dans les villes et nulle part 
ailleurs, des garnisons et des administrations, c’est-i-dire des soldats et des 
fonctionnaires tous célibataires’. This was surely very unusual for Moham- 
medans. ‘ Les Orientaux disent par exemple “ les fils de Japhet ” 1A ot nous 
disons “les Européens”’.’ Since according to Arabic writers Japhet was 
the father of the Turks, Yajuj, and Majuj, those Orientals who use the 
phrase for Europeans are likely to be misunderstood. 

It would scarcely be a hazardous prediction to say that General Azan’s 
work will supersede all others which deal with its subject. Dealing largely 
with military history, it is written by a recognized authority on that matter ; 
it is based throughout on original records and dispatches, of which a fair 
number are reproduced in facsimile ; while free from all rhetorical orna- 
ments it is a fascinating and even thrilling narrative ; the commanders who 
effected the conquest and pacification are neither belittled nor unduly 
magnified, while their plans, methods, and mentalities are clearly explained ; 
lastly, the lessons which are inculcated throughout the narrative, and are 
summarized in the final chapter, appear to be sound and sagacious. The 
work terminates with the retirement in 1858 of Randon, who appears to 
have done most for the pacification as Bugeaud did most for the conquest. 

One criticism is suggested by the remark of G. Yver in the volume re- 
viewed above: ‘ Une histoire vraiment compléte de la conquéte devra 
considérer les événements du point de vue indigéne aussi bien que du point 
de vue frangais.’ If this be right, General Azan’s history is scarcely 
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complete, since little is said about the organization and resources of the 
tribes who offered fierce, protracted, and at times highly successful resistance 
to the French invaders : perhaps the general would reply that he has dealt 
with this subject in his monograph on Abd al-Kadir, who for years led that 
resistance. Further, though there are references to the internal politics of 
France, and the services of Marshal Soult, the reader is on the whole left in 
the dark as to the motives which led the French nation to continue for years 
expending blood and treasure on the enterprise. 

The general’s opening sentence will scarcely escape contradiction: 
* Aucune expédition n’a été l’objet d’une préparation aussi longue et aussi 
méticuleuse que celle de 1830.’ In M. Yver’s paper G. Esquer (whose work 
appeared in 1923) is commended for having shown that ‘|’expédition 
d’Alger ne fut pas la mise & exécution d’un plan mirement médité, mais 
plutot un expédient auquel Charles X et ses ministres recoururent en 
désespoir de cause’. Without presuming to decide between these authorities 
one may observe that the general’s statement is scarcely confirmed by the 
sequel. On p. 20 those who had organized the expedition are said to have 
thought little about the problem of substituting some government for that 
of the dey which they had overthrown, and indeed the French government 
‘n’était pas fixé sur ce qu’il comptait faire d’Aiger’. One would have sup- 
posed that ‘ meticulous preparation ’ would have involved consideration of 
these rather important matters. 

M. Bernard’s work has long been a standard treatise on the geography, 
ethnology, institutions, and history of Morocco; the new edition brings the 
last of these down to the date of publication. During the Great War, in 
spite of enemy propaganda, Morocco gave little trouble to the power which 
in 1912 had assumed the protectorate of the country ; but the years which 
followed brought about some violent struggles, which were ultimately 
settled through the co-operation of France and Spain. Rather more than a 
third of M. Bernard’s book is devoted to European intervention in Morocco, 
the series of events which culminated in the protectorate, and the remark- 
able work done by France in developing the resources of the land. His 
views on the object and reason of the French occupation are stated in the 
following passage : ‘ Nous ne sommes pas venus au Maroc uniquement pour 
faire le bonheur des indigénes, ou restaurer quelques mosquées en ruines. 
L’ Afrique du Nord ne sera définitivement soudée a la France que si celle-ci 
réussit 4 y fixer une solide armature de colons frangais ’ (p. 460). 

M. Bernard occasionally shows signs of anglophobia, and this sentiment 
accounts for his assertion (p. 316) that England endeavoured on several 
occasions to establish her protectorate over the Sherifian empire, and that 
notably in 1892 a project in this sense was elaborated by ‘ sir Evan Smith ’. 
According to the Dictionary of National Biography Sir Charles Euan Smith 
was instructed in that year by Lord Salisbury to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with the emperor, which he endeavoured to do, but failed ; probably 
then the other attempts of England to ‘establish her protectorate’ are 
equally mythical. 

The work is provided with several useful maps, but it badly wants an 
index. D. 8. Marco.iouts. 





Short Notices 


TWENTY years have passed since the publication of the eighth edition of 
the great bibliography of German History, Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde 
der Deutschen Geschichte, and the vast mass of historical work that has 
been produced during these years makes the appearance of a new, the 
ninth, edition particularly welcome (Leipzig: Koehler, 1931-2). The task 
of the editor, Hermann Haering, has been considerably facilitated by the 
valuable undertaking of Professors Brackmann and Fritz Hartung, who 
since 1928 have produced an annual volume giving an elaborate review of 
the work which has been done on German history in each year.’ That the 
general excellence and the soundness of the selection, which characterize 
the earlier editions, have been maintained in the new edition, the list of the 
fifty-four distinguished scholars who have co-operated with the editor in its 
production is a sufficient guarantee. The complete change in plan which 
the editor outlined in an article contributed to the Historische Zeitschrift in 
1927 has not, largely on grounds of economy, been found to be practicable. 
In fact, in form, the ninth edition differs little from the eighth. The ar- 
rangement under periods and subjects is maintained. The chief considera- 
tion of the editor and his staff of collaborators was to bring it up to date, or 
as nearly up to date as was reasonably possible, without unduly swelling 
its bulk. In both these respects they have been eminently successful. All 
books of any importance on or touching the history of Germany published 
before the end of the year 1929 now find a place in the bibliography, and 
the scope of the work has been enlarged by the extension of the last section, 
which deals with the German Empire since 1871, down to the Peace of 
Versailles. The only other substantial change is the addition of two sections 
in the first or general portion of the bibliography : one of these under the 
heading Auslanddeutschtum comprises the literature of the history of the 
Germans outside their own country and has been prepared by the Deutsches 
Ausland-Institut at Stuttgart; the other deals with the history of German 
colonization. The books included in these sections were either not men- 
tioned at all in the previous edition, or were scattered in different parts of 
the volume. One would expect that these heavy additions would have 
made the volume, already rather cumbrous to handle, altogether unwieldy. 
This has been avoided by a more extensive use of abbreviations and by 
printing the lines slightly closer together, which has been done without any 
appreciable sacrifice of clearness. The index is also relegated to a separate 
volume. So skilfully has the work of compression been carried out that, in 
spite of the addition of something like 3,000 fresh numbers—and under 


1 Jahresberichte fir Deutsche Geschichte, covering the years 1925-8 ; see ante, xliv. 
693. 
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most of the numbers several titles are collected—the two volumes togethe 
only contain two pages more than the previous edition. The task of the 
editor has been an exceedingly difficult one, and he may be congratulated 
in having achieved it so successfully. A. L. P. 


The Ancient History section of the International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences (London: Milford, 1932)! cannot, for students at least of Greek 
and Roman history, take the place of the corresponding parts of L’ Année 
Philologique except that it may possibly offer more references to East- 
European literature, since it is bound to be selective rather than compre- 
hensive. But the selection is ample and has been excellently made, and for 
those who wish for a survey of historical work in general, what is offered is 
very valuable. A few omissions may be noted: Rostovtzeff, A History of the 
Ancient World. Vol. II. Rome; Ashby, The Roman Compagna in Classical 
Times; Clerc, Massilia; Evans, The Palace of Minos, vol. 11; Randall- 
Maclver, The Iron Age in Italy; Bevan, A History of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. These works appeared in 1927. Possibly one or another may have 
appeared too late in the year for inclusion or the index has deceived me. 
Periodicals containing valuable articles on ancient history which I cannot 
find cited are American Journal of Philology, Classical Quarterly, Classical 
Philology, Historia (vol. i, 1927), Journal of Hellenic Studies, Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology (with its excellent bibliography), Numismatic 
Chronicle, Wiener Blatter, also two Greek archaeological journals. German 
and French periodicals are very well represented. The arrangement is good, 
though De Sanctis on ‘Le Decretali di Cirene’ should not appear under 
Roman Law. It would be a great help to have cross-references. As the items 
are numbered these could be made very briefly. The ‘Indice de autores y 
personas’ hardly gains from the extension beyond authors, as it cannot do 
more than help a faulty memory about the title of a book. F. E. A. 


In 1919 the American Historical Association co-operated with the 
American Library Association in the preparation of a manual of historical 
literature, and the result, twelve years later, is the appearance of A Guide 
to Historical Literature, edited by W. H. Allison, 8. B. Fay, A. H. Shearer, 
and H. R. Shipman (New York: Macmillan, 1931). Here we have a great 
American co-operative undertaking, to which over 300 scholars have con- 
tributed. The whole field of history is divided into twenty-six sections, denoted 
by the letters of the alphabet, and the sections have numerous subdivisions, 
each with its own special numeration. The scheme is easily mastered, and an 
excellent index provides further assistance. As the title suggests, this is not 
an ordinary bibliography. The ‘ purpose has been to furnish a carefully 
chosen list of available books to the English reading audience ’, and on each 
book some comment is made by an expert, while reference is given to im- 
portant reviews of the book. Sometimes it is also suggested that certain 
books do not deserve the reputation they still carry, and this, if a slight 
departure from the scheme, is a most useful departure. There is one feature 
of the scheme, however, which is not altogether happy. Supposing, for 
instance, a reader is anxious to know the best general account of Anglo-Saxon 
history, and turns to ‘ Great Britain and Ireland: Saxon period’: he will 

1 See ante, xlvii. 693. 
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find there no works other than ecclesiastical and legal, and he will receive 
no indication anywhere to which of the general works he should turn for 
guidance. At the risk of repetition it would surely be better to give in each 
subsection the best works to read; for instance, in the case cited, Mr. 
Corbett’s chapters in the Cambridge Medieval History. Asto the reviews, one 
feels that some of the contributors are a little too enthusiastic about their 
colleagues. Non-American writers have received, on the whole, very just 
and kindly treatment, though an exception may be noted in the violent 
condemnation of Mr. Keynes’s Economic Consequences of the Peace. Finally, 
the difficulty with a book of this kind is that it is bound to get rather quickly 
out of date. But it is ungenerous to find fault with a work in which editors 
and contributors alike have been at the greatest pains to assist the reader, 
and all concerned are to be cordially congratulated on the production of 
a most helpful guide. Z. N. B. 


Professor F. B. Marsh, whose book on The Founding of the Roman Empire 
was helpful and suggestive, has followed it up with an important essay on 
The Reign of Tiberius (London : Milford, 1931) which compares favourably 
in the matter of scholarship with other recent works on the same subject. 
Certainty is difficult if not impossible of attainment with regard to many of 
the problems here treated. Our main authority is, to say the least, not 
precisely ‘ objective ’ in his narrative of the reign, nor was he interested in 
the questions of administration which are so attractive to the modern 
student; and it happens that the epigraphic evidence which would fill this. 
gap is less abundant for this period than for that which precedes it. Mr. 
Marsh does not, perhaps, make the fullest use of it, such as it is; he might 
perhaps have referred to the epitaph of a libertus a rationibus (C.I.L. vi. 
1406), which contains the earliest example of a title which was to become 
before long that of a great finance minister. His most original contribution 
is based on a study of the consular Fasti, so far as these can be recon- 
structed; here he endeavours to correlate the predominance of members of 
the old ‘ consular families’ during certain periods, contrasted with that 
of ‘new men’ at other times, with the fluctuations of ‘ party ’ influences 
in Rome. The attempt is ingenious, but the evidence is after all frag- 
mentary and, if we knew more of the persons who filled the highest offices, 
it is doubtful if it would support Mr. Marsh’s conclusions. Mr. Marsh very 
properly insists on Tiberius’s resolve to maintain the system of Augustus: 
he might have done well to quote some passages from Tacitus which are 
clear on this point, e.g. consilium id Divus Augustus vocabat, Tiberius 
praeceptum (Agric. 13.3), neque fas Tiberio infringere dicta eius (Ann. 1. 77. 
4), qui omnia facta dictaque eius vice legis observem (ibid. 4. 37. 4). But does 
it not follow that the constitutional settlement made on Tiberius’s accession 
was in accordance with the wishes of his predecessor, privately (it may be) 
expressed? The point is not discussed by Mr. Marsh. H. 8. J. 


A group of primitive hovels in the Orkneys might appear to form a 
subject of purely local import, but the exceptional circumstances of this 
site have enabled Professor V. Gordon Childe to reconstruct the life of its 
inhabitants to a degree unparalleled north of Pompeii. A sudden disaster, 
probably a storm that set the sand dunes moving, led to the abandonment 
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of the huts in their everyday condition, after which they lay undisturbed, 
under the accumulating sand, till modern times. Moreover, the lack of 
available timber had compelled the islanders to use stone for practically all 
their building and for their furniture ; but even some of the perishable 
materials have left traces intelligible to the excavator. The whole body of 
evidence has been fitted together in Skara Brae (London: Kegan Paul, 
1931) with enviable lucidity till it provides, without any straining of the 
facts, a picture of almost every aspect of a prehistoric village, even to its 
smells. To a large extent the picture holds good for other regions in North 
Europe and other periods, for in many respects the people of Skara Brae 
adhered to customs that had descended from the Stone Age and persisted 
in remote places till the beginning of our mechanistic age. Mr. Childe 
frequently quotes recent parallels, usually on the mainland of Scotland or 
in the Hebrides, while he finds the closest affinities of some objects in pre- 
historic Scandinavia. He might have added a remark on the immemorial 
character of the building, in which the coherence of the wall is assured by 
occasional large orthostats while the rest consists of small rough slabs, laid 
without mortar; the method, familiar to the modern English farmer, 
occurs in Neolithic dolmens, such as the Hougue Bie of Jersey (the only 
early monument of the British Isles comparable for its preservation to this 
Orkney village). The date of Skara Brae cannot be stated within a few 
centuries. The inhabitants must have been unusually isolated, for they 
possessed no goods of foreign introduction, not even metals. In other 
respects their culture is typical of the Bronze Age, but various scraps of 
evidence correlate it with the Iron Age, and in particular with the Broch- 
builders of Scotland. The author inclines to date the village somewhere 
between 400 and 800 4.D., assigning it to a race which had elsewhere become 
merged in the Picts ; thus it would represent a humble relic of the primitive 
conditions that had prevailed before the Pictish ascendancy, which brought 
little advance in civilization to this forgotten area. While a closer deter- 
mination of the date and racial character of Skara Brae may result from 
future research, the remainder of Mr. Childe’s report will long continue to 
be one of the most illuminating documents upon primitive life in the British 
Isles, whether in the full stream of development before the Roman conquest, 
or in the backward tracts down to the present day. The text is as brief as 
is consistent with its remarkable clarity, while the arrangement of the 
matter in the general chapters is so logical that one feels no breaks. The 
illustrations (excellent in quality) are ample so far as concerns Skara Brae 
itself, though some more on related subjects might have been added with 
advantage. A. W. L. 


In view of the celebrations consequent on the fifteen-hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of St. Patrick on the shores of Ireland, a book 
dealing with the saint’s life, entitled St. Patrick, His Life and Mission 
(London: Longmans, 1931), by Mrs. Thomas Concannon, Litt.D., is 
appropriate. In her introductory chapter Dr. Concannon gives a useful 
account of the sources available for the saint’s life. When she comes to deal 
with the period of his servitude she proposes to solve the problem which has 
divided Patrician scholars as to the region where this servitude took place 
—whether, as usually thought, near Slemish in co. Antrim, or by the ‘Wood 
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of Folcluth, near the western sea’, whence the dream-voices afterwards 
‘ called him to come and walk once more among them ’—by supposing that 
the servitude may have taken place, at different times, at both places. 
This suggestion seems worth pursuing, more especially as it might explain 
why St. Patrick landed on the shores of Loch Cuan, if his sole objective was 
in the valley of the Braid, beyond the far side of Belfast Lough. For 
reading Silva Virgulti (for which there is manuscript authority), meaning 
‘the Wood of Wattles’, instead of Silva Focluti, Dr. Concannon suggests 
that the place intended may be Kilclief, just at the entrance to Loch Cuan 
(Strangford Lough), which might represent the Irish Coill Cleithe with the 
same meaning, ‘The Wood of Wattles’ (see appendixes i and ii). This is 
enough to show how incomplete are our historical sources, and how we have 
to depend on shreds and patches of tradition and intelligent conjecture. In- 
deed the chief defect we find in Dr. Concannon’s work is that she is too 
ready to supplement the scanty historical sources in some such ways ; also 
that, when we read, for instance, of St. Patrick’s conflicts with the Druids 
on Tara Hill, we are left with the impression that the authoress really sup- 
poses she is relating historical facts, when she describes his miracles, and not 
merely unsupported medieval traditions and manipulated stories. As might 
be expected, every endeavour is made to connect, where possible, St. Patrick’s 
mission with Rome, but it seems certain that the Roman pontiff did not 
originate it. In fact in 431 he sent ‘ Palladius to the Scots believing in 
Christ’, and when St. Patrick’s jealous rivals charged him with ignorance 
and even brought up some moral slip in his boyhood against him, he was 
superseded by Secundinus and others. At this point Dr. Concannon, by 
what she calls ‘ scattered jig-saw puzzle pictures of evidence’, is convinced 
that St. Patrick went on a journey to Rome, ‘ was approved by Pope Leo’ 
(whatever that may mean), regained his position in Ireland, and afterwards 
became ‘Metropolitan of the Province of Ireland’. We are indeed inclined 
to think ‘ the journeying ’ of which St. Patrick speaks in his Confession was 
to Rome, and that his faith had been ‘ approved [by the Pope] in the sight 
of God and men’. It is, however, impossible to discuss these questions 
adequately here. In any case we think that the Irish did not do badly in 
choosing St. Patrick as their patron saint. His courage and zeal in his 
work, his utter unselfishness, and his love for his flock, more than counter- 
balanced any lack of learning. G. H. O. 


Like Alcuin and Hrabanus according to his own account, Professor 
M. L. W. Laistner in his Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 4.p. 500- 
900 (London: Methuen, 1931), has based his work on ‘ the best and most 
readily assimilated utterances ’ of predecessors and contemporaries in this 
field ; but the care devoted to this useful task and the note of modesty 
which sounds in his tribute to Manitius should not obscure the originality 
of some parts of the book, or lead one to regard it as only a competent sum- 
mary. The chapters on early libraries and scriptoria and the study of 
Greek in the ninth century, together with the illuminating pages on medieval 
glossaries, are the fruits of long manuscript study, and the pity is that they 
are so short. Mr. Laistner’s main interest clearly lies in the transmission of 
the classical and patristic legacy ; in marking the accretions and accumula- 
tions of literary tradition, in separating the gold of originality from the 
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dross of mere learning. A just, if slightly severe, criticism of a recent edition 
of the Spanish Beatus (p. 248, n.) reveals his distinctive position. Those 
who recollect his article on Christian of Stavelot in the Harvard Theological 
Review will be prepared for a feature pleasantly prominent in the book, the 
analysis given to expository works. Thus, in their different settings, Bede 
and Radbertus are treated from a new angle, while due attention is paid to 
the development of the senses of scriptures, and to points like the priority 
of St. Matthew over the other gospels as the book for specially elaborate com- 
ment, or the allegorical interpretation of the festivalsin the ecclesiastical year 
(e.g. in Amalaricus of Metz). Naturally it is the wonderful Carolingian age 
that claims most space: Sedulius, Lupus of Ferriéres, Theodolus, and 
Notker Balbulus are freshly drawn, and the Ciceronian leanings of the first 
of these remarkable people rightly pointed out. I feel that we need to know 
more about the place of Bec in the early literature of the canon law before 
rejecting, on the ground that in the ninth century it was too ‘ small and 
obscure ’, Manitius’s suggestion that Bec was the home of the erudite 
Hadoardus. On the subject of Alcuin and education, it might have been 
worth paying greater attention to the later letters of that scholar, which 
show that the Christian humanism of his early years was giving way to the 
orthodox rigidity of a man like Paschasius Radbertus. In his section on 
ninth-century historians Mr. Laistner might have followed out the influence 
and progeny of the Murbach Annals more closely on account of their in- 
fluence in England and Normandy, and he should have noted Dr. Poole’s 
criticism of M. Halphen’s articles on the Frankish annals. Two further 
points : while the long prevalence of Irish influences in the Jarrow scrip- 
torium cannot be contested (p. 118), is it not probable that there were also 
Italian scribes at work there in the eighth century? Decoration may 
sometimes contribute evidence as important as script itself, and the artistic 
criticism found in works like those by Goldschmidt, Boeckeler, and Dr. Eric 
Millar is often complementary to a literary survey. Hincmar (p. 261 f.) 
takes his place, like Jonas, under * political philosophy’; but is not 
Nicholas I almost as important ? The relation of that great pope to the 
canonist literature of his time is well worthy of consideration (cf. A. V. 
Miiller in Newes Archiv, xxv. 651 f.). E. F. J. 


There was ample room on the shelves of historians for just such a book as 
The Coinage of England by Sir Charles Oman (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1931) was designed to be, a ‘ source ’ which, if not in itself original, would 
provide a convenient and trustworthy digest of the more important results 
obtained by the small band of specialists who for the last thirty years or 
more have been busy investigating the history of our English coinage. 
Grueber’s Handbook was excellent in its day and is still useful for its fine 
illustrations. But it has long been out of print as well as out of date. 
Moreover, since it appeared, the methods of study have been improved be- 
yond all recognition. In the interval dies have assumed an importance that 
was formerly undreamt of, and the vital necessity of maintaining constant 
contact with contemporary records has been much more fully realized. Sir 
Charles’s qualifications for producing a work of the kind were in some 
respects first-rate. He knows what historians need, his range of interests is 
extraordinarily wide, and he writes with enviable ease and most admirable 
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lucidity. Yet it cannot be said that the outcome is as satisfactory as could 
have been wished. While the volume is eminently readable, it contains too 
many statements of doubtful, or more than doubtful, accuracy. It implies 
no disrespect to Sir Charles to say that, as a student of English numis- 
matics, he belongs to the Victorian era. The adage about new wine and 
old bottles is a hard one, but his very quickness of apprehension has inter- 
fered with the proper assimilation of the enormous body of new material 
that had to be mastered. Thus, the Canterbury penny of Edward the 
Martyr (p. 63) and the groat of Richard III (p. 232), which he speaks of as 
“unique ’, are now generally recognized as forgeries, as is the only known 
ryal of Henry VIII (p. 246). Nor does he seem to be quite at home with the 
phenomenon of ‘ mules’ (pp. 76, 78, and 230). Again, is it really ‘an unex- 
ampled thing in the history of the English coinage ’ that there should have 
been no change of type or inscription on the accession of Richard I (p. 133) ? 
Was it not the ordinary practice in the circumstances to continue the old 
coinage for a short time ? And why should it be ‘ surprising ’ that Matilda 
is never styled Regina on her coins (p. 115) ? Did not Round show that she 
never took the title, preferring that of Domina? It would be easy to mul- 
tiply instances that suggest the need for caution. Nor are faults of a less 
venial character wholly absent. A case in point is the recurring confusion 
between ‘ £’s’ and ‘Ibs.’ in estimating the amounts of bullion coined 
(pp. 166 f., 191, and 204f.). Misprints are too common, and they are 
specially dangerous where figures are involved. Weights, dates, and the 
references to the illustrations all suffer more or less seriously in this way. 
The use of line drawings for the plates has much to commend it, so far as the 


older coins are concerned. But the absence of a bibliography is regrettable. 


In his essay, L’office héréditaire du Focarius Regis Angliae et V histoire de 
ses titulaires normands de l’an 1066 4 Van 1327 (Caen : Jouan et Bigot, 1931), 
M. Jean le Foyer has made a useful contribution to the history of royal 
serjeanties. The duty of tending the king’s fire or hearth was an interesting, 
if not an important, one, and the author has tried, in his pious study—for he 
has a family concern in it—to introduce his readers to the problems of 
medieval household organization and of English genealogy. His work, 
though too diffuse, should not be neglected by English students. Some 
reservations should be made. The rather half-hearted suggestion that the 
English focarius had a Welsh origin is not convincing. The collection of 
references to official hearth-tenders strangely neglects the case of Jean la 
Guete, who in the reigns of Philip Augustus and St. Louis ‘ gisoit par ce en 
sa [the king’s] chambre que il gardast tozjours le feu et en esté et en yver’. 
Jean, however, does not seem to have held an office of the nature of an here- 
ditary serjeanty. M. le Foyer, with a good deal of unnecessary speculation, 
gives reasons for thinking that the Ansger focarius of the Conqueror’s time 
came from abroad. Ansger does not seem to have had an hereditary office, 
for his lands in Somerset and Devon were not held by Herveus, the focarius 
of Henry II, who was given wages. Reginald, the son of Herveus, appears as 
thetenant of lands inShrivenham, Berkshire, which in thethirteenth century 


* Guillaume de Saint-Pathus, Vie de Saint Louis, ed. Delaborde (1899), p. 117. 
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were held in serjeanty. The transition from wages to serjeanty can be traced 
in the Pipe Rolls, and a royal charter was produced by Reginald’s descendant 
in the time of Edward I. By that time the lands in Shrivenham were held 
without service, for a rent (pp. 104-5). M. le Foyer consistently refers to 
Reginald and his successors as lords of Shrivenham, but there is nothing in 
the documents to justify this view. They held a mill, known for long after as 
Fower’s or Fryer’s Mill, a messuage, and five virgates of land, but they were 
not lords of the manor. The distinction between the manor and the 
serjeanty is made quite clear if the references in the Book of Fees are con- 
sidered together (see the index volume, p. 553). Incidentally, these refer- 
ences would enable M. le Foyer to fix more closely the period within which 
the lands of the focarius ceased to be held in serjeanty, and the office lapsed. 
F. M. P. 


La tutelle (Caen : Jouan et Bigot, 1930) is the first of a series of Etudes 
de droit privé normand ’, planned by the late Robert Génestal as a pub- 
lication of the Societé d’histoire du droit normand. The study of medieval 
law owed much to M. Génestal. He taught by example no less than by pre- 
cept, and this last essay will add to the reputation of a distinguished scholar. 
It is planned on familiar lines. First, the law of wardship is analysed as it 
is revealed by chronicles, deeds, and the early custumals of the thirteenth 
century. Then the development in the following centuries under the 
guidance of Roman law is traced. In the early period the Normans devised 
a system of seigniorial wardship, to which the rights and duties of the 
family and of the guardian in the stricter sense were, though important, 
subsidiary. This system, developed also in England, is not found in France. 
In the later period, when Normandy shared in the reception of Roman law, 
the Norman law of wardship became the model for Brittany and ultimately 
influenced the Civil Code. Perhaps the pages of this important essay which 
will have most significance for English readers are those, in the section on the 
“incapacity of the minor ’ (pp. 75-90), which show how the development of 
possessory actions was assisted by the necessity of protecting the minor in 
seizin or in certain cases of maintaining the rights of others against him. 
The writ de saisina orphani patris may have been the prototype of other 
possessory writs ; the problem of the minor helped the systematization of 
the Frankish inquiry, for it was necessary to allow some exceptions to the 
minor’s incapacity to plead (prorogatio querelarum). F. M. P. 


In his essay on Arnold of Brescia (Cambridge: University Press, 1931) 
Mr. G. W. Greenaway has given a very exhaustive account of the life and 
teaching of the reformer. In all essentials he has wisely followed the lecture 
delivered by Giesebrecht before the Bavarian Academy in 1873, which has 
been the basis of all work on the subject since that time. On points of diffi- 
culty he has shown judgement and a praiseworthy caution. The chapter on 
Arnold and his contemporaries is an interesting and valuable piece of work. 
But we could have wished that Mr. Greenaway had contented himself with 
a much shorter book. The original material for the life of Arnold consists of 
two or three octavo pages of Otto of Freising’s Gesta Friderici, about the 
same amount in the Historia Pontificalis of John of Salisbury, a hundred 
lines of verse by the Bergamasque poet, and a few vituperative letters of 
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St. Bernard which tell us little. From these scanty sources Mr. Greenaway 
has produced a book of 237 pages. It is not necessary in a book of this kind 
to be told that Brescia derived its name from a Celtic chieftain named 
Brennus, and that it was captured by the Romans in 225 B.c., or to be given 
in some detail the well-known facts of the career of Abailard. The quotations 
from authorities are also needlessly elaborate; there is no necessity to 
quote letters of St. Bernard in translation in the text and in Latin in the 
footnotes, or to quote Otto of Freising and also, what is little more than a 
versification of Otto, the Ligurinus. Arnold is an elusive figure ; he dis- 
appears from sight for years together. All this irrelevancy tends to distract 
the reader and has the effect of obscuring rather than elucidating the career 
of Arnold. We must also take exception to the remark in the preface that 
the contribution of English historians to the history of Arnold ‘is almost 
negligible ’, and he mentions as the English writers, Gibbon, Milman, and 
Bryce. The section devoted to Arnold of Brescia in the Oxford edition of 
the Historia Pontificalis is by no means ‘negligible’, as Mr. Greenaway 
himself has shown by frequent use of it in his own work. These criticisms, of 
course, refer only to the form in which the book is presented, and in no way 
detract from its general soundness. Mr. Greenaway has shown that he 
possesses a wide knowledge of the literature of the twelfth century and of 
recent work connected with his subject. He has supplied full references for 
his statements in the footnotes ; but he should be careful when citing the 
Gesta Friderici of Otto of Freising to remember that Frederick II cut off the 
thumb of a notary who spelt the first syllable of his name with an e (Salim- 
bene, Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. xxxii. 350). Ak? 


The Irish Manuscripts Commission is to be congratulated on producing 
the Liber Primus Kilkenniensis, the earliest of the books of the Corporation 
of Kilkenny now extant, under the able editorship of Charles McNeill 
(Dublin: Stationery Office, 1931). The collation of the text, which must 
have been a troublesome job, was done by Louis P. Roche, M.A., D.-és-L. 
The extreme dates of the entries are 1231 and 1586. The editor notices 
that the position given the former shows that it was ‘an epoch in the 
history of the municipality ’. He might, we think, have pointed out that it 
was earlier in this year that the younger William Marshal died, and even 
that there were ominous signs of possible disturbances before his successor 
could enter peaceably upon his own. But these dates, as the editor observes, 
were outlying dates, and the effective dates of the record lie between 1313 
and 1586. Probably it is something more than a coincidence that the 
former date is the year preceding the battle of Bannockburn when Gilbert 
of Gloucester, lord of Kilkenny, was killed. His lands in Kilkenny naturally 
came into prominence, but, curiously enough, the partition between his 
three sisters, though it took place in 1317, is not noticed until much later 
in the manuscript, after entries concerning the year 1408 (pp. 54-5). The 
present writer devoted a chapter in his Ireland under the Normans to the 
partition of Leinster in general and this further partition of Kilkenny &c. 
in 1317, and a reference to it should assist the student in linking these 
entries with the history of the time, and in making some small corrections. 
Thus the husband of the earl’s second sister, Margaret, is more generally 
known as Hugh d’Audley, not Hugh ‘ Dandele ’, as stated (p. 55), and 
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the third husband of the third sister, Elisabeth, was also written ‘ Roger 
d’Amory’. In the Liber Primus the partition is said to have been ‘ inter 
filias Domini Gilberti de Clare comitis Glouernie’. This is correct, though 
confusing. They were daughters of the Gilbert de Clare who died in 1308, 
and sisters of his son of the same name who was slain at Bannockburn. Then 
follow long lists of dates (some incorrect) and transcripts up to the landing 
of Richard II in 1394, including a deed by the elder William Marshal in 
1223 granting the claims of the burgesses, of which a long list is given. After 
this, the entries mainly concern the business of the corporation, are more in 
chronological order, and some (after 1469) in quaint English. From all this 
the historian of the town should be able to glean some items of interest. 


G. H. 0. 


The first volume of Cambridge Borough Documents (Cambridge : Bowes, 
1931), edited by W. M. Palmer, M.D., for the council of the borough, with 
a full and valuable introduction and notes, reproduces forty-one documents 
in whole or part, ranging in date from 1294 to 1836. The most important are 
the earliest and only complete plea roll of the borough court, a selection of 
the town accounts from 1347 to 1562, and what, so far as is known, seems to 
be a unique assessment list of the poll-tax of 1513. The plea roll of 1294 and 
the treasurer’s roll of 1347, with some other important records such as the 
1491 list of hawgable rents, are given in the original Latin. Students of 
municipal history will be grateful for this, and it is especially welcome in 
the case of the plea roll, for printed rolls of borough courts are few and usually 
merely calendared in English. A fuller publication of these judicial and 
financial records is most desirable, but in these hard times municipalities 
can hardly be expected to face the expense. Could not Cambridge follow 
the example of Southampton and Bristol and form a Borough Record 
Society ? These local records sometimes throw light upon national prob- 
lems. The first surviving treasurer’s roll shows, for instance, that the bur- 
gesses elected by Cambridge for the parliament of September 1346 did 
actually attend it, though this has been doubted because they did not 
obtain the official writ ordering the borough to pay their expenses. The fact 
that they were paid much less than the official rate explains their omission. 
Only part of the town revenue passed through the hands of the treasurers. 
That from tolls, mills, and court perquisites went to the mayor and bailiffs, 
who were responsible for the payment of the farm of the town, a sum of £70. 
The curious history of the Third Penny, the portion of the farm granted by 
King John to David, earl of Huntingdon, is elucidated at length from 
documents at Cambridge and in the Public Record Office. A part of one of 
the mayor and bailiffs’ accounts, which are much less usually preserved 
than those of the treasurers, is printed by Dr. Palmer. By a slip on p. 52 
he has described the firme of the first treasurer’s roll as ‘the farm’. They 
were ordinary house rents. In document no. 2 on p. 12 quod faciendum 
should be ad faciendum ; thesauris in the third line of the text on p. 35 
seems a misprint for thesaurariis. Dr. Palmer has spared no trouble over 
this useful, and in the latest documents sometimes amusing, miscellany, and 
with helpfrom Mr. J. H. Bullock, who has also compiled the three indexes, he 


hasadded topographical and biographical appendixes, a glossary,and a map 
of medieval Cambridge. J. T. 
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The third monograph of the Mediaeval Academy of America is Dr. Alice 
Beardwood’s Alien Merchants in England, 1350 to 1377 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), dealing with the exceedingly tangled subject of their legal and eco- 
nomic position. The title is slightly misleading, as the chapter on ‘ Deniza- 
tion’, for instance, deals mainly with instances occurring before 1350, and, 
on the whole, the period 1370-7 is scantily represented ; but it is a valuable 
contribution towards an obscure and important branch of economic history. 
* England seems to have been unique, or at least exceptional, in not having 
special courts for merchants’, and there seems to have been no guiding 
principle to decide whether their cases should appear before the city or 
borough court, the King’s Bench, the Exchequer, or the Council, nor is 
there any particular evidence that justice was more certain or more rapid 
in one court than in another. The case of Nicholas Sardouche of Lucca in 
1368 brings out the struggle between the city authorities and the royal 
courts, the latter proving victorious, with the rather surprising result that, 
although he was apparently proved guilty of systematic frauds amounting 
to over £21,000, he was pardoned for a fine of £200. It also brings out the 
ili feeling between natives and aliens, as he was shortly afterwards murdered 
by three mercers, all of whom were pardoned. Dr. Beardwood brings out 
the fact that most of the prominent alien merchants were not only accused 
of most crimes, from murder downwards, but actually suffered considerable 
terms of imprisonment. ‘ But it seems evident that alien merchants in 
England between 1350 and 1377 could usually count on a friendly attitude 
on the part of the government, which sometimes overcame the opposition 
of the towns and gave aliens equal trading privileges with natives’, usually 
excepting the right to trade with other aliens. Half the book is occupied 
with useful appendixes, of which the longest is a tabulated return, under 
ports, of the imports and exports, 1350-77. Another contains a list of 
cases in the King’s Bench to which alien merchants were parties, and a 
third a list of alien merchants who are known to have become freemen of 
London and other cities between 1324 and 1370. L. F.S. 


In 1898, a stone with a runic inscription was discovered near Kensington, 
Minnesota, purporting to record the visit of a mixed force of Norwegians and 
Swedes in the year 1362. At first sight, everything seemed against the 
possibility of its genuineness; so the stone was pretty generally rejected by 
those competent to discuss the question. Mr. H. R. Holand, however, was 
convinced of its authenticity, and he has devoted more than twenty years 
to the careful preparation of the case which, in The Kensington Stone 
(Ephraim, Wisconsin : privately printed, 1932), he presents in its favour. 
The result is undeniably impressive. There does not appear to be a single 
point which he does not meet, and, if our initial prejudice is not finally dis- 
pelled, we must at any rate admit that a case for the most careful recon- 
sideration is established. The first and probably most crucial point is to 
clear the modern Scandinavian population. This is dealt with by sworn 
evidence as to the circumstances of the discovery. The stone, it is claimed, 
was found clasped by the roots of a tree which must have been there before 
the first settlers arrived. The weathering of the inscription, according to 
several geological experts, is also inconsistent with its fabrication in recent 
times. Mr. Holand deals in great detail with objections which have been 
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brought against the inscription on linguistic grounds ; some of these prove 
to have been ludicrously ill-founded, and the author succeeds in producing 
a precedent for every form and usage impugned, while the runes themselves 
depart in several cases from the normal ‘ futhork’ given in the text-books 
on the subject, which a forger might be supposed to have consulted, the 
divergencies including such common letters as a, u, and k. Even more 
striking is the collateral evidence provided by certain finds made in the 
neighbourhood. These include two battle-axes and especially a most 
remarkable ‘ skjaeg-@ks’, of characteristic medieval Scandinavian type, 
none of the finds being recognized by museum authorities as resembling 
anything known in America. The suggestion that these articles were made 
or imported in recent times is again apparently precluded by the circum- 
stances of the discoveries. The historical argument is equally interesting. 
Mr. Holand skilfully pieces together evidence to show that an expedition, 
which was commissioned in 1354 to visit Greenland, and which did not 
return until 1363 or 1364, pursued its investigations as far as the American 
continent. This theory tallies with the inscription in a remarkable way, 
not only in respect of the date, but also in the mention of a partially Swedish 
personnel. Neither the date nor the Swedes are likely to have occurred to 
the imagination of any forger, while adequate historical knowledge seems 
equally improbable before 1887, when Gustav Storm rather casually sug- 
gested the possibility. A brief notice cannot do justice to the completeness 
of the author’s reasoning. If his contention is made out, we are faced with 
a discovery of unique historic interest, while even the hypothesis of fraud 
presents the reader with a very fascinating problem. G. M. G.-H. 


Before the seventeenth century only four accounts of the Grand 
Seraglio were written, and it was not till 1912 that visitors were admitted, 
among them Professor Barnette Miller, who has published, as the result 
of nearly twenty years’ research, Beyond the Sublime Porte: the Grand 
Seraglio of Stambul (New Haven : Yale University Press, 1931). Intended 
originally to have been ‘ the introductory chapter to a study of the political 
influence of the harem’ during the ‘ Reign of Women’, which lasted 150 
years, the book is an historical and descriptive sketch of the Grand Seraglio. 
Besides an exhaustive study of the Turkish and other literature on the 
subject, the author made a plan of the Winter Harem during the war, 
even when the British aeroplanes were bombing Constantinople. She 
regards Muhammad II as founder of the palace in 1465, on the authority 
of Kritoboulos, none of his successors having rebuilt it or added much to 
it. As Madame Halidé Edib’ says in her introduction, the most important 
chapter politically is that on the Palace School, based largely on the treatise 
of the page Bobovi in the British Museum. Its object was to produce officials 
and ‘ warrior statesmen ’, and it produced forty-eight out of sixty-two grand 
viziers. The teaching of music, physical exercises (especially horsemanship 
and the jerid), and a handicraft points, according to Dr. Miller, to a Platonic 
origin, while the pupils were so largely of Christian birth, that Wratislaw 
could write in 1591 that no ‘ pasha was a natural-born Turk’; thus the 
captured Balkans captured their vanquisher. A chapter is devoted to ‘ the 
Pavilion of the Holy Mantle’, which no Christian has penetrated, but of 

1 Ante, xlvii. 166. 
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which a plan has been furnished by the Turkish ministry of education. There 
Muhammad V prayed after the defeats in the Balkan war of 1912, while 
the standard of the Prophet was last publicly exhibited on the declaration of 
war in 1915, the School being abolished in 1922. In 1526 ambassadors began 
to report on the influence of the harem, when Roxelana became Suleiman I’s 
chief favourite, ‘the sole instance on the part of an Osmanli sultan of 
fidelity to one woman’, and that his legal wife. The decline of Turkey 
is traced to harem influence including the black eunuchs. Later chapters 
describe the ‘tulipomania’ of Ahmed III, who held the ‘ Tulip Féte’ there, 
and the fires of 1574, 1665, and 1826, after which Mahmud II permanently 
removed his residence to Beshiktash, while the Grand Seraglio became the 
‘ Palace of Tears ’, where dwelt the discarded harems of the dead sultans 
till their dispersal in 1909, followed in 1924 by the annexation of this 
royal domain to the republican museums. The second part is mainly 
architectural, but contains such historical curiosities as the race for life 
between the grand vizier and the executioner in 1823, the Fountain of 
Execution, the Example Stones, the etiquette of ambassadorial audiences, 
the culinary hierarchy, and the clandestine import of wine. There are 
sixty-nine illustrations and plans. ‘ Coronea and Modena’ (p. 194) should 
be Coron and Modon; there are better editions of Kritoboulos and 
Chalkokondyles. W. M. 


The complicated methods by which medieval universities were financed 
have never been properly investigated in detail, so that there is good reason 
to welcome the attempt to elucidate the fiscal arrangements of the univer- 
sity of Tiibingen made by Fritz Ernst in Die wirtschaftliche Ausstattung der 
Universitat Tiibingen in ihren ersten Jahrzehnten (1477-1534) (Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1929). This small university obtained its revenues almost 
entirely from impropriated churches, a small amount of property, and some 
direct bequests of money. The relations between the university and the 
vicars serving the churches which supplied it with part of its revenues were 
necessarily close, and troubles naturally arose about appointments, about 
the collection of tithes and other dues, and about the apportionment of the 
money that the university actually received. Essentially, the university 
was dependent to a remarkable degree upon a good harvest and a good 
vine crop ; its revenues, both from tithes and from its estates, were directly 
affected by these factors. On the whole, the university property seems to 
have been administered honestly and well; the figures and tables set out 
in this book indicate relatively good business methods and reasonable 
competence. It is true that the author is forced to recognize that no 
complete account of the university finances is possible, and he seems, perhaps 
designedly, to have paid little attention to income that was derived from 
fees paid by students. Nor is there much attempt to compare conditions 
at Tiibingen with those elsewhere, although some space is given to parallels 
at Heidelberg, Freiburg, and Basel. The book could be improved by a map 
showing the situation of the university property, by diagrams, and by an 
index. G. R. P. 


Under the title, The Revolt of the Netherlands (London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1932), Professor P. Geyl has published an English translation of 
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that part of his Geschiedenis van de Nederlandsche Stam} which deals with 
the revolt down to the Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609. This is the first book 
in English which makes effective use of a large quantity oi new Dutch 
material, and for this as well as for its other merits is to be warmly com- 
mended. B. 


Professor Friedrich Brie in his Imperialistische Strémungen in der Eng- 
lischen Literatur (Halle/Saale : Niemeyer, 1928) has published a greatly 
revised and enlarged edition of a work which appeared in 1916. It is a study 
of the patriotic utterances of English poets and writers, and contains an 
acute, though necessarily brief, analysis of the imperialistic sentiment in 
many of the authors who are cited. The work is perhaps rather the study 
of an aspect of English literature than an examination of an aspect of 
English history. It is the story of the literary expression of imperialism 
rather than the history of imperialistic sentiment in England. It does not 
enable us to estimate the real strength of that sentiment in any age or even 
in the writers who are quoted ; and the cumulative effect of its citations 
would rather tend to produce an optical illusion. For the historian the 
chief value of the book—which he must otherwise regard as a kind of an- 
thology based upon a strict selective principle—lies in the very able and 
interesting analyses which the author gives of what might be called the 
‘ingredients’ of patriotism at various periods of our history; showing 
patriotism to be a complex thing, of changing pattern, a variable combina- 
tion of ideas and affections. The contribution of puritanism to the ideals 
and the idiom of the jingoist, the revival of imperialism as the idealist’s 
reaction against the utilitarians, and the effects of the doctrine of evolution 
upon the conceptions of the later nineteenth-century imperialists, are made 
to illustrate how contributory streams of thought may come to reinforce 
patriotic ardour, and to provide new language for its expression, giving its 
poets a new range of images and its apologists a new line of defence. 

H. B. 


A gap in English bibliography has been filled by Mrs. Ethyn Williams 
Kirby’s William Prynne (Cambridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press, 
1931). A biography of this puritan is difficult, because the material is almost 
entirely confined to his pamphlets. Apparently he wrote few private letters 
and had few friends whose literary remains refer to him otherwise than as a 
public figure. This study is therefore largely a record of Prynne’s published 
opinions and is mainly valuable as a guide to his countless pamphlets. 
The dry-as-dust style in which he wrote has deterred most scholars, and 
to-day he is probably chiefly remembered as the author of an unreadable 
book against the stage and as the victim of Laud’s tyranny. Mrs. Kirby 
shows that he has other claims to remembrance. She is surely right in 
stressing that, although an antiquary of remarkable industry and profound 
knowledge and a social reformer of much courage and pertinacity, Prynne 
is important mainly as a pamphleteer. She estimates highly the influence 
his writings exercised, especially in 1659, when she seems to give him as 
much credit as Monck for the bloodless Restoration. Since Prynne’s life 
was one long series of controversies, it is perhaps inevitable that a slight 

1 See ante, xlvii. 145. 
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flavour of partisanship can often be detected in this work. Generally 
speaking, such bias is not strong enough to matter ; but the position of the 
army has been misrepresented throughout. A chronological study of events 
in 1647-9 would refute many of the criticisms passed on the army in the 
latter part of chapter iv. To such statements as ‘The democracy of an 
army governed by such men as Hewson the cobbler, Hobson the tailor, and 
Pride the Sedgemoor swineherd and brewer’s waggoner, boded ill’, the 
simple answer is that the army was never so governed, a fact which Mrs. 
Kirby seemed to recognize a little earlier (p. 87), when she spoke, somewhat 
prematurely, of the army ‘led by the mighty figure of Cromwell’. It is 
regrettable that more pains were not taken both in the citations and in the 
bibliography. The carelessness in quoting can be seen by a comparison of 
the excerpts on p. 126 of William Prynne with the Nicholas Papers, iv. 139 
(not 130) and 157. The list of pamphlets by William Prynne is probably 
the most complete to be found in any one place ; but the titles are often 
slightly incorrect. Thus the best known of all Prynne’s works is cited as 
Histriomastiz : Or, The Players Scourge and Actors Tragedy. The correct 
form is, of course, Histrio-mastix. The players scourge or, actors tragedie. The 
section headed ‘ Other printed materials ’ has at least a score of mistakes. 
To attribute to Andrew Lang an edition of Baillie’s Letters and Journals is 
not likely to deceive anybody, but to abbreviate the title of Aubrey’s 
biographies to Brief Lives, 1669-1696, seems to suggest that the lives were of 
brief duration. On p. 215 there are at least five wrong dates of publication. 
On p. 217, Rushworth’s Historical Collections should not have been con- 


fined to 1628-48, nor the Memoirs of the Verney Family to 1660-96. Finally, 
it seems regrettable that the title of Anthony a’ Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses 
should be invariably spelled ‘ Oxoniensis ’, not to mention his being called 
* Sir ’ in the text. G. D. 


The Navy Records Society has published (1932) a list of Corrigenda to 
Letters and Papers relating to the First Dutch War, 1652-4. These, which were 
necessitated by criticisms on the accuracy of the translations (see ante, xliii. 
296), were to have been published in vol. vi, but could not be got ready in time. 
Many of the corrections, of which there are over twenty pages (very few of 
which apply to vol. vi), are of technical details, though these have their own 
importance since, as the preface rightly insists, ‘ archaeology is mainly an 
intensive form of history ’, or of geographical names, an important element 
in any form of military history. But there are also some which are sub- 
stantial, such as that in Tromp’s dispatch of 4 March 1653 cited in the 
passage in this Review referred to above. (No notice however seems to 
have been taken of Dr. Elias’s criticism of the passage in vol. iii, p. 235, about 
the vessel from Sluys.) The corrections, which have been made by Captain 
Dewar, appear to have been very carefully done, and there is a useful list of 
Dutch names in maritime geography of the seventeenth century. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that Blok’s Michiel Adriaanz. De Ruyter 1; 
contains reproductions of contemporary Dutch maps. 


The title of Dr. H. McLachlan’s book, English Education under the Test 
Acts (Manchester: University Press, 1931), would be rather misleading 
but for the sub-title ‘ being the history of the Non-conformist academies, 
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1662-1820’. The story of the struggle of convinced protestant non- 
conformists in eighteenth-century England to obtain the equivalent of a 
university education is a singularly pathetic one. Many attempts were 
made, all over the country, to provide adequate training for puritan 
ministers. Had the energy and money which went to the setting up of 
many academies been devoted to one centralized institution, much good 
might have been done to English education and English religion. As it 
was, not one of the academies whose history is here recorded ever attained 
during this period to a stable national reputation. Dr. McLachlan has 
obviously taken no small pains over this book and has brought forward 
a good deal of evidence for nonconformist education that is not as well 
known as it should be. His method of presenting his subject by dealing 
with each academy separately prevents him from attempting to give us 
an adequate picture of nonconformist education during the eighteenth 
century as a whole, but, for this, his book will be an indispensable guide. 
G. R. P. 


In The Making of William Penn (London: Longmans, 1930), by 
Mabel Richmond Brailsford, the object has been ‘ to form an estimate of 
the influences which helped to mould his character, and to show him, not as 
the outstanding figure of Quaker history, but as the greatest Englishman 
and the greatest European of his time’. It is hardly necessary to say that 
a much greater measure of success attends the first part of this programme 
than the second. Over the early life of William Penn three men exercised 
a potent influence: his father, the admiral, who imbued him with a love 
of the sea he never lost and secured for him the lasting friendship of James, 
duke of York ; John Owen, the independent vice-chancellor at Oxford ; 
and Moise Amyraut, professor of theology at Saumur. The conversion to 
Quakerism was mainly the work of Thomas Loe, to whose eloquent speech 
and convincing testimony he first listened at the tender age of 13, and to 
whose address, ten years later, on ‘ the Faith that overcometh the world ’ 
his decision to become a Friend can be attributed. On these questions 
and, indeed, on all that directly concern William Penn, Miss Brailsford is 
excellent. She is very familiar with the abundant Quaker literature and 
very skilful in the selection of apt quotations. Her knowledge of the 
general history that forms her background is less exact. It is significant 
that her bibliography includes only two modern works unconnected with 
Quakerism, Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches (1871 edition) and G. M. 
Trevelyan’s England under the Stuarts. The consequence is that there are 
some strange generalizations, and space wasted in proving at length what 
has already been demonstrated. The chapter devoted to the vindication 
of Admiral Penn is unnecessary in view of 8. R. Gardiner’s examination of 
Clarendon’s statement that Penn offered to hand over the English fleet to 
Charles II about 1654 (Commonwealth and Protectorate, iii. 216-17). On 
the whole naval history is not well treated. On page 1 are statements that 
‘ one of the most remarkable features of . . . the Civil War was the fact that 
the Navy of England took no share in it’, and that the navy was ‘ the 
determining cause of the quarrel between King and people’ in 1642; 
and on page 2 it is said that the Vanguard man-of-war and six merchant 
ships were handed over to Richelieu in 1625 ‘ to help him in the reduction 
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of the Protestants of Rochelle’. They were so used, it is true, but it is 
likely that this was in violation of an implied understanding to the contrary. 
Certainly there is no reason to suppose that Charles I sent the ships with 
the deliberate intention that they should assist in the reduction of La 
Rochelle. G. D. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1671-3, by 
Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, with an introduction and notes by W. T. Ottewill 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1932), carries on the East India Company’s 
history through another two years of quiet development. Under the bene- 
volent sway of the Restoration government, now in its second decade, the 
Company’s trade settles into a prosperous groove marked by higher divi- 
dends to the proprietors and well-earned gratuities to the governor, deputy 
governor, and committees. Dividends, it is interesting to note, could still be 
taken in goods at the Company’s sales or in money, and a preference in the 
way of discount, or earlier payment, was sometimes given to those who chose 
the first method. The chief political interest lies in the Anglo-Dutch war, 
which did not prove to have a very serious effect on the English eastern 
trade. Indeed, on balance, the East India Company had gained from their 
Dutch rivals, and Arlington informed the plenipotentiaries who were nego- 
tiating the treaty of peace, ‘Our East India Company have received little 
or no damage either by the loss of ships, goods or places, and that on the 
contrary it had pleased God to bless our arms so far that we have not only 
retaken the island of St. Helena; but also made considerable prizes of ships 
belonging to the Dutch East India Company infinitely exceeding what they 
can... have taken from our subjects.’ Attempts were made in these years 
to open up trade with Japan, but met with no success partly because the 
emperor had heard from the Dutch that the king of England had married 
the ‘ daughter of Portugal’, which country was the enemy of Japan. But 
if Charles II by his marriage with Catherine of Braganza had thus un- 
wittingly prejudiced the interests of the Company in the Far East, he was 
solicitous in all other ways to support and encourage them : in the letter 
which he wrote at their instance to theking of Bantam in 1671 he informs 
that potentate that ‘ your justice and kindness to our Company and to 
their agents and ministers residing with you in the Indies are the only acts 
of your friendship which we expect or can receive.’ P. E. R. 


The object of Professor 8S. Lovering in L’ Activité intellectuelle de V’ Angle- 
terre d’aprés V’ancien ‘Mercure de France’ (1672-1778) (Paris: Boccard, 
1930) is to illustrate the extent and character of English influence upon the 
French intellect from the notices of English books in a long-lived French 
periodical. The Mercure Galante, first published in 1672, was continued 
under various titles until 1724, when it was succeeded by the Mercure de 
France, a more serious journal, which lasted until 1778. Mr. Lovering 
makes a threefold division of the entire period. The first extends from 1672 
to 1724. Political enmity for many years obstructed the intellectual inter- 
course of the two peoples, so that the Mercure hardly allotted any space to 
notices of English books. It was not until 1705 that it contained a criticism 
of English verse. After the Treaty of Utrecht more curiosity seems to 
have been felt about English thought. The discoveries of Newton and the 
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progress of medicine in England were repeatedly noticed. The second division 
of the period extends from 1724 to 1756. During these years the political 
relations of France and England were less hostile, sometimes even friendly. 
Not only English natural science and English medicine, but English litera- 
ture obtained frequent notice. The English dramatists, including Shake- 
speare and Jonson, were discussed at some length. In translations of 
Shakespeare’s plays the Mercure of 1745 could discern a great number of 
sublime passages, despite his neglect of decorum and the rules. But Pope, 
so regular and so brilliant, was the English poet most admired. Bacon’s 
essays were praised and Swift’s writings called forth enthusiasm. Richard- 
son’s Pamela excited admiration and Fielding’s Tom Jones was trans- 
lated into French almost immediately after publication. In spite of the 
difference of religion the Mercure noticed with approval English apologetics 
aimed against the deists or at the harmonizing of natural science with 
revelation. But, strangely enough, the third division of the period, the 
years from 1756 to 1778, saw an outbreak of French enthusiasm for English 
literature in all its branches which even the disastrous Seven Years’ war 
could not damp down. The inquiry into the sublime and beautiful of an 
author then so little known as Burke was translated in 1765. A translation 
of Tristram Shandy received favourable notice in the Mercure. So did the 
writings of Blackstone, Hume, and Gibbon. Thomson, Young, and Mac- 
pherson exercised, Mr. Lovering thinks, a real influence in preparing France 
for the romantic movement. Some slips ought to be corrected in a second 
edition. Thus Sir John Pringle could not have been physician to Queen 
Anne and to George III (p. 35). The Waller who wrote on natural history 
in 1716 cannot have been Waller the poet who died in 1687 (p. 40). John 
More who wrote about pigeons in the eighteenth century was certainly not 
Thomas More who was beheaded in the sixteenth (p. 41). F. C. M. 


Le Baron Marc de Villiers traces and illustrates by maps the route of 
La Salle’s last and disastrous journey in L’ Expédition de Cavelier de la Salle 
dans le Golfe du Mexique (1684-87) (Paris : Maisonneuve, 1931). The author 
exculpates the sailor Beaujeu and attributes the tragic failure of the enter- 
prise to ‘limagination désordonnée’ of La Salle, who conceived two 
incompatible designs, aggression upon the Spaniards in New Mexico and 
colonization on the Mississippi. The author reasonably remarks that the 
great explorer should be judged not by the errors of this fatal enterprise, but 
by the work of his whole life, F. A. K. 


In volume xlvi of the Camden Third Series, edited for the Royal Histori- 
cal Society, Dr. D. B. Horn and his collaborators have described and classi- 
fied nearly five hundred accredited British Diplomatic Representatives, 
1689-1789, i.e. the period which lies between our revolution and that of 
France (London : 1932). The lists, alphabetical for countries and chrono- 
logical for men, are based upon documents, whether preserved in the Public 
Record Office and British Museum or printed by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. So far as is possible, they date the arrivals and departures of 
the diplomat, indicate where his credentials and instructions may be found, 
and guide the would-be historian of his mission to the sources. The result 
demonstrates the immense research that must be given to so great a task. 
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In such a compilation it is perhaps worth while to resist the printer’s custom 
which demands ‘ British Diplomatic Representatives ’ at the head of every 
page instead of words of real use, such as the name of the country in 
question. Perhaps the Royal Historical Society might enhance the value of 
these lists by keeping at their offices a copy to which researchers might con- 
tribute additions and emendations and which they mightconsult. Dr. Horn, 
for instance, records an obscure mission of one Sherdley to Venice, and a 
subsequent mission of Shirley to St. Petersburg, which produced some impor- 
tantdispatches. The accident that at St. Petersburg Shirley was once referred 
to as ‘Mr. Sherdley’ would interest Dr. Horn, while any one attempting to 
estimate the value of Shirley’s strictures on Catherine and on Russia will be 
grateful to the lists for suggesting that he had Venice freshin mind. Intime, 
something like a complete record of the dates of birth and death of the 
diplomats might be compiled, a great boon to the historian. Only those 
who have been forced to know it can realize the assistance given by such 
careful reprints as those of Gunning’s and R. M. Keith’s dispatches in the 
Danske Magasin, and for many purposes accessibility counts for more than 
completeness. W. FR. 


The four finely produced volumes entitled Samuel Johnson, President of 
King’s College, His Career and Writings (New York : Columbia University 
Press, 1929), edited by H. and C. Schneider, are full of interesting matter. 
Vol. i, Autobiography and Letters, affords a picture of simple and affectionate 
family life in colonial Connecticut worthy to rank with the correspondence 
of John and Abigail Adams. Vol. ii, The Philosopher, consists of a reprint 
of the Elementa Philosophica, together with illustrative pieces. Vol. iii, 
The Churchman, contains ecclesiastical correspondence, sermons, devotional 
writings, and a reprint of various controversial pamphlets. In vol iv, 
Founding King’s College, are collected correspondence and various papers 
relating to the early history of what is now Columbia University. The 
volumes are primarily important for the history of education and of the 
Anglican church in New England and the middle colonies. But they contain 
as well material which will be of value to the student of ecclesiastical affairs 
in the mother country; and, while neither in the sermons nor in Johnson’s 
pamphlets is there any direct discussion of political principles, the political 
and sectarian opposition to the foundation of an Anglican college in New 
York is the occasion of discussions of much constitutional significance. The 
endeavour to substitute incorporation by act of assembly for incorporation 
by royal charter betrays the jealousy felt by an ambitious legislature of the 
establishment of any rights beyond its own control, and goes to the root 
of a difference in constitutional theory which was developing between 
the home government and the colonies. In vol. i there is a valuable report 
of a speech made by Trecothick in April 1770 on a motion for leave to 
introduce a bill repealing the duty on tea (i. 467-9), but the editors have not 
noticed that it was published in the Trumbull Papers as long ago as 
1885; and indeed their work throughout is lacking in that minute 
thoroughness which the remains of Johnson deserved. There are a con- 
siderable number of misprints and mistranscriptions, and the editors are 
particularly inattentive to misprints in Latin. They have abandoned the 

1 Collections of the Mass. Hist. Soc., 5th series, vol. ix, 430-3. 
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original spelling and punctuation in the correspondence, and have even 
departed from it in reprinting the Elementa. Hebrew and Greek phrases are 
omitted from sermons and philosophical writings on the hardly warranted 
assumption that they were superfluities ‘ inserted as flourishes of erudition 
and adornment’. In printing in vol. i a most interesting list of books 
read, 1719-56, the editors impenitently confess that the manuscript was 
difficult to decipher and that they made no attempt to check the titles, 
and the list is in consequence disfigured by many blunders, such as 
‘Dummon Defense of N. England Charters ’, ‘ Cornelii Nenotis ’, ‘ Garch ’ 
for ‘Garth’, or the transformation of ‘Sir P. Rycaut’s Abridgement of 
Platina’s Lives of the Popes’ into ‘Sir P. Ryeants Abridgement of Plotino’s’ 
[&c.]. The attempt to break up the correspondence according to subject 
is an unsuccessful device, and it would have been much more satisfactory to 
have had the letters in a single chronological series. But the inclusion in 
vol. iv of a calendar of Johnson papers is some compensation. H. H. B. 


A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789, by Lyon N. Richard- 
son (New York: Nelson, 1931), contains a detailed examination of the origin 
and contents of the many short-lived American periodicals within the dates 
mentioned. The author is probably justified in his claim to treat a limited 
period more thoroughly than his recent predecessors who have apparently 
covered the same ground. His treatise will be a useful guide to published 
work which is especially liable to escape attention ; and the main criticism 
that must occur to the reader is that the narrative form is undesirable. The 
bibliography and the index are especially valuable, and the whole might 
have been still more so had the author compiled a handbook with the pains 
he has taken to construct a narrative. G. H. G. 


The title-page itself almost furnishes a notice of Pichardo’s Treatise on 
the limits of Louisiana and Texas, an argumentative historical treatise . . . to 
disprove the claim of the United States that Texas was included in the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803... . From a transcript of the original MS. in the 
Mexican Archives ; translated into English by C. W. Hackett, C. C. Shelby, 
and M. R. Splawn ; edited and annotated by C. W. Hackett. Vol. i (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1931). In 1808 the Viceroy of New Spain commis- 
sioned Father Pichardo to investigate the question, ‘ What did France cede 
to Spain (in 1762) and what is it that the latter ceded to France (in 1803)?’ 
The 543 pages of text in this volume, apart from the editor’s introduction, 
bibliography, and index, contain about one-fourth of the treatise. This 
consists of a collection of documents of great historical value, linked to- 
gether by the comments of Pichardo, who contrived to make a remarkably 
readable book out of this controversial disquisition on an intricate question. 
The work shows the author or compiler, a Creole born and educated in 
Mexico, to have been a scholar of wide learning, notable power of exposition, 
and indefatigable industry. F. A. K. 


Mr. E. F. Brown’s life of Joseph Hawley (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1931), up-country lawyer, cousin, neighbour, and opponent of Jonathan 
Edwards, and one of the radical leaders of Massachusetts from 1766 to 1776, 
contains a good deal of general history which is very familiar and some 
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descriptive writing not altogether guiltless of false sentiment ; and although 
there is plenty of correspondence for the revolutionary period, for the rest 
the author has been hampered in the delineation of Hawley himself by a 
paucity of suitable material ; for briefs, sessions and town records, assembly 
journals, and the like afford but a lean diet for a biographer. Yet he has 
produced a lively and instructive picture of the man, doubly valuable 
because Hawley himself was worth studying, and because he came from the 
back country of which the life is so much more difficult to picture than that 
of the older coastal settlements. Mr. Brown has rendered a material service 
to the understanding of revolutionary Massachusetts. H. H. B. 


The Private Sea Journals, 1778-1782, kept by Admiral Sir Thomas 
Pasley, Bart., edited by R. M. 8S. Pasley (London: Dent, 1931), is a very 
human document. The writing of private diaries was a much more common 
practice in the days of sail than it is to-day. This was doubtless due to the 
slower and more measured mode of life. When a ship took several weeks to 
make a passage that is now covered in a day, there was not only more time 
for keeping up a diary but plenty of incident in the battle with the elements. 
Thomas Pasley served in the navy during a golden age, the age of Rodney, 
Howe, and Hood. His best-known service was as a flag-officer at the ‘ First 
of June’. These journals do not carry us as far as that famous battle. They 
were written during the War of American Independence when the author 
was a captain, and though we are only once brought in touch with serious 
fighting—that at Porto Praya—the journal makes most interesting and 
amusing reading, and affords a first-rate picture of life afloat in the eigh- 
teenth century. Judged by the entries in his diary, the author was a man 
of marked character, holding strong views on most subjects but always able 
to appreciate the humorous side of life. A sea-officer’s diary must be 
expected to contain much about the state of the weather, the manceuvring 
of the ship and the routine work of a man-of-war, but Pasley’s diary 
acquires its main interest from the author’s shrewd comments on men and 
matters. He was a sociable fellow and thoroughly enjoyed entertaining 
and being entertained. As captain of the Jupiter he took a prominent part 
in the battle of Porto Praya, when Suffren sailed into the bay and attacked 
Commodore Johnstone’s fleet lying at anchor. His journal throws new 
lizht on that engagement and the subsequent events. Pasley was evidently 
a fine ship captain, who enforced strict discipline and, at the same time, 
earned the respect and loyalty of his subordinates. W.M. J. 





Under the title of L’ Enfant and Washington (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929) Elizabeth S. Kite has brought together for the Institut 
Frangais de Washington a collection of documents and extracts from docu- 
ments relating to L’Enfant’s share in creating the new city of Washington 
in 1791-2. The chronological arrangement of material, an appreciable part 
of which has not previously been printed, is prefaced by an essay published 
in 1916 by M. Jusserand on ‘Major L’Enfant and the Federal City’. Whilst 
it is doubtful if the documents printed here will add greatly to previous 
knowledge of the subject, such a compilation interspersed with comment 
gives in one volume the essentials of a great enterprise and an unfortunate 
controversy. G. H. G. 
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Mahan described Commodore Bainbridge as the best-equipped officer 
of his time. This is high praise, but The Life of William Bainbridge, written 
by his friend General H. A. 8. Dearborn in 1816, now edited by J. Barnes 
(Princeton : University Press, 1931), is the story of a born leader, a fine 
seaman, and a gallant gentleman. His fearlessness and initiative were 
revealed at a very early age when, almost single-handed, he quelled mutiny 
on two occasions. Early manifestation of unusual power of command 
secured rapid advancement, and in the busy life that followed he was con- 
stantly to show the same high qualities. And it was a busy life. General 
Dearborn takes us rapidly from one continent to another, from seafaring in 
the West Indies to diplomatic dealings with the autocratic Dey of Algiers, 
from prison-life in Tripoli to serious fighting in the war of 1812. In the 
intervals between these more exciting episodes, we find him turning his 
talents to shipbuilding, testing ordnance, and improving signalling methods. 
The book gives us an interesting insight into the work of the American 
frigates during the war with Great Britain. Bainbridge’s most distinguished 
service was when his broad pennant was flying in the Constitution. There 
is a full account of the fierce duel between the Constitution and the British 
frigate Java, an action which brought Bainbridge fame and reward. His 
service at sea was cut short when his government decided to build seventy- 
four gun-ships, as his unique knowledge of shipbuilding was naturally in 
request. How far we have travelled since those days or, as many will think, 
how much we have lost is clearly shown by the chivalry which distinguished 
the sea-fighting and the importance of the ‘ man on the spot’. An American 
senior naval officer operating in the Mediterranean in the days before the 
invention of wireless and cables had to rely entirely on his own judgement. 
The United States government were well served by their commodore in 
those difficult years. The story of the challenge issued by an American 
captain to the captain of a British sloop is symptomatic of the prevailing 
ideas on the conduct of war. The larger American vessels were to hold off 
so as to make the expected fight a fair one. The British captain did not 
accept the challenge, to the indignation of the biographer. It is a book 
which is not only the life-story of a fine seaman, but also throws light on 
a period of history that has received little attention. W. M. J. 


Das Alte Recht und die Revolution, by Erwin Hélzle (Munich and Berlin : 
Oldenbourg, 1931), is, as its sub-title explains, a political history of Wur- 
temberg in the years 1789-1805, and will be followed, as its preface declares, 
by a volume that will carry the narrative down to 1819. It is based upon 
manuscript materials and is an authoritative overhauling of ‘ the history of 
a small state in a great period’. Itis, however, something more than this; 
for, by the organization of the story, the book has a theme and a unity of its 
own ; and, though possessing a special application, it may claim a wider 
interest. It is a close examination of the effects of the French Revolution 
upon thought and foreign policy, upon domestic controversies and the 
development of institutions in a German state ; an examination that is the 
more important in view of the geographical position of Wurtemberg, and 
also the more curious in view of the peculiar constitution of this state in the 
eighteenth century. The book opens with an admirable analysis of the 
structure of old Wurtemberg, in the days when we are told that Fox 
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regarded it as the only state in Europe, apart from England, that possessed 
a ‘constitution’; and the author, who is more than a narrator of political 
history, closely analyses the interesting process by which this anarchically 
disjointed country arrived at the condition of a modern state. H. B. 


In The Armies of the First French Republic, and the Rise of the Marshals 
of Napoleon I : The Armies in the West, 1793 to 1797, and the Armies in the 
South, 1792 to March 1796 (London: Milford, 1931), the late Colonel 
R. W. Phipps continues the record of the French Republic’s successful 
defence of its frontiers against all the nations which attacked them. The 
spectacle of Prussians, Austrians, Russians, British, Italians, and Spaniards 
thwarted in turn, or even simultaneously, is an extraordinary one, even more 
so because of the inexperience of most of the French commanders and the 
shakiness of some of the younger French troops. When we recall that there 
was also a series of internal revolutions, that in the west of France being of 
a most formidable character, the effort put forth by the Republic appears 
stupendous. We must not forget that France’s enemies played into her 
hands by not co-ordinating their attacks, by indifferent leadership on many 
occasions and almost incredible blunders on others, and in some cases by 
half-heartedness ; all that may help to explain the French successes but 
hardly diminishes their grandeur. This third volume covers the defence of 
the Republic against the royalist rebels of the west and the defence of its 
southern frontiers against the Spaniards and Italians. It should be as 
interesting as either of its predecessors, since the Spanish campaigns are 
virtually unknown in this country; the young Bonaparte makes his first 
appearance on the stage in the recapture of Toulon, and the campaigns in 
La Vendée have a dramatic quality all their own. Yet it is not. Colonel 
Phipps hurries over La Vendée, his justification being that of the future 
marshals only Berthier and Grouchy play considerable parts there. Names 
such as Cathelineau and Larochejacquelein do not even appear in the 
index. Regarding Toulon the author has little or nothing that is new to tell 
us. The Spanish campaigns were not very spirited, though the Créole 
Dugommier, who had commanded at Toulon and given Bonaparte his 
chance there, was a capable soldier, and it was in them that Augereau, one 
of the men who ‘ brag, boast, and perform ’, won his spurs. That leaves only 
Italy, and as we read we cannot help thinking of what is to come and how 
things will change when Bonaparte succeeds Schérer. Again, the maps are 
not an improvement on their predecessors, which were indifferent. Colonel 
C. F. Phipps, the author’s son and editor, who died while this volume was in 
the press, makes a defence of them in his preface, but not a convincing one. 
Finally, as in the previous volumes, Colonel Phipps uses only French 
authorities, or English where there are any. Thus, from the Spanish side, 
we have only the memoirs of Godoy, which, it chanced, had been translated 
into French. Nevertheless, the old merits remain, and two at least are 
great ones. The first consists of the assembly and sifting of the works of 
very numerous and often conflicting authorities into one clear and impartial 
narrative. The second is an admirable military sense and judgement. 
Colonel Phipps’s comments on any strategical plan or on the engagements 
to which it led are always illuminating and often form the most penetrating 
criticism possible. The publishers hope that it may be possible to continue 
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this series, despite the editor’s death, and we may echo their hope ; for it 
would be a pity if the further results of these useful and painstaking labours 
were not to be available to students. C. F. 


The third volume of Monsieur G. Lacour-Gayet’s Talleyrand (1754-1838) 
(Paris: Payot, 1931) covers the period 1815-1838. It deals largely with 
the private life of Talleyrand including the famous death-bed recantation, 
which is retold with sympathetic irony. In this part of his work M. Lacour- 
Gayet is far more at home than when he is analysing Talleyrand’s activities 
in 1815 or his work in London as ambassador after the accession of Louis 
Philippe. Of those important transactions he has only a superficial know- 
ledge. The wealth of information which English dispatches and memoirs 
throw on Talleyrand is almost completely neglected, there being only 
references to two English authorities of no great importance. There is 
some new evidence from the Talleyrand and Broglie Archives and the usual 
French sources are handled with discretion and skill. But the value of the 
book lies more in its treatment of Talleyrand’s character and habits, which 
are revealed with an intimacy which occasionally becomes rather sly and 
even malicious. M. Lacour-Gayet has no illusions about Talleyrand and 
he perhaps scarcely does justice to the role which Talleyrand played in these 
last years of his life, when he was often a deciding factor in French politics. 
But Talleyrand’s relations with his enemies, his friends, and his family, 
especially the Duchesse de Dino, for whom, M. Lacour-Gayet suggests, he 
had more than avuncular affection, are delightfully portrayed. C.K. W. 


Mr. B. P. Thomas’s Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867 (Baltimore : 
1930), is a painstaking doctoral dissertation in the Johns Hopkins series of 
studies in historical and political science, in which the relevant printed 
material in English is supplemented, after 1824, by extensive use of the 
archives of the department of state. In view of the work already done by 
Hildt, Golder, and others on this subject, Mr. Thomas’s main contribution 
lies in his chapters on Cuba and Russo-American relations, on the com- 
mercial treaty of 1832, and on the closing of Russian America to American 
trade after the expiration of article four of the treaty of 1824. The book 
is marred by the author’s lack of sufficient acquaintance with European and 
Russian history, and the earlier chapters would have gained by consultation 
of H. Pilder’s Die Russisch-Amerikanische Handelskompanie bis 1825 
(Berlin : 1914), which is based to a large extent on Russian authorities not 
utilized by Mr. Thomas. A map of the Pacific coast of North America 
would have been a welcome addition. To the bibliography should now be 
added E. A. Adamov’s contribution to Krasny Arkhiv, vol. xxxviii (also in 
the Journal of Modern History, vol. ii), in which are given the instructions 
to the Russian admiral at New York in 1863 and Brunnow’s warnings from 


London. B. H. 8S. 


In the new series of Bijdragen voor Economische Geschiedenis, published by 
Prof. Z. W. Sneller (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1931), Dr. P. J. Bouman has 
an instructive volume on Rotterdam en het Duitsche Achterland, 1831-51, 
i.e. in the epoch between the separation of Belgium and the Rhine Naviga- 
tion Act in the beginning and the definite commercial treaty between 
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Holland and the Zollverein at the close. Two graphic maps (on pp. 47 and 
195) show the development of the three zones of Rotterdam’s hinterland in 
Holland itself, the Prussian Rhineland, and Upper Germany during this 
epoch. The more equal density of trade relations in 1831 had in 1851 made 
room for a concentration round Cologne and Frankfort, signifying that the 
more active roll of the Dutch seaport had subsided into that of a transit 
factor in the service of the Zollverein’s own growing industry and com- 
merce. One of the chief means of this development, too, is marked in the 
second map, viz. the beginning of the continental railway age which, 
assisted by canal building, both created a powerful demand for English 
materials and provided for an ever wider distribution of these materials 
along lines competing with the traditional Rhine traffic via Holland. The 
author, who has made extensive studies not only in the vast literature of the 
subject, whether contemporary or recent, but also in the chief archives of 
Dutch and Rhenish centres (above all the Rheinisch-Westfalisches Wirt- 
schaftsarchiv at Cologne), has treated with laudable impartiality the failure 
of Holland’s first attempt, after the restoration of 1815, to retain by barring 
the mouths of the Rhine its old commercial and capitalistic ascendancy over 
the German hinterland, and the new division of labour reached on the basis 
of the growing economic strength and independence of Zollverein Germany, 
here under the leadership of the great commercial and industrial captains 
of Cologne like the Camphausens, Hansemann, and Mevissen. C. B. 


Students of colonial history will be grateful to Professor Paul Knaplund 
for his scholarly edition of the Letters from Lord Sydenham . . . to Lord John 


Russell (London: Allen & Unwin, 1931). Extracts from these letters were 
printed in the memoir by Sydenham’s brother, Poulett Scrope, and his 
secretary, T. W. C. Murdoch, published in 1843 ; and the letters have been 
used in more recent studies by the late Professor Shortt and by Professor 
J. L. Morison. They were, however, well worthy of publication in full, for 
they are not only important historically but very readable into the bargain. 
Sydenham, or Charles Poulett Thomson, as he was before his peerage, was 
governor-general of Canada from October 1839 until his death less than 
two years later; and his name will always be associated with the Union 
Act of 1840, which is now generally recognized as an important step towards 
both responsible government and federation. The extraordinary thing is 
that, in spite of his opposition to responsible g’vernment and the apparent 
breakdown of his system of government a ycar after his death, with the 
advent of Baldwin and La Fontaine to power, Sydenham’s work had a 
permanent as well as a temporary and trans:tional value for Canada. He 
was a strange, vain, impatient creature, often astray in his judgements of 
individuals ; Baldwin he dismissed as ‘ the. most crotchety impracticable 
enthusiast I ever had to deal with ’, without a future in political life, and 
La Fontaine was ‘a cantankerous fellow ‘vithout talent, and not worth 
buying or I would have had him when I »leased’. Yet the sheer energy 
of the man, who, though a semi-invalid, ws in effect governor-general and 
prime minister at once, his business capacity and his skill in the manage- 
ment of men, far more than counterbalanced his defects. The impression 
left by these letters, written without reserve to a man who was not only 
an official chief but a former cabinet colleague and an intimate friend, is 
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that Sydenham first taught the Canadians the meaning of post-Reform Bill 
government ; and they throw light not only on Canadian conditions but 
on early Victorian conceptions of politics. It is a pity that Russell’s side 
of the correspondence has, apparently, disappeared, but there is good reason 
to be thankful for what we have. The introduction, notes, and index are 
all well done, though the notes might have gained in value had they given 
the reader the information for which he is referred to Hansard or to blue 
books, and the introduction might have pointed out the great flaw in 
Sydenham’s work : his failure in dealing with the French Canadians. A few 
misprints of French and Latin tags should have been corrected. But these 
are very minor points in a useful and attractive book. W. P.M. 


M. René Arnaud’s recent work! has been translated into English by 
E. F. Buckley as The Second Republic and Napoleon III (London: Heine- 
mann, 1931). The book forms the ninth volume in the National History 
of France edited by M. F. Funck-Brentano. The translation is careful and 
accurate, and the book reads well. It should be of great use to students 
who have not access to the original volume. E. L. W. 


Many unpublished documents from the British, French, and Viennese 
archives, with access to the Suez Canal Library, have enabled Dr. Charles 
W. Hallberg to write of The Suez Canal : its History and Diplomatic Im- 
portance (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931). After briefly 
describing the ‘Canal of the Pharaohs’, he relates how Ptolemy II, the Vene- 
tians in 1504, and a French writer under Richelieu proposed a direct canal 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas, how the Turks in 1586 suggested 
one between the Red Sea and the Nile, how the French revived the scheme 
in 1685, and how Leibnitz urged Louis XIV and Magallon the directory 
to take Egypt. Bonaparte’s expedition was the result; he ordered Le 
Pére to survey the isthmus, and the latter’s report inspired de Lesseps. 
British opposition more than physical or financial difficulties delayed 
the cutting of the canal. France supported a canal, England a railway ; 
Palmerston described a canal as ‘ impracticable’ and the project as a 
‘bubble scheme ’, and Clarendon declared that it would be ‘ suicidal ’ for 
England to agree to the concession made by Said to de Lesseps, whose only 
object was ‘to cut a wide breach’ between Syria and Egypt. British 
diplomacy at Constantinople threatened to abandon the defence of Turkey’s 
independence if the suzerain power approved the concession, while the 
French patriotically bought the canal shares. As the author says, ‘ England 
at first opposed the canal, then accepted it as inevitable, and finally secured 
control’. Yet ‘from the first she was the most important patron of the 
new channel’, which Gladstone had advocated. Disraeli’s purchase of 
the Khedive’s shares is graphically told with the comment that ‘ as soon 
as the canal became the great highway to India, it was inevitable that 
England should have desired to control it’. But at first sailing and bigger 
steamships preferred the Cape route, Mediterranean countries competed 
with British Far Eastern trade, and Mauritius and St. Helena suffered. 
Greek participation in the digging of the canal and Trikoupes’ dispatch of 
three Greek warships to Alexandria in 1882 are omitted. The European 

1 Ante, xlvi. 169. 
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war was the canal’s crucial test. It proved ‘ that without adequate pro- 
tection for merchant shipping, the Suez route was unsafe in war time’, and 
“weakened the argument that the canal is vital to the British Empire ’. 
The Panama Canal is shown in an appendix to have not yet affected 
seriously the Suez route. The book includes the failure of the London Con- 
ference of 1930; a footnote mentions the declining traffic of 1931. The con- 
clusion is that, while important for the mistress of India, the canal ‘ has 
not been altogether a blessing’, and certainly not for Egypt. If it has 
united East and West, it has also disunited the West, causing discord and 
even war. A plan of the canal, with insets of the Turkish attack upon it 
in 1915 and of the ancient canals, illustrates the text. The copious biblio- 
graphy omits Politis’ and Dodwell’s books and the last edition of Driault’s 
manual. ‘ Membrea ’ (p. 263) should be Menabrea, Corfu included among the 
*Tonian Islands ’ (p. 63). W. M. 


Mr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer’s fourth volume of his History of the United 
States since the Civil War (New York : Macmillan, 1931), with the same care 
and the same copious detail as the former volumes, carries on the story 
over the period 1878-88. The interest of the volume is chiefly political. As is 
usual in American histories, a space, that to the European reader may seem 
unnecessarily large, is given to the minutiae of intra-party movements, 
conventions, the rivalries of men of ‘ presidential timber ’, ‘ favourite sons ’, 
‘dark horses ’, and the transfer of states in the last choice of candidates, 
are set forth at length, an indication of how very domestic the American 
outlook was in the period, and perhaps still is. The Californian quarrel 
with the Chinese is told at the same length, and with the same detail, in 
this case, to the European reader, far more significant and acceptable. 
That the Americans had to exclude the Chinese, few readers from the self- 
governing Dominions will deny ; but there are different ways of doing things. 
Here, however, the Californian Mr. Kearney (Irish) may suggest that the 
Chicago Mr. Capone (Italian) does not necessarily mean that times are 
worse to-day, even if there is little suggestion that they are better. For the 
serious student of United States life these heavily documented pages will 
be valuable and they are certainly readable, though some will perhaps 
ask what exactly the anti-Chinese leader at Washington was doing when 
the author says he was ‘ teetering’ (p. 236). T. R. G. 


Mr. F. C. Jones in his Eztraterritoriality in Japan (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Milford, 1931) has given us a compact narra- 
tive of the reasons for this imposition of occidental privilege on an un- 
developed oriental nation, and the diplomatic steps taken to secure its 
abolition as the peoples of the West became assured that the orienta! nation 
had fallen into line with the West in its administration of justice. His task 
was simpler and its accomplishment less elaborate than Mr. G. W. Keeton’s 
in The Development of Extraterritoriality in China,‘ since Japan had a strong 
central government which could restrain the impulses of a patriotic people 
and the ebullitions of irate students, and could convince the Western nations 
of the sincerity of people and government, while China could draw up 
elaborate codes of law but could not recast their administration, nor could 

1 Ante, xliv. 479. 
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the government control the army or the bandits, the mobs or the students. 
In his narrative Mr. Jones has made clear the necessity for extraterritoriality 
at the outset: ‘Oriental relationships center around the family group, 
occidental ones stress individual freedom and rights. ... Again, whether 
the social order of the West be superior to that of the Orient or not, it is 
certainly more complex, especially in matters of industry and commerce.’ 
Moreover, there was no general system of law for the whole of Japan, 
applicable to all classes and in all districts. As early as 1870 the rulers of 
Japan announced their intention to place their country ultimately on a 
level with the nations of the West ; in the pursuit of this aim they had to 
restrain the impetuosity of people and students and of parliament ; and by 
this diplomatic wisdom they attained their object. On 16 July 1894, a 
treaty was signed at London by the earl of Kimberley and Viscount Aoki, 
in terms of the most complete equality and reciprocity. It was not to take 
effect until five years after its signature; and by 1899 all the principal 
powers had assented to the abrogation of foreign privilege. The book has 
a good index and is fully documented. H. B. M. 


Among the numerous rejoinders to the charges scattered freely through 
Prince Biilow’s malicious memoirs none is more instructive or more detailed 
than that of Freiherr Carl von Macchio, Wahrheit ! Fiirst Biilow und ich in 
Rom 1914-15(Wien : Jung Oesterreich Verlag, 1931). It was not the fault 
of the gifted ex-chancellor that he failed to keep Italy out of the war, for we 
know from Salandra’s La Neutralita Italiana that his decision dated from 
the victory of the Marne. When the prince wrote his third volume he was 
unaware of this, and he sought to lay the blame on Bethmann and Jagow in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and on the German and Austrian ambassadors in Rome. 
Jagow and Flotow have vigorously defended themselves in their contribu- 
tions to the volume entitled Front wider Biilow. Baron Macchio now 
enters the witness-box, and carries the war into the enemy’s camp. After 
two interesting chapters on Austro-Italian relations and the early months 
of the conflict he reaches the Biilow mission, and publishes some of the 
private letters in which he recorded his impressions of the time. Like other 
Austrians, from Francis Joseph downwards, he was incensed by what he 
regarded as Biilow’s disloyalty to Germany’s ally, and these lively pages 
help us to understand why the Ballplatz opposed the idea of his return to 
office. To the charges of ignorance and obstinacy brought against him by 
Biilow and Erzberger, the Austrian ambassador replies that he understood 
the situation much better than they, and that he was strictly limited by his 
instructions. The book is at once a most valuable contribution to the 
history of diplomacy during the first year of the war, and a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the untrustworthiness of Biilow’s sparkling narrative. G. P.G. 


All scholars whose studies are concerned with institutional and legal 
history will be glad to have at hand in two large volumes a collection of 
Heinrich Brunner’s scattered essays: Abhandlungen zur Rechtsgeschichte 
(Weimer: Béhlaus, 1931). Herr Karl Rauch, the editor, informs us (i, 
p. iii) that at his death in 1915 Brunner left two bundles of his essays and 
other short publications which he had intended to republish in collected 
form as a continuation of his Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen und 
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franzésischen Rechtes (1894). In editing these scattered contributions, in 
execution of Brunner’s own design, Herr Rauch has paid scrupulous 
regard to the original text; but, while he has unquestionably pursued the 
right course in refusing to alter the text with the object of bringing the 
essays into line with recent research, it is to be regretted that he has not 
provided us with an appendix containing references to the later literature 
bearing on the subject-matter of Brunner’s studies. By a perusal of the 
Abhandlungen, wherein the ipsissima verba of the master are presented, the 
reader’s mind is carried over a vast field of legal and institutional develop- 
ment. Not only are there essays on constitutional institutions and prin- 
ciples, legal sources, documents, the law of the family and inheritance, and 
the ‘law of the dead’ (Totenrecht), but included in the collection are 
Brunner’s memoirs of legal scholars, academic addresses, book-reviews, and 
other short writings. Many of the essays, such as ‘Sippe und Wergeld 
nach niederdeutschen Rechten ’ (1882), are already among the classics of 
historical literature; and some of them possess a special interest for students 
of English legal history, as, for example, ‘Das anglo-normannische 
Erbfolgesystem ’ (1869) and ‘Das Gerichtszeugnis und die frinkische 
K6nigsurkunde ’ (1873). The canons which Herr Rauch has followed in 
preparing the collection for publication (see i, p. v) mark him out as an 
editor with high ideals of scholarship ; and as a result of his painstaking 
labour Brunner’s fruitful researches on a great variety of historical subjects 
should now gain a wider currency among scholars. To the text of the 
Abhandlungen there is appended a useful Jist, arranged in chronological 
order from 1864 to 1915, of all Brunner’s writings. H. D. H. 


Following Radet’s similar work about the Athens school, twenty- 
eight collaborators have published L’ Histoire et l’Giuvre de V’ Ecole frangaise 
de Rome (Paris: Boccard, 1931). Originally a French section of the inter- 
national institute, founded by Gerhard in 1829, which became entirely 
German in 1871, the French school became in 1873 ‘an annex of the 
Athens school’, whose assistant director, Dumont, resided in Rome, 
where the ‘ Athenians’ passed some months on their way out. In 1874 it 
was declared independent, organized next year and moved from the Villa 
Mérode to the Palazzo Farnese simultaneously with the French legation, 
after ousting the reluctant tenants of the owner, the ex-king of Naples. 
There embassy and school still cohabit. Of the five directors Mgr. Duchesne 
was the most famous. During his twenty-eight years’ tenure his Voltairean 
humour illuminated his ecclesiastical learning, and the reviewer recalls the 
terror which an interview with him inspired. The strangest episode of his 
career, the condemnation of his Histoire ancienne de I’ Eglise after it had 
been favourably reviewed by the Vatican’s official journal and a copy 
accepted by the pope, is barely mentioned, nor are we told how Duchesne 
left Rome in disgust for Egypt with the epigram : aprés le massacre des 
innocents la fuite en Egypte! After biographies of the eight students killed 
in the war the book describes the school’s work. Republican and imperial 
Rome attracted it only moderately ; forbidden, like all foreigners, to exca- 
vate in Italy, it conducted its archaeological explorations in French Africa 
with conspicuous success. But it was not primarily a ‘ school of archaeo- 
logy but of erudition ’, and medieval studies are its ‘ chief title to fame ’. 
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Prominent among these are Duchesne’s edition of the Liber Pontificalis 
and the publication of the papal and Angevin registers. The idea of pub- 
lishing the papal archives of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
originated by Geffray, was difficult of realization till Leo XIII threw them 
open to scholars, and there have been long delays since Berger inaugurated 
the series with those of Innocent IV in 1884. No mention is made of the 
importance of the Angevin registers for Frankish Greece, where, as in 
Angevin Italy, was observed the disappearance of the French families 
owing to the lack of male issue. To the study of the Byzantine Empire 
and the Latin Orient the school contributed with Gay’s book on Byzantine 
rule oyer southern Italy, Diehl’s mission to ‘ Byzantine Africa’, Chalan- 
don’s works on the Normans in Sicily and the Comneni, Delaville Le 
Roulx’ studies of the Hospitallers in Palestine, Cyprus, and Rhodes, 
Noiret’s collection of documents illustrating a century of Venetian domina- 
tion in Crete, Enlart’s investigation of Gothic art in Cyprus, and Recoura’s 
edition of the Assises de Romanie. Thus the 190 membersof the school since 
its foundation have left a mark upon medieval history; modern history was 
also part of their intellectual repast, but ‘only a hors d’e@uvre’. W.M. 


Mr. H. Butterfield’s challenging little book, The Whig Interpretation of 
History (London: Bell, 1931), will amply repay close reading. Tellingly 
written and attractively presented, it raises anew many of the crucial prob- 
lems confronting the study of history. Mr. Butterfield is not concerned to 
discuss in particular any of the whig historians in the current sense of term, 
with the single exception of Lord Acton, whose views on moral judgements 
in history are severely combated in the closing section. By the whig inter- 
pretation of history is meant the tendency to study history with direct and 
perpetual reference to the present, the abridgement of the complex inter- 
actions of the historical process in such a manner as ‘ to abstract events 
from their context and set them up in implied comparison with the present 
day’. That there must be abridgement, that there must be an element of 
the point of view of the present in historical writing, is naturally admitted ; 
nor does Mr. Butterfield necessarily object to the historian committing him- 
self to moral judgements, or showing recognizable bias. In the last resort his 
shafts appear to be directed against the transformation of personal judge- 
ments and opinions into pontifical pronouncements that ‘ History proves’ 
this ideal or that person to have been wrong by the mere lapse of time, and 
against the view of Lord Acton that ‘ it is the office of historical science to 
maintain morality as the sole impartial criticism of men and things’. The 
root of what Mr. Butterfield nicknames the whig fallacy seems to be this : 
‘ Our assumptions do not matter if we are conscious that they are assump- 
tions, but the most fallacious thing in the world is to organise our historical 
knowledge upon an assumption without realising what we are doing, and 
then to make inferences from that organisation and claim that these are the 
voice of history.’ It would be unfitting to expect within the compass of a 
hundred small pages a full working out of the questions so engagingly 
presented or implied; and Mr. Butterfield is not a philosopher but a 
historian, with a monograph on the peace of Tilsit already to his credit. 
Whatever the reader’s own views as to historical interpretation, he would 
hail with especial interest a volume from Mr. Butterfield on Napoleon or 
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the Reformation or a text-book of wide compass, three subjects discussed 
at some length in The Whig Interpretation of History. He would be sure at 
the very least of finding it interestingly written. B. H. 8. 


Peninsular Europe: Some geographical peregrinations ancient and modern, 
by L. W. Lyde (London: Longmans, 1931), is not an easy book to review. 
Professor Lyde was a teacher of geography before most teachers had dis- 
covered the subject ; and he has made more people think geographically 
than most of his colleagues and contemporaries. On geographical teaching 
in particular he has had a profound influence; for geography, first and last, 
is what its name implies, and you cannot describe what you have not learned 
to see. No one can read what is here set down, in characteristic table-talk, 
about any part of Europe, without seeing Europe afresh next time he looks 
at the map. It is not easy reading, for the style is a bucking steed ; you 
arrive, but not when or where you expect, nor at any angle of rest ; and the 
tireless mount is off on another frolic before you quite see where you are, 
except that you are somewhere very interesting. It would be difficult to be 
so vivid a geographer without being also a lively and convinced politician ; 
and some of the most provocative things in this book are on the political 
margin of history. There are some kinds of people, and especially some 
kinds of politicians, that Dr. Lyde ‘dislikes and distrusts’; they are perhaps 
not quite peninsular enough, as he understands peninsularity, though he 
finds abundant examples in this island as well as in continental Europe. 
To run as hard as Dr. Lyde runs his notion of peninsularity, through country 
as varied in physique and history as is Europe, is to risk special pleading 
here and there, and to stray into less familiar ground or obscurer periods, for 
example, in the chapters on Greece, and on the Balkan Peninsula. It is sad, 
by the way, to find so good a geographer admitting that dreadful misnomer 
into his text. The chapter on Italy, too, does not stand up to that on the 
Iberia, or does one begin to flag towards the close of such a mental exer- 
cise ? Certainly Iberia and France display the theory, and also the materials, 
at their best. But there is not a page without striking phrases and unex- 
pected glimpses of realities. It is a monument to a method and a theory ; 
and no one but the author—and why even he—can be sorry ‘ if any legacy 
from this sound teaching habit haunts the written word’. One does not 
need to have been a pupil of Dr. Lyde to recognize in his pages a very 
remarkable teacher. J. L. M. 


As its title implies, Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen’s History of Surnames of the 
British Isles (London : Kegan Paul, 1931) is much more than a dictionary. 
It contains curious information bearing on the meaning of individual sur- 
names, and its index of names and elements fills nearly sixty pages, printed 
in triple column, but the book stands out as an attempt to trace the 
historical development of this type of personal nomenclature, to form 
a Classification of surnames, and to arrive at conclusions as to the com- 
parative popularity of different kinds in different periods. Mr. Ewen is 
certainly justified in saying that his essay is constructed on entirely new 
lines. He has worked on scientific principles, going to original sources for 
his materials, and giving precise dates for his examples. Above all, he never 
forgets that the nomenclature of one country cannot be understood in 
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isolation, and he supplies his readers with a long and elaborate bibliography 
which should be very useful to future workers. It is inevitable that the 
whole of this vast field cannot be covered by any one in equal detail through- 
out, and some of Mr. Ewen’s conclusions might be modified if more early 
evidence were brought into consideration. In the light of the twelfth- 
century material it is probable that surnames of the ‘nickname’ type were 
more popular and permanent than Mr. Ewen is inclined to believe. But 
their importance has certainly been exaggerated in the past, and here, 
as at many other points, Mr. Ewen has given a useful challenge to accepted 
opinions. It may be added that the last two chapters of the book, on the 
legal aspects of the surname, give interesting information on a subject which 
is not often treated from the historical point of view. F. M.S. 


From the Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
vol. xiii (Calcutta: Government of India Central Publications Branch, 
1932), we learn that a meeting was held at Patna in December 1930, and 
was attended by fifty members, including delegates from various parts of 
India. The proceedings extended over two days, of which the business 
meeting, presided over by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., occupied only two 
hours. This fact drew protests from two of the speakers, with the result 
that it was decided to curtail in future the reading of papers and social 
engagements, and to spend the time thus saved in examining the local 
records. Many subjects were discussed, but the chief results of the meeting 
were recommendations that the Dutch records now in Bombay and Bengal 
should be transferred to the Madras Record Office, that legislation should 
be introduced regulating the preservation or destruction of official docu- 
ments, that a technical manual for the guidance of record officers should 
be prepared, and that a provincial record office for Bihar and Orissa should 
be established. Twenty-four papers submitted to the commission are 
printed in the report; and of these special mention may be made of a 
memorandum by Colonel Garrett on record methods in England, and another 
by Professor K. K. Basu on the Bihar and Orissa records. It is understood 
that since the meeting the Government of India has suspended the annual 
assemblies of the commission, on the score of economy ; and the present 
report is therefore likely to be the last to be issued, at least for some time. 

W.F. 


ADDENDUM TO THE OcTOBER NUMBER 


I desire to supplement my notice of Professor Knaplund’s edition of Sir 
Edward Grey’s speeches (ante, xlvii. 719) by expressing the hope that, 
if a new edition is called for, he will add the very important address of 
26 May 1911, to the Committee of Imperial Defence, printed for the first 
time in British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, edited by 
Professor Temperley and myself, vol. vi, pp. 781-90. G. P. G. 


CoRRIGENDA TO THE OcTOBER NUMBER 
P. 633, 1. 5, for subirem read enim. Mr. Charles Johnson kindly suggested this and 
the following correction. 
P. 636, 1. 15, for domini read divi and delete note 4. 
1. 7 from bottom, for note 5 read Cf. Gait Comment. ITI. 121, 121 a; whence 
Corpus Iuris Civilis, Inst. III. xx. 4, Dig. XLVI. i. 26. 





